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IDEALISM AS A MEXICAN POLICY 


that President Wilson faces in his Mexican dealings, as 

the newspaper editors see it, and some of them have 
serious doubts of his solving it on that basis. His virtual dec- 
laration, in his recent speeches in Mobile and Swarthmore, 
that an uncompromising political idealism is the controlling 
factor in his much-discust Mexican policy, clarifies the situation 
for both the friends and the foes of that policy, and largely 
reduces editorial discussion to the question, ‘‘Will it work?” 
“Morality, not expediency, is the thing that must guide us,”’ 
insists the President. That will be all very well when we have 
whieved the millennium, retort the newspaper skeptics, who 
hold that in the meantime a policy hewn grimly to the lines of 
abstract right is an ineffectual substitute for a policy of common 
Bsense and compromise that is free to adjust itself to the hard 
facts in the case. President Wilson is ‘‘dreaming a beautiful 
dream,’ remarks the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), but un- 
fortunately ‘‘his ideas of governing Mexico do not conform with 
those of the Mexicans themselves.’”’ And another Republican 
paper, the Hartford Courant, does not hesitate to say that the 
Administration’s policy of sacrificing expediency to morality 
inits dealings with the unhappy situation in Mexico has caused 
“an increasing disruption of order in that State,” and has 
“cost hundreds of Mexican lives.” 

On the other hand, the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), a very 
teeent convert, declares that the Wilson policy in Mexico 
“must be admitted to be justified, in view of the obvious fact 
that the recognition of Huerta by our Government could scarcely 
@ lave averted the fresh calamities that have befallen our sister 
Republic in the last month.” The same paper goes on to say: 


T= WORKABILITY OF IDEALISM is the problem 


“General Huerta has supprest the legislative department of 
the Mexican Government and constituted himself Dictator. 
All pretense of constitutional authority has been abandoned. 
the promised election, conducted under: conditions which 
indicated that the will of the people, or any part of them, could 
not possibly prevail, has turned out to be ineffective, and the 
ton rule of the old soldier in the National Palace has been in- 
definitely prolonged. No fewer than nine distinct revolutions 
against the Provisional Government are now in progress, and 
nee Mr. Gamboa, as Foreign Minister, asserted, in replying 
to the suggestions of Mr. Lind, that Huerta had 80,000 soldiers 
in the field and would soon restore peace, the danger of anarchy 
has greatly increased. It has often been said that with recogni- 
tion by the United States General Huerta might have bee 
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enabled to hire more soldiers and end the warfare sooner. But 
on Sunday he issued an order increasing his army to 150,000 
men. He must have money to feed and equip them. 

‘‘Obviously Huerta’s ambition has not been to establish a 
government of the people in Mexico, or to permit any interfer- 
ence with his own Dictatorship. As that most outspoken of 
Mexican statesmen, Manuel Calero, the Liberals’ candidate 
in the farcical elections, remarked the other day, ‘the situaticn 
is damnable,’ and there is no evidence ‘that recognition cf 
Huerta as a matter of expediency would’ have helped to make 
it any better. A policy of morality has therefore triumphed 
over a policy. of expediency, and the nations of the world must 
come in time to approval of President Wilson’s method of 
treating the Mexican situation.” 


Altho in his speech before the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress in Mobile, Ala., the President avoided specific mention of 
Mexico, undoubtedly that country was uppermost in the minds 
of his hearers as he defined the attitude of the United States 
toward Latin America in general, reiterating his earlier declara- 
tions of disinterested friendship, and plainly indicating that 
the European nations were expected to maintain a policy of 
“hands off.” A score of Latin-American diplomats were on 
the platform with the President as he spoke. Referring to 
the burden of foreign concessions under which the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries labor, he said in part: 


“There is one peculiarity about the history of the Latin- 
American States which, I am sure, they are keenly aware of. 
You hear of concessions to foreign capitalists in Latin America. 
You do not hear of concessions to foreign capitalists in the 
United States. They are not granted concessions. They are 
invited to make investments. The work is ours, tho they are 
welcome to invest init. Wedo not ask them to supply the 
capital and do the work. It is an invitation, rot a privilege; 
and States that are obliged, because their territory does not 
lie within the main field of modern enterprise and action, to 
grant concessions are in this condition, that foreign inter- 
ests are apt to dominate their domestic affairs—a condition of 
affairs always dangerous and apt to become intolerable! 

‘*What these States are going to seek, therefore, is an emancipa- 
tion from the subordination which has Leen inevitable to foreign 
enterprise and an assertion of the splendid character which, in 
spite of these difficulties, they have again and again been able 
to demonstrate. 

“The dignity, the courage, the self-possession, the respect 
of the Latin-American States, their achievements in the face of 
all these adverse circumstances, deserve nothing but the ad- 
miration and applause of the world. They have had harder 
bargairs driven with them in the matter of loans than any other 
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UNITED STATES CAVALRY PREPARED FOR EVENTUALITIES ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER. 





people in the world. Interest has been exacted of them that 
was not exacted of anybody else, because the risk was said to be 
greater, and then securities were taken that destroyed the risks. 
An admirable arrangement, for those who were forcing the 
terms! 

‘‘T rejoice in nothing so much as in the prospect that they 
will now be emancipated from these conditions, and we ought 
to be the first to take part in assisting in that emancipation. 
I think some of these.gentlemen have already had occasion to 
bear witness that the Department of State in recent months 
has tried to serve them in that wise. In the future they will draw 
closer and closer to us, because of cireumstanees of which I wish 
to speak with moderation and, I hope, without indiscretion.” 


We must prove ourselves, he continued, ‘“‘their friends and 
champions, upon terms of equality and honor.’’ More than 
this, ‘‘we must show ourselves friends by comprehending their 
interest, whether it squares with our interest or not,” for ‘‘it is 
a very perilous thing to determine the foreign policy of a nation 
in terms of material interest.”” After defining ‘‘the issue we 




















THE VOICE OF MEXICO. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


now have to face’’ as ‘“‘human rights, national integrity and 


opportunity as against material interests,” the President said: 


‘*T want to take this occasion to say that the United States will 
never again seek one additional foot of territory by conquest. 
She will devote herself to showing that she knows how to make 
honorable and fruitful use of the territory she has; and she must 
regard it as one of the duties of friendship to see that from no 
quarter are material interests made superior to human liberty 
and national opportunity. I say this, not with a single thought 
that any one will gainsay it, but merely to fix in our consciences 
what our relationship with the rest of America is. It is the re- 
lationship of a family of mankind devoted to the development 
of true constitutional liberty 

‘‘ America is a name which sounds in the ears of men every- 





where as a synonym of individual opportunity, as a synonym of 
individual liberty. I would rather belong to a poor nation that 
was free than to a rich nation that had ceased to be in love with 
liberty. But we shall not be poor if we love liberty, because the 
nation that loves liberty truly sets every man free to do his best 
and be his best, and that means the release of all the splendid 
energies of a great people who think for themselves. A nation of 
employees can not be free any more than a nation of employers 
can be. 

‘So, in emphasizing the points which must unite us in sym- 
pathy and in spiritual interest with the Latin-American people 
we are only emphasizing the points of our own life, and we should 
prove ourselves untrue to our own traditions if we proved our- 
selves untrue friends to-day. Do not think, therefore, gentlemen, 
that questions of the day are mere questions of policy and diplo- 
macy. They are shot through with the principles of life. We 
dare not turn from the principle that morality and not expediency 
is the thing that must guide us, and that we will never condone 
iniquity because it is most convenient to do so.” 


In his speech at Swarthmore, Pa., the President said ke would 
like to believe that the whole Western Hemisphere is devoted to 
‘‘the same sacred purpose,” and that ‘‘nowhere can any Govern- 
ment endure which is stained by blood or supported by anything 
but the consent of the governed.” 

As still further illuminating his position, the New York World 
(Dem.) reminds us that in a message to Congress on the 11th of 
March he said: 


‘‘We can have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the 
power of government to advance their own personal interests 
and ambition. We are the friends of peace, but we know that 
there can be no lasting or stable peace in such circumstances.” 


Contrasting this policy with the attitude of the interested 
European nations, the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) remarks that it is 
an open secret that ‘“‘none of them cares how Mexico’s troubles 
are ‘settled, provided order is restored and commerce and busi- 
ness are freed from the disturbing influences of revolution.” 
And in this country also, it adds, there are scores of selfish and 
powerful interests which would like to use the United States as 
a catspaw to pull their financial chestnuts out of the fire—a 
fact which makes it ‘‘all-important that the American people 
should not permit their minds to be inflamed by those cunning 
war propagandists.’ Returning to President Wilson’s attitude, 
The Sun goes on to say: 


“It is impossible for the people of the United States to take 
a view which ignores the spirit in which this government was 
founded and the principles on which its safety and progress 
depend. It is not only hostile to our conception of higher 
national life, but is repugnant to the teachings of common 
sense and experience. Government by force does not make 
for stability and order, but breeds lawlessness and perpetual 
revolution. The foreign Powers, which are considering the 
subject solely from the standpoint of dollars and cents, might 
well ponder the point whether, even as a financial investment, 
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ARTILLERY CORPS OF THE MEXICAN FEDERAL ARMY, THE POWER BEHIND HUERTA. 








such a régime as Huerta’s will pay them in the end. Merely 
as a business proposition the only way to settle the Mexican 
question is to settle it right—to settle it on a basis of justice and 
ultimate popular freedom. The Mexican masses have yet sore 
need of political and educational training, but they have among 
them, as was shown by the Madero revolution, a saving minority 
of intellectual and unselfish patriots who are capable of leading 
their people to the light. 

“Whether it is our business to interfere in Mexican affairs 
under any circumstances, except some act of direct aggression 
against ourselves, is another question and one which will be 
answered in the negative by the common sense of the country 
as well as by its sense of justice. We have no right to interfere 
merely to overthrow a government which seems to us cruel 
and repulsive. Such a policy would carry us far afield indeed, 
and would involve a career of national knight-errantry that 
would bring ruin on ourselves as well as others. Nor is there 
any moral or international obligation upon us to interfere 
merely in the interests of foreign promoters and business enter- 
prises. Why should we spend millions of dollars and sacrifice 


thousands of lives in order to allow British and French and . 


German investors to make money without let or hindrance in 
Mexico? ’’ 


At the same time the Washington Administration has made 
it clear to the European Powers that this country is determined 
to retain its traditional leadership in the present situation. As 
a Washington dispatch to the New York Sun (Ind.) puts it, ‘‘the 
United States Government is not consulting with the other 
Powers regarding Mexico, but is merely keeping them informed.”’ 
And in the meantime we have sent four more battle-ships into 
Mexican waters. Our attitude is thus tersely defined by the 
Indianapolis News (Ind.): ‘‘The United States desires a free 
hand in dealing with Mexico, and it is earnestly hoping that 
circumstances will not compel the use of it in the form of a 
fist.” And the New York Globe (Ind.) notes that ‘‘altho the 
President pledges his country against conquest, he does not say 
that it will be indifferent to chronically anarchic conditions.” 

As to the chances of success for President Wilson’s idealistic 
policy, the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.) reminds us 
that ‘Mr. Wilson showed in the first few weeks of his Adminis- 
tration that a man may be the purest of idealists and yet not 
be helpless in the midst of practical men who are anything 
but idealists.” ‘‘We have yet to see that, in practise, the 
ideal which underlies the President’s policy necessarily involves 
the unattainable,” remarks the Springfield Republican (Ind.), 
and the Chicago News (Ind.) thinks that ‘‘the great nations of 
Europe, when they recover from the shock of the President’s 
golden-rule diplomacy will hardly stand out against it.” 

On the other hand, an English paper predicts that President 
Wilson will soon find himself in a position similar to that of 
Gladstone, who ‘‘after innumerable philippics on the wickedness 
of a spirited foreign policy, was driven to the bombardment 
of Alexandria and the addition of the Nile Valley to British 





responsibilities.” And the New York Evening Mail (Prog.) 
still holds that the President will have to choose ‘‘between 
Huerta and a war of intervention.”” The Baltimore News, 
another Progressive organ, points out that we have yet to 
receive any evidence that the Wilson policy finds favor with 
the Mexican public. The outlook is ominous indeed, in the 
opinion of the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), which pictures 
special emissary Lind and the Administration he represents as 
‘following the example of Micawber while they sit on the edge 
of a voleano.” 

More than one paper expresses amazement at the definite- 
ness of the President’s declaration that the United States will 
never again ‘‘seek one additional foot of territory by con- 
quest.” ‘‘Many people in the United States will resent his 


























TOO MUCH FOR U. 8. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


assumption of authority to bind this nation to a course of 
action at a date far in the future, when the present Adminis- 
tration will have passed off the stage,” remarks the Washington 
Post (Ind.), and in the Detroit Free Press (Ind.) we read: 


‘‘Who of us can say that the United States will never again 
embark on a war of conquest?. Who knows?...... 

“If the disturbance below the Rio Grande continues, it is within 
present foresight that the day will come when our people will 
assuredly seek to gain territory by conquest, for there will not 
be long endurance of such conditions when the Panama Canal 
is open and its safety is menaced by neighboring uprisings.” 
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A PLAN FOR A “PEOPLE'S BANK” 


USPICION appears to exist in the mind of more than one 
S hostile editor that Mr. Vanderlip’s plan for a central bank 
is merely a clever scheme to delay all currency legisla- 

tion. A central bank run by the Government would be a 
‘*People’s Bank,”’ say some, and they favor the idea; but others 
think we have dallied long enough over this and that currency 
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THAT BLOODTHIRSTY, MAN-EATING MOUSE, 
—Collier in the Chicago Journal, 











suggestion and should proceed to action. Old metaphors are 
brought into play. There are those who suspect the president of 
the National City Bank of New York ‘‘of throwing a monkey- 
wrench into the Congressional machinery,” notes the Indian- 
apolis News (Ind.). And Mr. Carter Glass himself finds in the 
‘fact that the Vanderlip scheme is projected at the eleventh 
hour of Congressional consideration with the hope of indefinite 
postponement of currency legislation should the scheme be given 
serious attention’’ a reminder ‘‘of the fox-chase and the red 
herring’’ drawn across the trail. Mr. Glass, indeed, reaches the 
conclusion in a statement to thé press that ‘‘this newest currency 
scheme”’ is ‘‘intended to confuse the question of banking and 
currency reform, or else it is hoped that, by the adoption of some 
such scheme of absolute centralization it will be far easier here- 
after for certain gentlemen to get control of it for certain purposes 
than would be possible under the proposed regional-bank system.” 
But over against these alarming words from one of the authors 
of the Administration Currency Bill must be set the explanation 
that Mr. Vanderlip’s plan was drawn up at the request of the 
Senate Committee for his ‘‘ideal’? scheme of currency reform 
after he had previously referred to the Glass-Owen Bill as 
‘‘80% good.” Furthermore, several members of the Com- 
mittee—representing both parties—favor the central-bank idea. 
Many bankers are quoted as approving it, tho there are those 
who prefer the Administration’s plan, and a press dispatch speaks 
of ‘‘the prevalent impression about the Capital” being 

‘*That the banking community of the United States would pre- 
fer without much delay currency legislation that did not wholly 


meet its view of what such legislation should be, rather than 
have an indefinite postponement of action.” 


But this very postponement which alarms some is welcome 
to others. {‘If Mr. Vanderlip’s scheme for the creation outright 
of a new ‘Federal bank delays action and broadens discussion it 
will,’ in the New York Globe’s (Ind.) opinion, ‘‘be doing a valu- 
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able work.” And the New York Herald (Ind.) assures us that 
‘‘if the injection of this project into the controversy should result 
in putting the whole question over until the regular session of 
Congress no harm will be done.” 

But Mr. Vanderlip declares emphatically that the presenta. 
tion of his plan “‘does not indicate that I am opposed to legisla. 
tion or that I am trying to confuse the political situation,” 
He believes his solution to be wiser than that devised by the 
framers of the Glass Bill, and he offers it because, as he says, 


‘*Every one who has studied this subject knows that we must 
have one central-reserve reservoir. The regional-bank scheme 


only disguises this under a name, but gives to a political board { 


the power to make twelve banks one through forced loans. 

“‘T believe we should have one bank; the stock of this bank 
should be owned by the people, and not by the banks. The 
control should be in the hands of public officers; the bank 
should issue the circulation, but in doing so it will violate the 
principle held by the Bryan wing of the party that the Gover. 
ment should control the issue and supply the currency. 

‘‘A bank owned by the people, fully controlled by long-termed 
government issues, can be formed which will meet every economic 
principle and violate no part of the Democratic creed.” 


From the main outlines of Mr. Vanderlip’s central-bank plan 
as read before the Senate Committee on Banking and Curreney, 
we summarize the following more essential provisions: 


‘“‘The Government is to grant a charter to the-Federal Reserve 
Bank of the United States with capital stock of $100,000,000, the 
charter to extend for a period of fifty years. The bank is to 
be located in Washington, with twelve branches in other cities. 
The stock of the Federal Reserve Bank may either be sub- 
scribed for entirely by the Government with funds raised by the 
sale of bonds, or offered for public subscription, the success of 
such subscription to be insured by requiring all national banks 
to be liable for the purchase of their pro rata proportion of any 
stock not taken by the public. The stock shall have no voting 
power, and no rights of any kind shall attach to it except to re 
ceive dividends. 

‘‘The Federal Reserve Bank shall be governed by a board of 
seven directors appointed by the President for fourteen-year 
terms. After the accumulation of a surplus and the payment 
of 6 per cent. dividends in case the public subscribes to the 
































NO HELP WANTED. 
—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


stock, its earnings shall go to the Government for the purpose of 
the retirement of the national debt. The Government s 

deposit all of its general funds with the bank, and the bank shall 
be its fiscal agent. The bank shall issue circulating notes having 
the same qualities as the present National Bank notes, which 
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shall be redeemable at any branch on demand in gold and shall 
be an obligation of the bank.” 


The Vanderlip plan seems to the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.) ‘‘a decidedly better bill than the Glass-Owen measure.” 
And the New York American (Ind. Dem.), which is glad that 
Congress now has two distinct schemes for consideration, looks 
upon the Vanderlip plan as the “‘most practical and progress- 
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POINTING OUT THE MENACE. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


” 


ive.” In Washington The Times speaks of Senators Bristow 
(Prog. Rep.), Cummins (Prog. Rep.), Reed (Dem.), O’Gorman 
(Dem.), and Hitchcock (Dem.), of the Banking and Currercy 
Committee, as having had decided bearings toward the cen- 
tral-bank idea even ‘‘ before the first appearance of Mr. Vander- 
lip.” The New York Evening Post’s Washington correspondent 
reports their general opinion to be that ‘‘the Vanderlip plan 
not only incorporates the main features of the Administra- 
tion bill, excepting only the issue of notes by the Government, 
but excels it in. the matter of unifying the banking system of 
the country, while, at the same time, strengthening the hold of 
the Government upon it.’”” Mr. Bristow has been heard to de- 
clare openly that he favors ‘‘a people’s reserve bank, rather than 
the privately owned regional reserve banks of the bill as it 
passed the House.’”’ And The Times remarks editorially that 


“Not much will be gained by the assumption that such a bank 
would be the ‘Money Povwer’s’ instrument. A bank owned by 
the people, its stock widely distributed among them, would 
hardly be closer to the ‘Money Power’ than a chain of twelve 
banks, each owned by the banks of its vicinage. The Vanderlip 
plan of control by a government board named for very long 
terms would certainly not get closer to the ‘Money Power’ 
than the Glass-Owen plan does.” 


This plan of government control is the one thing that the New 
York Sun (Ind.) objects to, yet it can not but recognize “that if 
this country is to have the superior advantages of a central 
bank there must be quite as much control of the institution as 
Mr. Vanderlip provides.” He has, thinks The Sun, ‘‘taken over 
a many of the features of the Glass-Owen Bill as he could adapt 
to the central-bank scheme, and political approval of the proj- 
sect may not be so difficult to gain as one might imagine.” 

But it will be difficult enough, to judge from the tone of the 
Democratic press. We are reminded of the ‘‘blunt affirmation 
of the Baltimore platform”: ‘‘We oppose the so-called Aldrich 
Bill, or the establishment of a central bank.” Such Democratic 
dailies as the New York World, St. Louis Republic, Philadelphia 
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Record, and Nashville Banner have no patience with the central- 
bank theory or Mr. Vanderlip’s project for realizing it. 

Papers, too, like the New York Commercial,Chicago Inter Ocean 
(Rep.), and Springfield Republican (Ind.), feel obliged to set aside 
any predilections they may have entertained for a central bank 
becauss the ‘‘people are not ready for it.’”” The Republican re- 
verts to ex-Senator Aldrich’s condemnation of the Glass-Owen 
measure as ‘‘Socialistic.” But in Mr. Vanderlip’s ‘‘plan for 
a central bank, capital $100,000,000, with twelve branches, 
under. absolute Government control—here is enough ‘Socialism’ 
to sink a ship.” The Republican sees two main objections to 
this plan: ‘‘that this country is too large territorially for such 
an institution having the power to fix a uniform discount rate 
for all sections; second, that the plan is calculated to cause a 
long delay in securing any legislation whatever.’’ And here the 
Massachusetts paper hits upon the one great argument that the 
press make against the consideration of the Vanderlip plan at the 
present time. As Mr. Vanderlip’s distinguished fellow banker, 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff puts it, in words echoed by the New York 
Times and Journal of Commerce, the introduction of the Vander- 
lip plan ‘‘may, it can not be doubted, prove a serious menace 
to currency legislation at this time and to the final reaching of the 
goal which is now in sight and almost attained.’’ For the pre- 
vailing opinion in the press seems to be that whatever Senators 
may think or propose, the House will never accept any cen- 
tral-bank scheme, while the Administration will stand firm for 
‘all the main features of the Glass-Owen Bill.’”’ Hence, con- 
cludes one Washington correspondent, even those Senators who 
favor the Vanderlip proposal are likely ‘‘to subordinate their 
individual preferences for the sake of early legislation.” It is 
believed, however, that some of Mr. Vanderlip’s ideas may be 
incorporated in the measure, for instance, there may be an effort 
to secure more complete Government control of the regional 
banks. Some of the other modifications which Senators have in 
mind are thus enumerated by one watchful newspaper man at the 
capital: 

‘*Reduction of the number of regional banks from twelve to 
four or five; elimination of the savings-bank provision; removing 
































‘* WATCH PAPA TAKE SOME. PAPA LIKES IT.” 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


from the Federal Reserve Board the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Controller of the Currency, and, possibly, the Sécretary of the 
Treasury; reduction from 20 to 10 per cent. in the amount of 
capital of the Federal reserve banks to be contributed by the 
national banks.” 
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FINDING FLAWS IN THE SEAMEN’S BILL 


HIP-OWNING INTERESTS may “pick holes’ in the 
La Follette ‘‘Seamen’s Bill,” and faults may actually 
‘‘develop in the working out of the law,’”’ observes the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, but in so far as Mr. La Follette’s measure 
‘“‘stands for manhood treatment for the seaman, and tends to 
equalize him with other workers before the law, he is to be heartily 
congratulated on its passage” by the Senate. Ship-owning 
interests have been ‘‘ picking holes,’’ and there are editors who 
think they can see clearly what faults are going to develop when 
the law goes into operation. The Brooklyn Fagle contemplates 
the prospect with ‘‘consternation’’ and warns the public against 
the bill as ‘‘a measure to kill the coastwise and passenger-steam- 
boat interests, a bill to turn over to vessels under the British flag 
the business on the Great Lakes, a bill that in the long run can 
only injure instead of benefiting the men for whom it is advoca- 
ted.”’ Three provisions of the ‘‘Seamen’s Bill’? which, in The 
Eagle’s opinion, will have a particularly undesirable effect are 
stated as follows: 


‘‘Sixty-five per cent. of the seamen on any ship must be ‘able 
seamen,’ qualified by three years’ experience on the high seas, or 
four years on the Lakes. 

‘“Three-quarters of all employees on board must speak the 
language spoken by the officers. 

‘*Kach ship must carry life-boats to accommodate all on board, 
and two able seamen for each life-boat.”’ 


And the Brooklyn paper thus objects: 


“‘The effect of the first provision is to bar out the Maine and 
Long Island and other harbor men who have been drawn on for 
American service on American ships and steamboats. The 
effect of the second might be to compel all Pacific Ocean ships to 
take the Chinese flag or some other flag instead of ours. The 
effect of the third would be paralyzing to all passenger steam- 
boats. For example, the Christopher Columbus, giving an all-day 
service from Chicago to Milwaukee for a 100-day season, and 
having a capacity of four thousand, would have to carry eighty 
life-boats with accommodations for fifty persons each, making 
her dangerously top-heavy, and would have to employ 160 sea- 
men instead of the present deck force of thirty men, conditions 
not different in kind from those which every other river and lake 
boat would have to encounter 

‘*The Eagle, of course, recognizes the fact that seamen should 
be fairly treated. They are so treated now on every vessel 
flying our flag. That is the reason why so few ocean-going 
vessels do fly the flag. The owners can not compete with other 
ships which have a lower cost of maintenance, lower food stand- 
ards, lower wages. We are to-day at the head of the list of 
nations in protecting seamen. We do not want to go backward. 
But we do want to prevent the Labor Trust from making com- 
petitive running of ships under our flag wholly impossible.” 


In the opinion of Mr. T. F. Newman, general manager of the 
Cleveland and Buffalo Line, ‘‘the bill, as it passed the Senate, 
will absolutely suppress most, if not all, of the passenger lines 
on the Great Lakes.” Mr. W. M. Brittain, secretary of the 
American Steamship Association, declares that the provision that 
75 per cent. of the crew of a vessel speak the language used by 
its officers would mean ‘‘the killing of the Pacific trade under 
the American flag.” For, as he explains, our ships in that ocean 
have to carry Chinese firemen ‘‘in order to meet the competition 
of the Japanese- and Chinese-manned Japanese and British 
earriers.”’ At present, 


“The plan is to have enough of the Chinese fire-room force 
English-speaking to transmit the orders of the officers. To re- 
quire that all speak English would mean no more Chinese crews 
in the fire-room, and that would mean that American ships on the 
Pacific could no longer compete with their rivals.” 


This steamship man also objects to the ‘‘able-seaman”’ clause, 
which would repel ‘‘the very kind of young men we would gladly 
see in the-service,”’ while the requirement of two able seamen for 
each of the life-boats required practically means ‘‘the doubling of 
every deck crew, and it will mean that on the Great Lakes and 
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many coastwise lines vessels will have to carry, feed, and Pay 
a large number of useless men.” President George A. White, 
of the Association of Passenger Steamboat Lines, told a New 
York Sun reporter that if ‘‘this revolutionary and anarchistic 
bill’’ were enacted it would be ‘‘the hardest blow that our mer. 
chant marine has ever received.”’ And, according to The Sun, 
it is the universal opinion among steamship men that ‘since the 
United States had arranged for a conference of nations to be 
held in London on November 12 to consider many of the very 
matters taken up by the bill, its passage before the conference 
would be, to say the least, discourteous.”’ 

The only objection that the New York Tribune can find to the 
bill is that its relation to existing treaty obligations would seem “to 
be open to serious challenge.” But this very point is to another 


daily in the great seaport city, The American, a cause for con- 
gratulation. It says: 


‘‘The passage of the Seamen’s Bill involves the abrogation of 
all treaties wherein the United States, something after the style 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, is now obligated to arrest deserting 
seamen and restore them to their ships. This is but another 
evidence of the growing disposition of the United States to 
emancipate itself from the hurtful bondage of unwise and re 
straining treaties, as well as its determination to emancipate 
seamen from involuntary servitude 

“‘Tf the Seamen’s Bill were passed for no other reason than to 
secure reforms needed in the handling of life-boats at sea, it would 
effect a wholesome restraint upon the employment of inefficient 
seamen, as well as compel vessel owners and the officers who 
command their ships to establish a far higher grade of seaman 
efficiency, in which the development of experts in the handling 
of life-boats will be a most welcome result. Those whom business 
or pleasure compels to go down to the sea in ships, such reformsas 
the Seamen’s Bill will accomplish will greatly reassure as to their 
safety. 

‘‘If, as owners fear, the bill when enacted will put them to 
greater expense than they now are in the manning of their vessels 
and in the accommodations afforded the men who perform the 
hazardous and exhausting labor required on shipboard, they 
should be able to extract some consolation from the thought that 
the better housed, the more comfortably cared for, the seamen 
are, the more efficient they are likely to be—a result making for 
greater safety of life and property at sea, in which owners, 
passengers, shippers, consignees, and underwriters will all sub- 
stantially benefit.’ 





AUTOMOBILE AND RAILWAY  FATALITIES—Despite 
all we hear about the death-toll of our railways, it seems that as 
instruments of destruction they are hopelessly outclassed by 
the automobile. This fact is demonstrated by statistics com- 
piled by Frederic Rex, municipal reference librarian of Chicago, 
who finds that in 1912 the number of persons killed by automo- 
biles in 22 American cities having 100,000 or more popule 
tion was 691. These figures move The Railway Age Gazelle 
(New York) to point to the railway fatalities of the same year 
—the number of passengers killed in all ways on all the railways 
of the United States during that period being only 270. Says 
the railway organ: 


‘In other words, the number of persons killed by auto 
mobiles in only 22 cities was 64 per cent. greater than the 
total number of railway passengers killed. It was likewise 
five times as great as the number of passengers killed in trail 
accidents alone, which was 139; and it was greater than the 
number of passengers, railway employees, and all other persons, 
excepting trespassers, killed in all railway collisions and derail 
ments, the total killed in collisions and derailments, excepting 
trespassers, being 685. The largest number of passengers eVé 
killed in all ways in one year on the railways of the United 
States was 647, and yet this worst of all records, which wa 
made in 1907, was 44 less than the number killed in automobile 
accidents in 1912 in the 22 cities. 

“The accident record of the railways is being used by some 
writers as an argument for their acquisition by the public. It 
is assumed that if the public owned them it would operate them 
safely. The public already owns the streets and highways, and 
these figures regarding automobile accidents indicate how salé 
it makes them.” 
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SANE CHARITY IN KANSAS CITY 


OARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE is a vague-sounding 
B title for a department of municipal government. In 
some cities it might possibly suggest a sinecure created 

at the behest of a political boss with friends to supply with motor- 
cars. But to the people of Kansas City it stands for a commis- 
sion with a definite humane enterprise, a ’ 
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into all cases in the municipal court and in the house of correc- 
tion, and it had arbitrary power of parole or pardon. 

“Tt was the Board’s conviction in the beginning, as it had 
been Mr. Walsh’s, that too many men were in the workhouse. 
One of the earliest conclusions of the Board was that there should 
be no men at all in the workhouse. 

“The municipal farm was the result. It is a large place, 150 
acres, ten miles or so into the country, where recreative outdoor 

work is given to such delinquent men as it 





department under which the work of con- 
trolling vice and guarding the interests of 
the poor is thoroughly organized, if we are 
to believe Alfred Pittman, who writes 
about it in the Chicago Tribune. The 
Kansas City Board of Public Welfare is 
not doing anything that has not been at- 
tempted elsewhere; its mission is not un- 
usual; but, according to Mr. Pittman, it 
is better organized, has a more systematic 
program, and is obtaining more definite 
results than any other enterprise of its 
kind in the country. The idea originated 
in the brain of Frank P. Walsh, a lawyer, 
and its success is due largely to his work 
before he was recently appointed chairman 
of President Wilson’s new Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission. Mr. Pittman begins 
his article with a summary of the Board’s 
important achievements: 


“The municipal pawnshop, which is 
putting the extortionate pawnbrokers out 
of business. 

“The welfare loan-agency, which is 
ruining the loan-sharks. 

“The free legal-aid bureau, where the 
poor man can #9 to get protection in his 
legal rights. 

“The municipal employment bureau, 
which got 27,000 jobs for men last year. 

“The municipal rock quarry, which 
furnishes employment for men in the 
winter until they can find permanent 
situations. 

“The municipal farm, on which prison- 
ers are given wholesome work and where 
many of them are reclaimed. 

“The parole department, under which 
men have earned for their families $200,- 
000 in a period when otherwise they would 


is believed inadvisable to parole. The 
earnings of prisoners with destitute 
families are turned over to the wives and 
children who are inneed. The city paid 
for the farm and erected suitable build- 
ings. The workhouse as such ceased to 
exist. 

“One of the farm’s ‘alumni’ wrote back 
recently with such affection for the farm 
as a man might show for his college. His 
course there had straightened him up and 
he had gone West and made good. Itisa 
typical case. 

‘*The pardon and parole work of the 
Board disclosed a huge opportunity for 
social service which the ordinance that 
created the Board did not permit it to per- 
form. After a little more than a year in 
its restricted field a new ordinance re- 
organized the board under the name of the 
Board of Public Welfare. Its membership 
was increased from three to five, and, be- 
sides its parole and ‘pardon power, it was 
given complete control of all the city 
penal institutions and full supervision of 
all public charities and social work.” 


The Board’s success, says Mr. Pittman, 
is largely due to financial aid from William 
Volker, a merchant, who was its president 
during the first three years of its existence. 
There is, of course, a public appropria- 
tion; the private aid is supplementary. 
No member of the Board is permitted to 
say where the private money comes from, 
but it is generally understood that Mr. 
Volker gives it. “Mr. Walsh was counselor 
and attorney for the Board until he went 
to Washington, and Jacob Billikopf, super- 
intendent of the United Jewish Charities, 
has been its expert sociologist since its 
foundation. Our informant goes on to re- 
view the work: 





1 News Service. 





have been a charge on the community. sieges 


“The inquiry into women’s wages, which 
has thrown a sane and wholesome light 
where such a light was needed. 

“The dance-hall inspection, under which 
seores of young people are saved each week 


in Kansas City led to 


Relations Commission. 





HE FIGHTS FOR THE LOWLY. 
Frank P. Walsh's work for unfortunates 


the chairmanship of the Federal Industrial 


“The Board’s welfare loan-agency 
started about two and a half years ago. 
Up to April it had lent $120,000 at a 
; nominal interest rate—about one-fifth that 


his appointment to 








from coming under evil influences. 

“The housing investigation, which has presented facts that 
are bound to result in a general cleaning up of insanitary con- 
ditions.” 

This group of enterprises, which, in the opinion of Mr. Pittman, 
have made Kansas City a leader in social betterment work, had 
its beginning in the Board of Pardons and Paroles, created by 
ordinance in, 1908. The plan had been presented to T. T. 
Crittenden, Jr., then mayor, by Mr. Walsh. Mr. Walsh had 
been fighting poverty and its unwholesome results ever since 
he was a boy, and he hated it as an unnecessary evil. Of thirty 
boys he remembered in his neighborhood in St. Louis, where he 
was born and reared, ‘‘only three had come through to normal, 
useful manhood.” One of the catises of just such things, he 
thought, was the harm that was being done in the name of the 
law in the police courts. The writer goes on: 


“The new commission constituted itself a board of second 
trial. Itsat as often as necessary to keep up with all the police- 
Court convictions. It was given ample authority to inquire 


charged by the usual loan-agencies and 
pawnshops—and paid a_ dividend of 
4 per cent. Loan-sharks are the only persons who lose by 
the innovation. 

“The free legal-aid bureau gives free legal aid to those who 
can not afford to pay for it. In the last year the agency has 
collected about $10,000 in sums ranging from 50 cents to $5, 
mostly owed for wages. These small sums never would have 
been paid, for the washerwomen, hired girls, and others who are 
often cheated out of their money would have had no way to 
collect it. This bureau also has brought back more than a 
hundred wife-deserters, who have resumed the support of their 
families with a little help. 

‘*A set of rules is imposed by the Board on every public dance- 
hall, and inspectors are present to see that they are obeyed. If 
a dance-hall keeper does not cooperate, his place is closed. 
Agents of the Board personally visited in a year the homes of 276 
young girls who have been found in dance-halls unchaperoned 
and without proper escorts. Only about a dozen of the parents 
of such girls, it was found, knew that their daughters frequented 
such places. : 

‘‘The research bureau of the board is engaged in the investiga- 
tion of general community problems. Surveys cf housing, of 
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unemployment, of the industrial conditions of men and women 
in factories and mercantile establishments, and of the social evil 
have been completed in the last two years. 

‘‘One of the results of this investigation has been a new and 
much improved housing code, and an event which doubtless was 
hastened by it was the definite and apparently final closing 
less than two weeks ago of every ‘red-light’ house in Kansas 
i Oe . 

ome parole system, it is believed, has saved the city more 
than all the work of the Board has cost. The free legal -aid 
bureau has collected for needy families many thousand dollars 
more thanits cost. The free employment bureau likewise has 
got positions for men whose wages and salaries have aggregated 
annually several times what the bureau costs.” 





WHAT OUR NEW TARIFF DOES 
TO CUBA 


UR NEAREST NEIGHBORS are not likely to delay 
() long in letting us know what they think of the effects 

of our new .national tariff policy. From Cuba we are 
already hearing what a difference the new schedules of the 
Underwood Act will make. In the opinion of the editor of the 
Havana Cuba News, for instance, the whole face of Cuban- 
American economic and political relations will be changed. 
This is a sweeping statement, but the writer backs it up with 
figures and carefully worded statements. American trade with 
Cuba, we are reminded, has been fostered by the Reciprocity 
Treaty whereby Cuba grants a tariff reduction of 20 per cent. 
on American merchandise, and Cuban sugar imported into the 
United States is favored with a corresponding preferential. 
Now, with sugar on the free list, the island Republic is looking 
for some new favor to.balance the 20 per cent. preferential 
“still granted American goods here.” The Havana paper, 
which circulates largely among English-speaking residents in 
Cuba, continues: 


“The Cuban legation at Washington is asking a special in- 
terpretation of her relation to the new sugar tariff between 
March 1, 1914, and May 1, 1916, when that commodity be- 
comes wholly ‘free.’ Under the old tariff all sugars entering 
the American market paid 1.68 cents approximately per hundred 
weight, excepting Cuban sugar, which paid 20 per cent. less— 
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i.e., 1.384. After March 1, now, all sugars are to pay 25 per cent, 
less than the old tariff, or 1.26 cents, excepting Cuban sugar; 
the difference of opinion is as to what it should pay. Wash. 
ington seems inclined to think it should pay as usual, 20 pe 
cent. less than the regular tariff, or 1.008 under the 25 per cent, 
reduction. Cuba, on the other hand, says that when sho 
entered into the Reciprocity Treaty she got definite privileges 
among them a gross preferential of .34 cent below the tariff 
on sugar. The tariff has been changed, but she desires to re. 
tain that gross preferential, and to pay now, that is, 1.26 minus 
.34 or .92 cent, only.” 


This is ‘‘a question of mills,” but, we are told, ‘‘it may in. 
volve the fate of sixty million dollars’ worth of American 
business with Cuba.” For, unless Cuba gets the concessions 
which ‘‘make continuance of the Reciprocity Treaty look worth 
while,” what, “she will ask herself in plain Spanish,”’ is its use 
to her? 


“Spanish, French, German, and British business interests, 
against which it is a very real discrimination, will become very 
busy to persuade her that ‘there ain’t any.’ If she should 
denounce that treaty American trade in this market would be 
wiped out by the pen-stroke. 

“The other concessions Cuba will ask, perhaps now and 
perhaps not until after 1916, if she secures her interpretation 
of her treaty privileges under the new tariff, are lower duties 
on her tobacco, benefited not at all by present changes, and 
still lower duties on her fruits (pineapples and citrus-fruits).” 


Passing from the consideration of these economic changes 
which the new tariff is bringing about, the editor of The Cuba 


News asks us to observe the ultimate effect on the pclitical re- | 


lations between Cuba and the United States: 


‘* All agitation there has ever been here for annexation had 
its root in the desire of Cuban producers (regardless of their 
individual nationality) and of Cuban consumers as well to 
get. inside the American tariff wall. :.. Now, President 
Wilson in Washington, enacting his new radical Tariff Bill, 
and President Menoeal, in Havana, busily revising the Cuban 
tariff downward on necessities of life—food and _ clothing 
imported from the American market especially—and on agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery, implements, and combustibles 
—are showing them another way to attain what was their true 
object—free trade with the United States, which is truly Cuba’s 
only market.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


PRESERVING neutrality in Mexico is becoming almost as exciting as war 
—Newark News. 


HUERTA declares the Mexican people can not govern Mexico. Can he? 
—Philadelphia Record. 


FEMALE police force for Chi- 


INCOME tax has at least killed press-agent stories of theatrical salaries.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Not a few suspicious persons would shy at a Currency Bill that was 
unanimously approved by bankers.—Chicago News. 





cago shows how the women’s- 
club movement is spreading.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


THE Boston Globe _ asks: 
“Which. is the most civilized 
nation on earth?’’ Well, which 
nation has a Boston?—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


THE continued fighting in the 
Philippines indicates that many 
of the natives have not heard 
of the President’s benevolent 
purposes. — St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 





BISHOP GAILOR says the negro 
needs something ‘‘that will make 
religion and morality identical.’ 
If the negro ever finds it he 
should pass it along to the white 
races.—New York World. 


KANSAS will teach its high- 
school students to spell it 
“thru.”” A néw pamphlet on 
““What’s the Matter With Kan- 








“Rio riotously happy ove 
Teddy's arrival.’’ Of course. 
Add T. to Rio and you get Riot. 
—Charleston News and Courier. 


AxBovT the only thing Colonel 
Roosevelt has never done i 
going over Niagara Falls in 4 
barrel.—Columbus Ohio Stat 
Journal. 


IT becomes more and mor 
apparent that Johnny Lind’ 
voice doesn’t possess the seduc 
tive qualities of Jenny’s.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


MISSPELLED words in a cune- 
form inscriptionindicate that the 
simplifiers either were busy 
needed to get busy at Nippu 
forty centuries ago.— New York 
Tribune. 


Ir is said that considerable 
apathy was shown by Mexical 
candidates for the presidency. 








sas?” is also in process of Copyrighted 1913 by the Star Company. 


distribution. —Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


THE SIX BEST CELLARS! 


Also, it is believed that they 
wore chain-mail undershirts and 
were unable to get any insur 


—Opper in the New York American. ance.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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‘Mexic..”” Elucidating his meaning further, 








BRITISH ACCORD WITH US IN 


crop of British good wishes that has followed the un- 

complimentary remarks of Sir Lionel Carden on our 
Mexic:n policy has the look of some such strange reversal of 
nature. Sir Lionel is British Minister to Mexico, presenting his 
ereder:‘ials the very day after Huerta had clapped a large part of 
his Parliament into jail, and when this coincidence was called 
to his .ttention, he remarked, according to the dispatches, that 
“it wus not incumbent upon him to investigate what President 
Huert. had done,’”’ and he ‘‘did not consider it right for foreign- 
ers to constitute themselves a committee of 


f= may not commonly grow on thistles, but the. fine 











MEXICO 


‘We can only see one explanation of the British policy. We 


* believe this country’s Mexican policy is just the Mexican policy 


desired by a handful of British capitalists, who may have made 
it more palatable by persuading the British Foreign Office that 
behind President Wilson is the Standard Oil Company, reaching 
out for control of the Mexican oil supplies. There is a great deal 
which we are prepared to suffer at the dictation of rich men, 
anxious about their speculative investments, but we are not 
prepared to sacrifice the friendship of the United States; let 
the Foreign Office understand that.” 


Sir Hiram Maxim goes even further, and writes in the London 
Morning Post that Britain should stand with 





investization into the internal affairs of 


he re:iarked rather pointedly, as reported, 
that “I do not believe that the United 
State: fully realizes the seriousness of the 
situation here.” Next day he observed that 
the United States was ‘‘ working in the dark,”’ 
and \.ent on to contrast the strength and 
abilit’ of Huerta with the weakness and 
disorganization of the rebels. 
Several days later the British Embassy in 
Washington made a formal disclaimer of the 
authe:iticity of the interview—altho we have 
seen 20 denial of it from Sir Lionel himself— 
but the importance of the incident lies in the 
prompt action of the organs of British 
opinion in telling us that the British people 
are with us in our Mexican policy. True, 
considerable doubt seems to exist as to just 
what our policy is, but whatever it is, they 
say plainly that they value our friendship 
more than they do the British gold that is 
invested in the land of Huerta. ‘The 
friendship of the United States is more im- 
portant to Great Britain than any oil con- 
cession,’ declares The Pall Mall Gazette; and © 
the London Graphic thinks the British 
Government should first have assured itself 





vexing the United States, whose friendship is 
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AN UNINTENTIONAL HARMONIZER. 

Sir Lionel Carden’s reported stric- 
tures on our policy in Mexico pro- 
duced a most gratifying outburst of 
sympathy with us from the British 


that in supporting Huerta it ‘“‘did not risk press. Some of them suggest that he 
Ppo g should return to his native land. 


us, right or wrong: 


‘‘Nothing is so important to England as 
the friendship of the great American Republic. 
The destiny of Mexico is inevitable, and it 
is only a question of time when the great 
Anglo-Saxon race will enter into possession 
of the country. This ought to be under- 
stood by the Anglo-Saxons of the British 
Isles, and her officials should not attempt to 
put a brake on the wheels of progress, espe- 
cially on the continent of America. 

“Rightly or wrongly, England should 
stand by the American policy in Mexico.” 


The London Times is more lukewarm, and 
the London Globe thinks we are expecting 
too much when we demand constitutional 
government in a country like Mexico. We 
are too idealistic, thinks The Daily Mail, 
and it adds: 


‘*The danger in the Mexican situation is 
that which is always found lurking where 
idealism mingles with politics. Idealists 
seem fated to stir up trouble, and their 
idealism, if only for its transparent honesty, 
is more deadly in its effect if there are forces 
behind it which are by no means idealistic, 
but are only seeking to use it to serve their 
own earthly ends.” 


The Times takes this matter-of-fact view 
of the situation: 


‘We have no sort of political interests in 
Mexico other than those which we have in 








far more than all Lord Cowdray’s railways 
and copper-mines in Mexico.’’ The London Daily News believes 
that ‘‘the interests of our friendship with America require the 
recall of a Minister who does not appreciate that the main- 
tenance of such friendship is the keystone of British policy,” 
and the London Telegraph would also recall British recognition 
of the Mexican ruler. Comparing what Britain has at stake 
in Mexico and in the United States, The Daily News says: 


“What have we at stake in Mexico? What is governing our 
policy? Simply and solely money invested in Mexico by 
English bondholders, mine owners, and oil concessionnaires. The 
higher interests of Mexico are frankly admitted to be out of the 
purview of British policy there. 

_“Not all the British capital in Mexico would be compensa- 
tion for even the risk of losing America’s friendship. Under 
the present circumstances it would be our duty and the plain- 
est common sense to acquiesce in the American policy, even 
tho we thought it mistaken; but President Wilson’s policy is 
hot mistaken. All that has happened in Mexico confirms 
the keane of his insight and justifies the courage of his 
Conduct. 


any other foreign State in which our 
financial and commercial interests are large. It is no concern of 
ours by what men or what party the Government is carried on. 
It does concern us, for the sake of our trade and our capital 
invested there, that the Government should be able and willing 
to preserve some measure of order and justice and maintain a 
regular and stable administration. That is the limit of our 
interest in the internal affairs of the Republic. ...... 

‘“* We are awaiting the development of events with a sincere 
desire to see peace and decent government reestablished in 
Mexico. Americans, we all know, are inspired by the same 
motives, but they seem to define their attitude toward any 
new Government which the elections may bring forth before 
it has come into being. If they havea practical plan for realizing 
the immediate benefits which we and they agree that Mexico 
requires, we shall be ready, we need hardly say, to give it our 


best, our most friendly consideration. To speak frankly, we do ' 


not believe a Government can be established in Mexico in 
accordance with their ideals. We shall be delighted to find 
that we are mistaken. 

“There has, we repeat, been no friction between London and 
Washington on the question hitherto; we earnestly hope there will 
be none in the future.” 
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TURKEY WILLING TO RESCUE 
MACEDONIA 


HE FRIGHTFUL ATROCITIES in Macedonia since 

the Allies ‘‘rescued’’ it from Turkish rule arouse the 

pity of the Moslems, who think now that they should 

rescue the bleeding province from the Christians. It is stated 

as a fact by the Jkdam (Constantinople) that ‘‘to-day all the 

inhabitants of Macedonia, Bulgarians included, desire autonomy 

for Macedonia under Ottoman suzerainty,’’ and it believes that 

“this would settle the whole vexed racial problem.’’ The inter- 

national Carnegie commission that has been making a searching 
investigation of the atrocities 
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to Anatolia to start anew their business there, leaving all business 
prostrate in Salonika. But to-morrow’s state will be far worse 
than that of to-day 

‘‘The hot blood in which old hatreds have fermented will de. 
velop brutal passions which will brook no restraint, and the 
Moslems will suffer most, till they are wiped out altogether. 
For they have no comitadji, adepts at slaughter, and can not 
defend themselves. Therefore if it is our duty to plan for the 
protection of the Moslems in Macedonia, it is also the duty of 
Europe, in the name of humanity, to consider what is to be done 
to restore security to the population of those regions, for Europe 
is in part responsible for present conditions. 

“In our opinion, to put an end to the anarchy of to-day and 
to the wars which will burst out to-morrow, the remedy is to 
erect Macedonia into an autonomous principality with Salonika 
as its capital city, under the 





has just ended its labors, and 


joint control of the Powers, 





the dispatches state that the 
commission blames all the 
Balkan Powers for their inhu- 
manity. The letters of the 
Greek soldiers relating their 
atrocities, which were captured 
by the Bulgarians and de- 
nounced by the Greeks as for- 
geries, are declared authentic, 
and in addition the Greeks are 
charged with using the forbid- 
den dum-dum bullets. The 
Bulgarians, however, are found 
to have outdone all the rest in 
atrocity, infuriated by what 
they considered the treachery 
of their allies. Turkey, ‘Bul- 
garia, and Greece gave the 
commission every facility for 
inquiry, while Servia ‘“‘did its 
utmost to prevent an unham- 
pered investigation.””’ The Ta- 
nine (Constantinople) remarks 
that the good name of the 
Turk is now cleared and the 
- excellence of his rule in Mace- 
donia is demonstrated. It 
observes: 


“Since the invasion of the 
Allies poor Macedonia has been 
ascene of blood and fire. From 
every quarter, from Mussul- 
man, Albanian, Bulgar, Serb, 
Greek, comes one cry of com- 
plaint. The Christians, who 
were to be delivered from 
Turkish slavery, have found no 








OMINOUS FOR GREECE. 


This photograph, sent to us by the Greek Legation in Washington, 
shows Mr. Bilinski with his wife and his vice-consul, standing behind 
the gibbet at Janina on which ten of the Greek notables of the city 
were executed during the war, condemned by the Turkish authorities. 
Mr. Bilinski has been appointed to represent Austria-Hungary on 
the commission which will trace the boundary between Greece and 
Albania, and Greece considers the appointment grossly unfair. A 
mass meeting of protest against it was recently held in Janina. 


when all rivalries and hostility 
shall be supprest. 

“How is this result to be at- 
tained? Shall we send our 
Army to Macedonia to expel 
the Greeks and establish an au- 
tonomous principality? That 
would be a wearisome expedi- 
tion, and besides it would sub- 
ject us to charges which, in the 
face of our previous protesta- 
tions, it would be difficult to 
meet. The work should be 
done by the united action of 
the Powers. We need finan- 
cial aid from Europe, and must 
not do what will close this 
door in our faces. As to the 
settlement of the question of 
the islands, we have left it to 
the Powers, and I see no reason 
why we should be impatient 
over some delay in reaching 
that settlement. Is it not 
better if we wait? The scales 
are day by day turning in 
our favor. The dreadnought 
Reshadie will soon be added 
to our Navy and we shall then 
be in better condition to treat 
with Greece.”’ 





The Jkdam notes what others 
have also reported, that there 
is less religious liberty in 
Macedonia now among the 
Christian sects than there was 
under Moslem rule, and it fa- 
vors a military invasion of 
Macedonia to restore the sway 
of the Crescent. It says: 


“The Balkan War was to 








rest. Wecan safely affirm that 

if there was any need of exculpating the good name of the Turks, 
the Balkan wars have accomplished that. Europe charged us 
with all the calamities suffered in Macedonia; we were the ones 
who killed, burned, maladministered, tried to make Turks of 
Christians. Well, we have retired. Paradise should now be re- 
stored there. But instead of a restored paradise, we see confu- 
sion, strife, and division run riot, so that the Greeks declare they 
have suffered more from the Bulgarians in six months than they 
did from the Turks in six centuries. While the Bulgars are pub- 
lishing the brutalities of the Greeks, news comes of the slaughter 
of Albanians by Servians, and of the burning of Servian villages 
by Albanians, fearful anarchy everywhere. We don’t propose 
to meddle with the business of Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs cutting 
each other’s throats. We stand far off, spectators, and ery to 
all the world, There! now you see! But, alas, the poor Mussul- 
man Turks are mixed up in the confusion and distress. The 
Greeks, on retiring from the regions they give up to the Bulgars, 
burn Moslem villages as a testimony to the justice of Greek rule, 
and drive the people far away. In Salonika there are many 
Moslem and non-Moslem merchants who are planning removal 


have liberated the various 
races from galling servitude. 
It has not so resulted. It has rather resulted in the loss 
of the rights those races held under Ottoman rule, when 
the Government recognized the religious and civil officers 
who were freely chosen by the several Christian communities. 
But the various elements of the population that have fallen 
into the hands of the Balkan Government can no longer 
possess the rights they formerly enjoyed. It is therefore 
natural that they should, all alike, without distinction of race 
or religion, desire autonomy under Ottoman sovereignty. This 
defines the present duty of the Ottoman state, viz., to go forward 
relying on her military strength and establish Macedonian 
autonomy. The Greeks have no right to remain in Kavala, or 
in Salonika, the capital of the new principality. The Ottoman 
Army should advance beyond Salonika, to Elassona, and enter 
Thessaly, and cancel the claims of the Greeks to the islands also. 
This erection of Macedonia into an autonomous principality 
would serve the interests of Roumania and of the Great Powers 
of Europe, and make possible a real balance of power in the 
Balkans, and stop the present deadly rivalry.”—Translations 
made for THe Literary DiceEst. 
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THE “INFERIORITY” OF WOMEN 


UCH IS THE VERDICT of no less an authority than Sir 
S Almroth Wright, who is not only an M.D., an F.R.S., and 

an F.R.C.S.I., but is the author of the systems of anti- 
typhoid inoculation and of therapeutic inoculation for bacterial 
infections. His critics, not dazzled by all this, are asking what 
he would say about feminine inferiority if he should meet some 
such specimens as Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, as Deborah 
and Ruth, as Mary of Bethlehem, as Joan of Arc, and Miss 
Nightingale, not to speak of the innumerable women who did 
heroic work in our own Civil War. What the shades of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and George Eliot would say of the British sci- 
entist’s book would make interesting reading. Its title is ‘‘The 
Unexpurgated Case Against Woman Suffrage,” and it contains 
the following broad statement: ‘‘The failure to recognize that 
man is the master, and why he is master, lies at the root of the 
suffrage movement.”’ Upon which the London Daily Chronicle 
ecomme:its in the verses of the following lampoon, under the title 
of “Tlie Master’’: 


Female! Wilt thou court disaster, 
Striving hard against the light? 
Man declares that man is master— 
Man is Wright. 


Shouldst thou press for why and wherefore, 
Woman's reason thou'lt invite; 
Man is boss because he’s master; 
That’s all Wright. 


Hence, with thy mistaken ‘‘ movement,” 
Puny, servile parasite; 
Status quo and self-improvement 
Sounds all Wright. 


Almroth thus succeedeth Almroth; 
Have we not convinced you quite? 
Female! Thou wouldst make a lamb wroth; 
That’s not Wright. 

It will be remembered that last year Sir Almroth wrote to the 
London Times denouncing what he called ‘‘the hysteria and 
folly’ of the Pankhurst campaign. He declares that ‘‘woman 
has hitherto stifled discussion by placing her taboo on anything 
seriously unflattering being said about her in public,” so he 
announces now that he will set aside convention and speak what 
he conceives to be ‘“‘indisputable but unflattering proof.”” He 

















GREEK SCHOOL AT ALISTRATI, BURNED BY THE BULGARIANS. 
From ‘‘A Sad Page in Balkan History,’’ published at Athens. 











sums up the suffragists as women who want to have everything 
for nothing—‘ wives who do not see that they are beholden to 


‘men for anything and those who consider that they have not 


made a sufficiently good name for themselves—in short, all 
ungrateful women.’’ Woman as a class is pronounced by this 
learned man to be an “‘insolvent citizen.” ‘She contributes 
little to the finances of the state. If she has money, it has been 
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made for her in the vast number of instances by man, and being 
a dependent of man, it follows that she is not entitled to vote.”’ 

“The vote represents physical force, and woman does not 
possess that force,” says Dr. Wright. ‘‘The virile and imperial 
race will not permit any attempt at forceful control by women.”’ 

















BABY WOUNDED BY THE BULGARIANS AT SERRES. 
From ‘‘ A Sad Page in Balkan History,”’ published at Athens. 











Viewed from this standpoint of force, ‘‘the woman-sufirage 
measure stands on an absolutely different basis to any other 
extension of the subject. It would undermine the physical 
sanction of the laws.’”” Woman, he says, ‘‘is intellectually unfit 
to exercise the vote. Her morality is as defective as her in- 
tellect. It is personal and domestic, not public, morality which 
is instinctive in her.” To quote further: 


“Tt would be difficult to find one who would trust a woman 
to be just to the rights of others in the case with the material 
interests of her children or of a devoted husband involved. 
Woman is almost without a moral sense in the matter of choosing 
or engaging herself to political assistance with the view to in- 
fluencing votes. In this matter one would not be very far from 
the truth if one alleged that there are no good women, but only 
women who have lived under the influence of good men. Even 
more serious than this sacrifice of public to private morality is 
the fact that even reputedly ethical women will, in the interest 
of what they take to be idealistic causes, violate laws which are 
universally accepted as being of moral obligation.” 


Sir Almroth proceeds by considering what is the reason for 
this sudden outburst for woman-suffrage, and he says: 


“The suffrage movement has resulted from an excess of female 
population which has produced economic difficulties for woman, 
and the severe sexual restrictions which obtain in England have 
bred in her sex hostility. The real aim of the suffrage movement 
is to give women the economic independence out of the earnings 
and taxes of men. If this movement succeeds, if the ambitions 
of the suffragists could be realized, every assembly, board, 
university, and learned society would be converted into an 
epicene institution until we should have nothing everywhere 
but one vast cock-and-hen show.” 


The learned doctor closes with an appeal to teachers who must 
impress upon the minds of girls the fact that individual men 
will shower upon individual women ‘‘every good thing which, 


suffrage or no suffrage, they could never have procured for them- 
selves.”’ 
The question of woman’s rights received a somewhat different 
treatment at the Church Congress recently held at Southampton, 
where Bishop Welldon, one of the most advanced thinkers in 
the English episcopate, declared that in his: opinion ‘‘ women 
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should have equal authority with men in asserting their con- 
jugal and property privileges.”” The Daily Mail (London) 
takes up the various pleas of the Doctor and the Bishop, the 
latter of whom summed up his views by saying, “‘ What is 
needed is that the half-learned lesson of chivalry toward women 
should be mastered.”” On which this paper remarks, ‘‘ We pre- 
fer the Bishop’s standpoint and temper to the scientist’s.”’ 





AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN INDIA 


ITTLE as we may suspect it, the occasional visits paid to 
our country by some of the native Princes of India 
are having a far-reaching effect upon the advancement 

of the millions of East-Indians 
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At the end of 1910-11 there were 6,906 students in 41 English. 
teaching institutions and 178,571 in 2,985 vernacular schools, 
The number of girls attending different schools was 54,497, 

‘““There were various special schools, including four mugig 
schools. The expenditure from State funds on education 
increased from £42,650 in 1902-03 to £92,421 in 1910-11... . oe 

‘““The report for 1910-11 (issued by the Baroda Government) 
states that the Education Department is under orders to open 
primary schools wherever it is possible to gather together fifteen 
children, and that on this basis no village with a population of 
one hundred souls will long remain without a school, save under 
exceptional circumstances.” 3 


The Gaekwar also is advancing agriculture by means outlined 
thus by the same authority: 


‘‘Agriculture has been helped by means of seed depots, by the 
employment of specialists, and 





over whom these rulers exercise 
government in their own name 
and right, tho subject to some 
interference on the part of the 
British-Indian authorities. The 

raekwar of Baroda—his High- 
ness Shri Sir Sayaji Rao III. 
Gaekwar, G.C.S.I., Sena Khas 
Khel (Commander of the Select 
Army), Sham Sher Bahadur 
(Illustrious Swordsman), to 
give him some of his titles— 
who has come to us more than 
any other of his fellow chiefs, 
was so struck by the liberality 
with which we make provision 
for the education of our rising 
generation fhat he sent orders 
home to make primary educa- 
tion free for all and compulsory 
for schoolable boys and girls. 
This innovation caused consid- 
erable annoyance to the au- 
thorities of British India, for 
they fight shy of the expense, 
not only because to meet it they 
will have to cut down the huge 
‘‘white’’ army kept in Hindu- 
stan, but because by investing 
the natives with’ knowledge 
they will make them long for 
self-government. However, we 
read in the ‘‘Statement Exhib- 
iting the Moral and Mate- 
rial Progress and Conditions 
of India During the Year 
1911-12 and the Nine Pre- 








AN AMERICAN AT HEART. 


The Gaekwar of Baroda, as he appears in Oriental garb and sur- 
roundings. While his looks here seem to belie his Yankee predilec- 
tions, his reforms in Baroda reveal his underlying Americanism. 


by various arrangements for 
instruction and demonstration, 
Three agricultural bank: were 
established in’ 1899 anc sub 
sequent, and two organized 
in 1910-11 brought the total to 
five; their operations have been 
on a rather limited scalc, the 
working capital in 1912 
amounting to £11,300. Consid- 
erable progress has, however, 
been made under a Covpera- 
tive Credit Societies Act passed 
in 1905; at the end of 1911-12 
there were 122 societies, with 
2,815 members, and a working 
capital of over £13,000.”’ 


The Maharaja of Baroda en- 
gaged the services of an Ameri- 
can expert, Mr. R. Cahoon 
Whitneck, to advise him on the 
organization of ‘finance and 
banking, and as a result a 
great economic advance has 
been made. More recently the 
Maharaja employed an Ameri- 
can expert to make a thorough 
survey of the economic re- 
sources of Baroda. We read: 


‘‘Manufacturing industries 
have made some _ progress. 
The State cotton-spinning and 
weaving mill was sold to a 
company in 1905, and various 
other’ companies have been 
floated. In 1906 an economic 
adviser was appointed, and the 
Bank of Baroda, subsidized 
by the State, was.opened in 
1908. A geological survey of 








ceding Years,”’ issued by the 

British-Indian Government, that the reform inaugurated by the 
Maharaja of Baroda has made remarkable headway. This 
document, prepared by officials the reverse of friendly to the 
Gaekwar, says: 


‘‘The Gaekwar has shown great interest in education, and 
notable advances have been made. In 1904 an act was passed to 
provide for the extension to other parts of the State of the 
system of free compulsory education (up to a certain standard) 
that had been in force experimentally in one taluka (subdivision) 
since 1893, and in the following year it was decided to extend 
the system accordingly to all parts of the State, excepting certain 
very backward tracts. The number of schools was greatly 
increased in the next few years, special grants being made to 
some villages whose local boards were unable to open schools 
for want of funds. The ages between which attendance is 
compulsory are 7 to 12 for boys and 7 to 11 (7 to 10 previous 
to 1909) for girls; exemption is allowed on various grounds. 


point of view was carried out 
in 1908, but no very notable result was accomplished.” 
Among the other notable reforms made by this enlightened 
East-Indian, the following are mentioned in the Blue Book: 


‘“‘Mention should be made of the Infant Marriage Preven- 
tion Act, a tentative measure of social reform passed in 1904, 
which fixt twelve as the minimum age of marriage for girls. 
The act made provision for exemptions of which advantage 
has been taken in large numbers of cases, and offenses have 
been very leniently dealt with.” : 

During the last four years an American expert has been 
busy at Baroda organizing stationary and circulating libraries 
at the capital of the Gaekwar’s State and throughout his do- 
minions, which had, according to the recent census, an area of 
8,099 square miles, a population of 2,032,798 souls, and which 
yielded an annual revenue of about $5,500,000. 
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By «ourtesy of *‘The Scientific American,’’ New York. 
A DIKE OF BASALT (a), WHICH CUTS VOLCANIC CLAY ROCK. 
‘his basalt was hot molten lava when it was injected 


siderably. The parallel benches mark excavation levels. 





REMARKABLE FAULT PLANE (C) ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE CULEBRA CUT. 
The earth adjustments which caused this, and similar breaks or faults, took place 
in‘o the clay rock. Since cooling it has been subjected thousands of years ago. The rocks on the right of (c) dropt downward about 
to shearing stresses which have broken and jogged it con- forty-five feet, as shown by the fact that (a’) is a continuation of the lava flow 
(a), (0) of (b), and so on. A minor break or fault plane is shown at (d). 


EVIDENCES OF DISTURBANCE AT PANAMA. 


Th: Geologist of the Canal Commission says that while it is ‘‘ not absolutely impossible that a destructive earthquake might visit the Canal, 
still it is so extremely improbable as to be well outside the range of all practical considerations."’ 








EARTHQUAKES AND THE CANAL 


shocks at Panama gives special interest to a study of 

geological conditions on the isthmus and of what they 
reveal, contributed by the geologist of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, Donald F. MacDonald, to The Scientific American 
(New York, October 18). He tells us that while the earthquake 
belts of Central and South America are approximately co- 
extensive with the regions of fairly high mountains, there are 
few, if any, mountain ranges, properly so-called, in the Panama 
Republic, altho there are high mountain groups. According 
to the older geographies the North and South American Cordil- 
leras were practically one continuous chain from Alaska to 
Cape Horn. This, Mr. MacDonald assures us, is quite incor- 
rect, for the mountains of Panama, Costa Rica, and some of 
the other Central-American republics are younger than the 
great ranges and had a different origin, for they are not due 
to folding by lateral pressure, as the mountains of western 
America chiefly are, but originated from intrusions of volcanic 
rocks. He goes on: 


‘T RECENT OCCURRENCE of two earthquake 


“Therefore, the Canal is far removed from the great mountain 
Masses, the settling and adjustment of which might cause 
cumulative stresses that would culminate in rock ruptures 
great enough to give destructive earth vibrations. Further- 
more, the relative weakness of most of the rocks within the 
Canal Zone region prohibits the accumulation of stresses suffi- 
Clently great to cause violent rock rupture, with concomitant 
earth jars of destructive proportions. Theoretically, then, we 
would expect the Canal Zone to be well outside the Central 
American earthquake belt. This is quite in accordance with 
the facts of observation as given in a long and fairly complete 
record of the quakes that have occurred from the time of the 
Spanish conquest to the year 1886. 


“In all that time and up to the present only two severe 
shocks were noted; one of these, in 1621, destroyed many of the 
buildings in Panama, and one in 1882 damaged several buildings 
and bridges, and locally threw the railway track out of aline- 
ment. In Colon the latter quake is said to have opened a few 
crevices, and to have been attended with some fatalities. Very 
many smaller shocks have occurred, and since the installation of 
seismographs by the Isthmian Canal Commission, numerous 
tremors, most of which are detectable only by instrument, are 
recorded every month. The liability of the Canal to injury 
and destruction by earthquakes has been proclaimed; but the 
fact is that no earthquake since 1621 would have inconvenienced 


. it, and the shock of that year, tho severe enough to shake down 


adobe houses, and even some masonry structures, would have 
had no serious effect on canal slopes, and little effect on such 
rock-founded, solid concrete structures as the locks. ...... 
‘*Tho not absolutely impossible that a destructive earthquake 
might visit the Canal, still it is so extremely improbable as to 


- be well outside the range of all practical considerations. In 


summary, then, the following are the chief resons why it is 
believed the Canal will never be in any appreciable danger from 
earthquakes: 

‘1. The large number of tremors instrumentally recorded 
every month is evidence that slow adjustments are constantly 
taking place, and thus no great accumulations of stress, that 
might later culminate in a big shock, are possible. 

“*2. The absence from the Isthmian region of high moun- 
tains and of geologically recent volcanic activity is evidence 
in favor of the absence of earthquakes; especially as such high 
mountains are a striking geological feature of the whole Central 
American earthquake belt. 

‘*3. The presence of numerous small faults and of the faulted- 
down conditions of such voleanic cores as Gold Hill and Con- 
tractors’ Hill is evidence that adjustment here has progressed 
well on toward the establishment of normal conditions of equi- 
librium. 

“4. The tensile strength of the majority of the rocks within 
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the Canal Zone is quite low, and they would shear with com- 
parative ease, thus preventing any relatively great accumulation 
of stress which might result in 
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reduction of-steam, so that no coal-burning ship is able to 
maintain full power for any great length of time. On the othe 
hand, the stoke-hole of an gij- 





a comparatively intense shock. 
However, experience teaches 
that where earthquakes hap- 
pen, maximum destructive 
effects on buildings occur where 
they are built on loose and fri- 
able material. -This considera- 
tion might therefore subtract a _ 
little from the saving benefits 
of the yielding and preventive 
qualities of the Canal Zone 
rocks. 

‘*5. Over three hundred years 
of earthquake observation 
shows only two shocks of con- 
siderable magnitude, and there 
is every reason to believe that 
the severest of these would not 
have seriously damaged even 
the most delicate parts of the 
Canal. 

“That many small and 
harmless shocks will traverse 


Illustrations frm the London ** Graphic.”* 





THE OLD STYLE. 


In the stoke-hold of a coal-burning ship. The present stoke-hold is 
an inferno of heat, noise, dust, and incessant labor. 


burning ship is as quiet ag a 
reading-room by comparison, 
A spray leads from the tanks 
into the furnace, and through 
this the oil is pumped; and all 
that the ‘stokers’ have to do 
is to see that the proper pres- 
sure is maintained, that the 
oil is burning properly, and that 
the sand into which the waste 
falls is occasionally renewed,” 


Thereis, however,one trouble 
confronting the British Ad- 
miralty—that of supply. Sup- 
plies must be drawn from over- 
sea, and besides this, prices are 
being held up by a complicated 
system of ‘rings.’ To over. 
come the first difficulty, the Ad- 
miralty is constructing depots 








the Canal Zone is certain, but 
that the Canal is liable to be seriously damaged by earthquakes 
is contrary to all the evidence.” 





A NAVAL REVOLUTION 
OIL-FUEL 


HE MEANING of oil-fuel in the Navy, as an all- 
round promoter of efficiency, is explained in an illustrated 
article contributed to the London Graphic (October 11) 
by Percival A. Hislam. The matter, we are told, has been 
occupying the attention of the British Admiralty since 1900, 
when they began experiments with the old cruiser Blenheim, 
and when Winston Churchill became First Lord, a few years 
ago, there were already 112 British war-ships built or building 
to burn oil-fuel exclusively. Under the Churchill régime, a 
further great impetus has been given to this use, and in his 
first ship-building program—that of 1912-13—every unit will 
use oil alone to make steam, including five battle-ships, eight 
cruisers, twenty destroyers, and many submarines. This looks 
as if the powerful British Navy would ultimately use coal 
only in exceptional cases. What are the advantages that have 
induced the British naval au- 


THROUGH 


for storing oil at an expense of 
over $5,000,000, and is also building ships for the carriage of oil 
from the oil fields to these depots. To render the Navy inde- 
pendent of rings, the Government is becoming the owner, or at 
any rate the controller, of at least a portion of the supply of oil 
required, now about 200,000 tons a year. To quote further: 


‘Ultimately, of course—and perhaps very soon indeed—the 
internal-combustion engine will replace steam as the motive 
power of even the largest ships, and oil will then be used in the 
most efficient manner. 

“In addition to its many other advantages for naval purposes, 
oil scores heavily over coal as a steam-raiser. The burning of 1 
pound of oil will convert 13 pounds of water to steam, whereas 
a similar weight of coal converts only 8 or 84% pounds. This 
means that a given weight of oil will carry a ship more than 50 
per cent. farther than an equal weight of coal; and the liquid 
has another notable advantage, inasmuch as it occupies only 
86 per cent. of the space required for coal. 

“Altogether, it is not exaggerating to say that as a means for 
moving ships oil is at least 60 per cent. superior to coal—that is, 
while our latest ships can carry sufficient coal.to take them some 
1,800 miles at a speed of 22 knots, they would be able to travel 
3,000 miles if oil instead of coal were burned in their furnaces. 
This is obviously a factor which may influence naval strategy 
very considerably. It reduces the value of coaling stations 
and fuel depots generally by 60 per cent., and consequently 

those nations which are less 





thorities to make this great 
change? Says Mr. Hislam: 


‘In the first place, when a 
eoal-burning ship has emptied 
her bunkers the whole crew 
have to shovel and carry, stow 
and trim for hours on end. 
An average armored ship can 
earry 2,000 tons, and it would 
be a good performance for six 
or seven hundred men to get 
such a quantity on board in 
ten hours; and for another ten 
hours after that they would be 
fit for very little. 

‘‘An oil-burner simply goes 
alongside a wharf, hoses are 
screwed on to the pipes which 
lead down from the tanks, and 
the whole operation of ‘oiling’ 
is completed in a marvelously 








THE NEW STYLE. 


The furnaces of an oil-fuel warship. The stok2-hold of the future, 
where all is clean and silent, and little labor is required. 


favorably situated in this re 
spect than Great Britain will 
feel the severity of the handi- 
cap much less. Germany is& 
notable instance of a_ strong 
sea Power possessing practic- 
ally no oversea bases whatever, 
and this has always been held 
to afford a very strong guaranty 
of protection to British com- 
merce in the event of wat, 
since a commerce-destroyer can 
not for long pursue its du 
ties without replenishing its 
bunkers. 

“The substitution of oil for 
coal, and of tanks for bunkers, 
will not remove the handicap 
altogether, but it is reduced by 
evéry increase in the endurance 
of the ship. This advantage 
is not a one-sided one. The 
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short space of time without the 

least manual labor. What a vast difference, too, when it comes 
to feeding the furnaces! In a coal-burning ship when running 
at full speed the stoke-holds are full of sweating stokers, stript to 
the waist and shoveling madly but methodically, trimming the 
furnaces, or clearing one of rubbish. This operation leads to a 


stronger Power acts on the 
offensive, a policy which involves the absence of its ships from 
their own bases. With oil instead of coal they would have to re 
turn much less frequently for fresh fuel, and, indeed, the nece® 
sity for doing so would be obviated altogether, since the oil can 
be taken out to them by tank-ships and transferred at sea.” ” 
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OIL VERSUS COAL. 


The smokeless oil-driven ship (on left) contrasted with a coal-fuel squadron under its canopy of smoke. 











THE USES OF UPSIDE-DOWN FLYING 


‘’ LEAST one authority on aviation thinks that the 
A recent demonstrations of upside-down flying, described 
- in Tue Literary Digsst, are likely to do more harm 

than good. What Pégoud has proved, says the editor of The 
Aeroplane (London, October 2), is that a properly constructed 
machine, with a pilot who keeps his head, is safe in any posi- 
tion, provided it is far enough from the ground. But he has 
not proved the stability of the machine, which could only be 
shown by locking the controls, and then seeing whether it would 


- right itself without human aid. Pégoud’s performance is likely 


to give confidence to pilots under adverse circumstances, but 
the trouble is that it will probably be imitated by less able 
pilots on less suitable machines. Possibly it may be well, says 
the author, with somewhat brutal cynicism, if the first pilot who 
attempts M. Pégoud’s performance breaks his neck, as this 
will act as a useful deterrent to others. As asane pronounce- 
ment on this question he prints a letter from an English aviator, 
Mr. J. W. Dunne, which ends as follows: 

“Allow me to point out that there are at present three possible 
lines of development toward safety in flying. 

“(1) An unstable machine controlled by a skilled human 
being. (2) An unstable machine controlled by automatic in- 
sentient mechanism, as in the ‘Moreau,’ with its inevitable risk 
of failure at some critical moment. (3) A stable machine which 
does not require controlling at all. 

“T believe in the future of the last-named type, and I believe 
I carry the majority of pilots with me.” 


The editor’s conclusion is given briefly in the following lines: 














“What is wanted is not a machine which can be righted by 
the pilot when turned upside down, but a machine which will 
never turn upside down at all.” 































A NEW METHOD OF STERILIZING MILK 


HILE PASTEURIZATION effectually destroys germs 
WV in milk, it somewhat modifies both the properties 
and the flavor. A new process invented by Dr. 
Lobeck, of Leipsic, is said to be free from these objections. 
Pasteurization consists in heating the milk to a temperature of 
from 144° to 149°F. The new method consists of a more 
sudden heating to about 135° F., followed by an immediate 
cooling, the theory being that harmful bacteria are instantly 
destroyed by the right temperature, while a change in the flavor 
and other qualities of the milk requires longer time to effect. 
In the Revue des Sciences (Paris) for September 30 the following 
description is given: 


“The apparatus consists of two cylinders, one inside the 
other. The milk enters the inner cylinder through a blast- 
pipe in the form of spray. The space between the two cylinders 
serves as a heating chamber into which steam enters by lateral 
tubes and heats the milk to the desired temperature (about 
135° F.). The two compartments are closed by tightly fitting 
lids or caps. The accessory parts are a force-pump, a pressure 
reservoir, and a refrigerating apparatus. This last is provided 
with a hood to prevent infection from outside and contact of 
the air with the cooling surfaces. 

“The force-pump draws the milk, and throws it into the 
reservoir, where it finds a pressure of three or four atmospheres. 
























ADVANTAGES OF OIL PROPULSION SHOWN AT A GLANCE. 


This map is designed to show the relative value of oil as compared with coal for long-distance cruising purposes. The effect will be to 
render many coaling stations superfluous. In fact, the radius of action of a war-ship would practically extend to the Antipodes. 
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A regulator prevents this degree of pressure being exceeded 
and pushes all excess of milk toward the reservoir.” 

An excellent feature of the machine is the ease with which it 
is cleansed and sterilized. This is accomplished by the simple 
method of operating it for ten minutes with very hot water 
instead of milk. The sterilizer can then be set to work and will 
run for hours without interruption and without attention. 
The process is said to be especially effective in destroying the 
bacilli of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, ete. 





TO CONQUER A NEW DUTCH PROVINCE —A new prov- 
ince is to be added to Holland as the certain result of a costly 
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QUICK LUNCHES AND OTHER MEAIS 


HE ‘QUICK LUNCH” has been so vilified, deplored, 

and objected to that the reader hardly believes his 
eyes when he actually sees a defense of it in the eon. 
servative pages of the London Lancet. If a lunch is ‘‘ quiek” 
merely because it is small, it may be commendable, we ar 
quite reasonably told. A heavy meal bolted rapidly is not 
conducive to digestion; but one can not occupy much iime in 
eating a biscuit; and a biscuit may be all that one needs. The 
writer’s conditional commendation of the ‘‘quick lunch” comes 
as the climax of an excellent little treatise on the su) ject of 
‘“Meals,” most of which we 





quote below. He says: 
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From the London **Sphere.”’ 


HOW HOLLAND WILL WIN A NEW PROVINCE FROM 





cae 
AMELAND est alia 
si 


“Were the entire food supply 
of the world equitably jistrib- 
uted, the labors of  s:rgeons 
and physicians alike would besgen- 
sibly reduced, but in the meap- 
time those who eat too m ich are 
as frequently the care 0} medi- 
cal men as are those who «at too 
little. . . . The victims o: exeggs 
or of deprivation can be r=lieved 
by treatment, but the advice 
must be carefully followed, and 
neither patient necessari!y does 
this. ...In the case of the 
man who eats too muchi, and 
equally in the case of the man 
who can not obtain more than 
two meals a day, it is suggested, 
we have read recently, that the 
meal to be sacrificed should be 
breakfast. The reason offered 
for this belief is that after the 
night’s sleep the bodily strength, 
nervous and muscular, is at 
its highest, and work can be 
carried on without food. The 
machine is running strongly, and 
no fuel is required for the time 
being. There would appear to 
be good foundation for such be- 
lief, and yet, in this country at 
any rate, we believe very few 
people act upon it. 

‘‘How many men are in the 
habit of doing any work before 






THE ZUIDER ZEE. 








and laborious contest, waged not with human foes, but with 
the forces of nature—forees that the hardy Dutch have many 
times met and subdued in the past. The much-talked-of 
reclamation of the Zuider Zee is apparently at last to be carried 
out in earnest. Says The Sphere (London, October 4): 


‘‘In her speech from the throne at the recent opening of the 
Dutch Parliament, Queen Wilhelmina stated that a bill would 
be introduced for the drainage of the Zuider Zee, so as to form 
a new province. A study of the map will convince one of the 
immense advantages which must result if this bold proposition 
is successfully carried into effect. The Zuider Zee (Southern 
Sea) was formerly a lake surrounded by fens and marshes, its 
present extent being chiefly the result of floods which occurred 
in the thirteenth century. Its area is about 2,000 square miles 
and average depth from 10 to 19 feet. It has always been the 
work of the Hollanders to recover as much as possible of the land 
lost to them in this manner in past ages, and in the literal sense 
they can be said to have half made their country, having reclaimed 
over 1,000,000 acres from sea, lake, and river since the sixteenth 
century. Schemes for the reclamation of the Zuider Zee have 
been at various times discust, and a bill was introduced in 1900, 
but afterward withdrawn to deal with, first, some 115,000 
acres of the southern part at a cost of $40,000,000, and eventually 
500,000 acres at an estimated additional cost of $120,000,000. 
The present measure before the Dutch Parliament is doubtless 
an extension and completion of those plans.” 


they have breakfast? Very 
few, we imagine. Yet, as the 
evidence of some literary men proves, there is no time of day 
more fitted for the production of intellectual or imaginative work 
than the early morning hours, which, quiet and refreshing, are 
friendly to brain-work, breakfast or no breakfast. For manual 
labor the no-breakfast plan is not so suitable. A little fresh-air 
exercise to start the day, following the habit of some athletes 
in training, is a thing that many a professional or business man 
might cultivate with advantage....... 

“There is a great deal to be;said in favor of the ‘coffee and 
rolls’ plan, and for men whose day is spent in work which taxes 
the brain and nervous system ‘generally more than the muscles, 
the wise course is to relegate anything approaching a hearty 
meal to the period of relaxation, the evening. But that part of 
the continental system which involves the eating of a heavy 
Junch is as objectionable as our own heavy-breakfast plan. It 
can be excused only if adequate time is given after the meal for 
the digestion thereof, and most professional and business men 
can not spare the hour’s ease which should follow a hearty mid- 
day meal. In most continental citiés, where the mid-day meal 
is a heavy one, an hour or so is commonly spent in smoking and 
chatting afterward. This leisurely proceeding, however, i 
not possible with the more strenuous business habits of England 
and America, as the ‘quick-lunch’ institution testifies. Nor 
need the quick lunch be severely deprecated if the quantity of 
food ingested is reduced in accordance with the time taken for 
its consumption. If the quick luncher is also a heavy lunchet, 
then he combines the evil properties of both the continental and 
English methods, and will doubtless incur the punishment of 
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Pho'.-raphed by the National Geographical Society’s Excursion of 1913. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RETREAT AND ADVANCE OF GRAND PACIFIC GLACIER. 


In our issue for October 4 we quoted an article by Prof. Lawrence Martin, of the University of Wisconsin, telling how the Grand Pacific Glacier 
had retreated across the Canadian-Alaskan boundary line and given Canada an unexpected harbor. 
the article was in process of reaching the public, and now Professor Martin sends us this photograph and diagram, showing that in September 
the fickle ice-field had returned across the international boundary and robbed Canada of its midsummer gift. Py 
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But the glacier reversed its action while 








the dyspepsia which his habits invite. But if the meals during 
the day be light, we do not think that the worker need be asked 
to forego either his breakfast or his lunch.”’ 





INJURIOUS SOAPS 


T IS APT to be assumed by users of soaps that their only 
| difference is one of cleansing quality and that the quickest 

and most thorough cleanser is the best. Soaps act, how- 
ever, largely through chemical properties, and both - textiles 
and the human skin often suffer from the chemical action that 
they induce. The most widely accepted theory is that soap 
cleanses because it forms an emulsion with dirt and the liberated 
alkali removes the fat which causes dirt to cling. The effect of 
soap upon the skin therefore depends on the sensitiveness of 
the skin to the action of alkali. A writerin The Lancet (London, 
September 6) cites an interesting contribution on this subject 
recently issued from the laboratory of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, entitled ‘‘Soaps and their Effect on 
the Skin.” The author, Dr. Frederick Gardiner, points out 
that among the dearer toilet and superfatted soaps the pro- 





portion of mineral ash and alkali is at least as high as in the 
coarser types. His findings are thus given: 


‘When an alkaline solution such as that of soap touches the 
skin there is induced both an excessive secretion of the acid 
sebum and sweat, and a solvent effect on the protective epithe- 
lium. Reviewing the different ingredients found in soaps, he 
concludes that all soaps from their chemical constitution must 
be irritant to the normal skin. The effect varies, he states, with 
the individual skin, and is more pronounced in senile and dis- 
eased skins. Cottonseed-oil and rancid fats, according to his 
observations, are probably largely responsible for the irritant 
effects in cheaper soaps. Castor-oil soap, he finds, is least 
irritating, but it has the disadvantage of being too freely soluble, 
and therefore wasteful, while it is apt to become rancid. Coco- 
nut-oil soap is decidedly irritating, while palm-oil soap, tho still 
an irritating variety, is less so, and tallow soap shows a low 
irritating value. If these deductions are correct, Dr. Gardiner 
thinks they supply a reason for the bad effects of modern domes- 
tic soaps of the cheaper and clothes-washing kinds, as they are 
made mostly from cheaper fats and the cheap oils, coconut 
and cottonseed. Formerly tallow and olive-oil were more used, 
and the evil effects of soaps were not so pronounced at that 
time. No one can be in touch, he says, with the outpatient 
department of a large hospital and not observe the economic 
loss and physical damage due to soaps and soap-powders.” 


















WHO GETS THE MONEY IN THE THEATER? 


parently thought no failure in dignity or taste to open 

one’s note-books or account-books to public inspection. 
So we have a ‘‘preminent manager’’ who tells the financial se- 
crets of actors, playwrights, and other managers, showing how 
the ‘‘psople’s money” is divided up. The implication is not a 
socialistic argument, tho socialists will doubtless gasp at the 
sudden rise in lucky ‘‘stars’’ from a wage of $25 to $600 a week 
with no other explanation than the capricious gift of public 
favor. The manager whose confidences are given to the public 
in The American Magazine (November) dubs the ‘‘ show business”’ 
‘‘a business of false and inflated values.’”’ He tells how the 
public is bluffed regarding the large sums spent on productions, 
despite the fact that some real figures loom large. ‘‘The $100,000 
production probably cost $60,000,” he asserts, and out of that 
sum, ‘‘in case of failure, there was a salvage of $10,000.’’ Other 
large figures may be proportionately scaled down. How much 
of even this conservative sum the author of a play gets depends on 
the quality of his reputation. ‘‘If the author is new the manager 
pays him as little as possible to ‘bind the bargain,’ and promises 
nothing.”” But— 


G ome PUBLICITY is the motif of modern life, it is ‘ap- 


“Tf, on the other hand, the author is a playwright cf established 
reputation, the proceeding is businesslike and usually greatly to 
the advantage of the man with something to sell. Augustus 
Thomas, for instance, is reckoned among managers as the shrewd- 
est trader among playwrights. On the acceptance of a script 
he demands advance royalties of from $1,000 to $2,000, depend- 
ing upon his own estimate of the play he is selling. 

‘*Pinero will neither write nor consider writing a play until he 
has been paid a bonus of £1,000. But he is the only playwright 
I know of who is paid an out-and-out bonus. Many playwrights 
receive advances which, in case the play is a success, are deducted 
from their royalties, but Sir Arthur collects his £1,000 and his 
royalties as well. 

‘‘Broadhurst, Klein, Sheldon, Walter, Harry B. Smith, and 
other American writers are content to gamble on the result, but 
demand some advance for the work they have done or are promis- 
ing to do in preparing the play for production. This is to protect 
them against completely wasting their time in case of failure.”’ 


The revealing manager dwells on the ‘“‘spectacular winnings 
of a few showmen and afew playwrights’? which stand as “‘stock 
quotations of the show business, dangled before the eyes of a 
fascinated public for the same reason and with the same pride 
that a native of a mining-camp calls attention to the great strike 
in the Independence, but says nothing of the hundreds of aban- 
doned prospect holes lying round about.’ Thus: 


‘“Many playwrights gamble with their own plays. 
they will ‘take a part of the show.’ A sixth, a fourth, a third, or 
possibly a half interest. But they seldom put up any money. 
An author will, for instance, reserve for himself a third interest 
in his own play, to be paid from his royalties—if any there are. 
But usually he stipulates that in case of failure he shall not be 
held responsible for any part of the loss. ...... 

““George Cohan always has an interest in the plays produced 
by his firm. From those in which he personally appears in New 
York he usually draws royalties as author, salary as performer, 
and profits both as part owner of the attraction and lessee of the 
theater in which it is played. 

“James Forbes, among the younger playwrights, also prefers 
to gamble with his plays, retaining for himself an interest in them 
as well as a hand in their management. Asa result he has made 
$300,000 with ‘The Chorus Lady,’ ‘The Commuters,’ and ‘The 
Traveling Salesman.’ He lost a bit of it last year with ‘A Rich 
Man’s Son,’ but not much. 

‘George Broadhurst is said to have netted $120,000 with ‘The 
Man of the Hour’; and ‘Arizona,’ which was Thomas’s firmest 


That is, 











stepping-stone to fortune, has probably ‘paid him $175,000, 
Margaret Mayo, with a flock of companies playing ‘Polly of the 
Circus,’ netted $150,000. No one is just now prepared to say 
how much ‘Within the Law’ has made for the syndicate eon. 
trolling it. In one year in New York it probably has cleared 
$100,000 for its owners and another $100,000 for the theater 
(the Eltinge) in which it still is playing. Next season it is to be 
played by five or six companies, covering practically every eg. 
tablished circuit of theaters in the country. Unquestionabh 
this play will ‘clean up’ more effectively than did either ‘The 
Lion and the Mouse’ or ‘Madame Sherry,’ the sensational win- 
ners of the last decade. 2 

“Tt usually is ‘The Lion and the Mouse’ to which theatrical 
men point when seeking a basis of comparison for big business, 
Henry B. Harris produced that play when he had a bank balanee 
of exactly $680, and from it he made a clear $1,000,000 for him- 
self and $300,000 for Charles Klein.” 


The next peep is into the pocketbooks of some of the favorite 
actors, and we see how a ‘‘cast’’ is made up “with the least ex- 
pense compatible with the quality of the production to be made”: 


‘“‘Tt is the custom for the manager first to cast the play with 
what he considers an ideal cast. That is to say, he will write 
opposite the name of each character in the play the name of the 
actor or actress best suited to that particular type of réle. This 
is done, not with any hope of engaging these particular players, 
but in order to get a line on the type and class of players needed. 
If, for instance, the hero is a John Barrymore, a Richard Bennett, 
or a Joe Coyne type the object of the manager is to find an actor 
who ean best do the Barrymore, the Bennett, or the Coyne line 
of work. If the heroine suggests Maude Adams, Laurette 
Taylor, or Helen Ware, the search the manager makes is for some- 
one who suggests similar virtues of style, personality, tempera- 
ment, and appearance. Then he tries to match this ideal cast 
as nearly and as cheaply as possible. 

‘*To each character he allots a salary of $100. If there are 
fifteen characters in the cast he figures on a salary pay-roll 
approximating $1,500, and then tries to stick as closely to that 
as possible. He knows, of course, that he will have to pay his 
leading man $200 or $250 at least, but he knows, also, that there 
are several small characters he is going to fill for $40 and $35. 

“Tt is at this point that the actor’s inflated salary — makes 
its appearance. 

‘‘The ‘angel’ who is to sign checks as the manager  procelll 
with the production is suddenly called into conference. The 
manager, knowing a kick is coming sooner or later, would like 
to ask the angel just what his opinion is regarding salaries. 
Should they, for instance, try to get John Barrymore for the 
leading juvenile? Yes, agrees the angel; young Mr. Barrymore 
is exactly the type they need. What is his salary? 

‘*Six hundred dollars a week! 

‘“The manager considerately places a cushion where it will do 
the most good in breaking the shock and proceeds to eall off a 
list of leading juveniles. Barrymore, $600; William Courtenay, 
$500; Richard Bennett, $500; Orrin Johnson, $400; Bruce 
McRae, $500, and so on until the list of available favorites seems 
exhausted. 

‘‘Then they consider the young fellow who has just come to 
town. He has had considerable experience in stock, having 
played in Xenia, Ohio, and at Peak’s Island, Maine, and the 
papers all have spoken beautifully of his work. They can get 
him for $125, maybe $100. And, if he is pretty well discouraged 
and footsore, for $75. 

‘‘But his name would mean nothing! 


‘The cast headed by 
Hiram Smithroyd!’ 


That would never do. Yet, the manager 


points out, there is an even chance that Hiram might land. If . 


he should they would be getting him for a butler’s salary until he 
found it out. Then Hiram’s salary would jump at the rate of 
one hundred dollarsa week. So they agree, after much talk, that 
it would be much better to get an actor and a name, too, at @ 
reasonable price, but failing in that, to try Hiram and see what 
happens. 

‘*The same problem occurs in the search for a suitable leading 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR. 











JACK BARRYMORE, 
FORTUNE'S FAVORITES ON THE THEATER SALARY-LISTS. 


It «as only a few years ago that $50 a week looked a ‘‘pile’’ to these, but the smiles of chance suddenly bring them where they ask and get 
$600 a week for their services tho they do not yet rank among the “stars.” 







JANE COWL. 








woman. If sheis young and attractive, if she can wear clothes, 
look the part and act it, she is worth almost her weight in gold. 
And if she is a comédienne—if she possesses a real comedy sense 
in addition to her other virtues—there is hardly any salary she 
can not demand and receive. For years the ideal for this type 
was Henrietta Crosman, the Crosman of twenty years ago, when 
‘Gloriana’ was a comedy success. To-day it is Laurette Taylor 
—Laurette, who for twelve long years remained undiscovered 
while she played shrieking heroines in all parts of the West and 
Middle West for $35 and $40 a week, and is to-day, after a part 
of three seasons in New York, drawing $600 a week and a per- 
centage of the profits of the very successful ‘Peg o’ My Heart.’ 

“So, from part to part, manager and backer proceed through 
the cast. There is an emotional réle for a woman, the female 
heavy. What will she cost? Well, we have Helen Ware’s name 
opposite this character, and Helen was holding out rather success- 
fully for $750 a week. Jane Cowl is not quite so heavy, but 
altho Jane was glad of earning $75 a week four or five years ago, 
it probably would take $600 a week even to tempt her to-day. 

“For the male heavy the manager has scheduled Wilton Lack- 
aye first, and George Nash second. Lackaye, he knows, would 
not look at the part for less than $500 a week, and if he could get 
Nash for $350 he would consider it a bargain. There is a charac- 
ter rdle that Henry Dixey could play beautifully, but $500 a week 
would be Dixey’s price. It would take as much, or nearly as 
much, as that to lure William H. Thompson away from vaude- 
ville. William B. Mack might play it—for $350—but there 
are so many Mack parts, these days of the crook drama, it would 
be pretty hard to get Mack. Which, the manager explains, is 
one serious thing that is wrong with the casting of a drama to- 
day—there are too many parts named after actors; parts that 
once a producer has them fixt in his head as representing an actor 
like Mack, or Bruce McRae, or Julian L’Estrange, no one else 
seems to fit.- That is one of the things that has boosted salaries 
unfairly. 

“The rest of the cast is comparatively easy. There are plenty 
of butlers and maids and character ‘bit’ actors, and a good selec- 
tion of the ordinary ingénue and juvenile types, tho for these last 
two the prices range from $85 to $150. And finally the manager 
fixes up a tentative list that reads like this: 
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TO NAIL THE FAKE OLD MASTERS 


i \HE NEWEST AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE who 
wishes to become an art expert in three weeks and 
have a gallery of unquestionable masterpieces may 

think that fortune has raised up a champion especially for him. 

Dr. A. P. Laurie, the Principal of Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 

burgh, and Professor of Chemistry of the Royal Academy of 

Arts, London, has discovered a process of microphotography 

by which the genuineness of old masters may be infallibly 

tested. A cable dispatch to the New York Times asserts that 
he has used a camera designed by himself to photograph portions 
of pictures in the National Gallery in London, the National 

Gallery of Scotland, and at Amsterdam and The Hague. ‘“‘He 

found that microscopic photographs, greatly enlarged, revealed 

character in the brushwork in just the same way as a magni- 
fied photograph of a signature on a check showed characteristics 
of which even the writer was unaware.’ His test, then, is to 

compare the magnified portions of an authentic picture with a 

doubtful one and so establish the identity of the latter with a 

certainty. Further: 

‘*He has already proved a so-called Teniers and Wouverman 
in private collections to be fakes, and has found a picture in 
the National Gallery here, labeled ‘The Old Gray Hunter, by 
Paul Potter,’ which is really by two artists, the one who painted 
in the horse being a rather clumsy copyist of Paul Potter. 

“Examples of typical brushwork of Teniers, Rembrandt, 
Titian, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Constable, and Paul Potter have 
been obtained and are in process of time expected to influence 
greatly decisions in doubtful cases.” 

Bond Street picture-dealers are said to look upon the discovery 
as unimportant for them, since it tells them nothing beyond 
what they already knew. But they can no longer keep their 
professional secrets, after the public at large are thus to be let in. 


“It has never been able to understand upon what evidence , 


dealers and experts base their decisions,” but Dr. Laurie’s 
method is ‘‘as clear to the average understanding as the system 
of personal identification by means of finger-prints.” The New 
York Sun takes a half-humorous view of the discovery and 
rather regrets that the world is thus to be robbed of one more 
of its pleasing mysteries: 
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“That is the worst of the scientific attitude. Jt must have 
the truth and nothing but the truth, and it takes no account of 
the fact that the truth may be extremely unpalatable and a little 
polite fiction quite innocuous. In the public and private 
galleries of Europe and America are thousands of old masters, 
prized and cherished by their owners, looked at with humble 
reverence by visiting pilgrims at the shrine of Art. There are 
small towns in Italy which owe their whole prosperity to the 
possession of a picture. What. possible good could come of 
demonstrating that many of these pictures are pious frauds? 
The people who view them do not want disillusionment; they 
would much rather regard them with the eye of faith. 

“Think, too, of the experts, a harmless and amiable race of 
men. Why should they be confounded and robbed of their 
occupation? And the Western millionaire who has purchased 
old masters by the yard. They are a real source of pride and 
consolation to him. Worldly wise and cynical in all else, in the 
authenticity of his pictures he has the simple faith of a little 
child. Would you deprive him of the one thing in life in which 
he believes? 

“Then there is the question of national pride. Turn Dr. 
Laurie loose with his microphotographic apparatus in the 
National Gallery or the Louvre and you would run the risk of 
humbling to the dust the artistic pride of two mighty nations. 
What, too, of the novelists and the playwrights? If the genuine- 
ness of a work of art were so easily determined there would be 
no excuse for the warts on the neck of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
hero; there would be no excuse for the book or the play, and the 
artist’s valet would never have been buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

“If Dr. Laurie is a genuine philanthropist he will smash his 
microphotographic machine to atoms and guard the secret of 
his discovery within his own bosom.” 





DIAGNOSING POST-IMPRESSIONISM 


YE-STRAIN, according to a famous American physician, 
EK accounts for many of the eccentricities of literary 

genius. We do not recall that he has had much to say 
of painters, but Mr. A. Warren Dow supplies the lack in The 
Catholic Review by accounting for the post-impressionists as 
overstrained nervously. He confesses to having felt, when 
suffering from a deranged nervous condition, an impulse to 
paint similarly, and speaks of losing all interest in subject 
or form, but being ‘‘strangely thrilled by combinations of 
color.”” So he accounts for modern art tendencies: 


“In a condition of mental overstrain, a man (an artist es- 
pecially) is at the mercy of his senses, and is tempted to all 

















SHADOWS OF THE HASSARD FAMILY. 








If ‘‘coming events cast their shadows before,’’ some one may be 
able to tell how the mite of this group became John Rose Green 
Hassard, musical critic and managing editor of the New York Tribune. 











forms of indulgence. He will almost certainly fly to stimulants, 
whether they be puritanically condemned, like whisky, or 
puritanically sanctioned, like strong black coffee. And the 
output of this artist will affect those who look at his work. 
At first they will see nothing, but, spurred by the critics, they 


. neurotic poets in Paris write 
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will try to be more receptive, and, unconsciously, create an 
attitude of mind similar to that of the artist who created the 
picture. 

‘‘One must remember, too, the crowds of young men who are 
trying, somewhat against the 
grain, to see life in this pecul- 
iar way. Such students will. * 
often resort to almost any ex- 
pedient to excite their im-. 
aginations, just as certain’ 








their poems at night, amid the * 
glare and fumes of a cabaret, 
sleeping during the day. 

“Tf the souls of these 
artists suffer they will plead 
that art demands a sacrifice, 
forgetting that a sacrifice to 
evil is of no value at all. So 
much for the claim that art 
should be purely the ‘paint- 
ing of passion,’ that an artist 
should paint with ‘naked 
senses,’ It has never been- 
claimed for any other depart- 
ment of human skill that 
sense, without construction or 
rule, alone should reign. Why 
should it be so with art? 

‘*Behind any position, how- 
ever, esthetic or otherwise, 
there are always motives of 
which its supporters are scarce- 
ly conscious. To-day there is 
a strong tendency to self- 
limitation, the result of im- 
patience, idleness, or want of 
strength. At one time workers 
of every kind were anxious to 
make their work as complete 
as possible. Painters crowded 
their pictures, not always wise- 
ly, with study and thought. 
Authors plodded along for 
years before they produced 
their books, while even those who worked quickly seemed to be 
Titans of energy and industry. . . . But now an artist is eager 
to make his mark at the least possible expenditure of energy.” 














WILLIAM HENRY 
HARRISON, 
A President repr ed by the 
‘*Shadow-man.”’ 

















SILHOUETTES RESCUED FROM THE SEA 


HE ART of the silhouette seems to belong naturally 
to a bygone period, and tho it is found practised sporadie- 
ally at the present time, yet as an object for a collector's 
mania it is perhaps more potent. Certainly the little black 
heads or figures that hang in remote farmhouse parlors go 
well with the quaint fashions of dress that they perpetuate. 
For those who aim to collect these relics a great opportunity is 
furnished by the return to America, after the lapse of half a 
century, of a large number of these counterfeit presentments, 
done by August Edouart, the most famous silhouettist of his 
day. The story of their survival from shipwreck and _ their 
rescue from years of neglect lends a romantic interest to the 
collection, which includes nearly every prominent’ American of 
the decade from 1839 to 1849. Edouart was a Bonapartist 
and left his native country for England at the time Napoleon 
was banished to St. Helena. From England he came to America, 
where, says a writer in the New York Tribune, ‘‘he made more 
than three thousand silhouettes of presidents, poets, and financial 
magnates, creating almost a Who’s Who” that are now on 
exhibition in New York. We read: 


“John Jay, Winfield Scott, Longfellow, Webster, Van Buren, 
Harrison, and many others of equal importance are among 
them. Also there can be found the leading citizens of towns 
all the way from New Haven to New Orleans, for Edouart 
traveled widely. Visitors at Mr. Vernay’s are learning things 
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about their genealogy. Descendants are fighting for the pos- 
gession of his shadows. One young lady recognized the profile 
of a relative upon his wall and wished to purchase it, but Mr. 
Vernay had already promised it to another customer, who turned 
out to be her brother. Brother and sister are now squabbling 
over the possession of the picture. A family row has been 
caused by the influence of a shadow. 

“Edouart remained in the United States for ten years, travel- 
ing widely and executing the silhouettes of abolitionists and 
nigger-drivers, of Cambridge professors, lexicographers, and 
men of all political persuasions—even of slaves who were the 
favore! retainers in certain old Southern families. John Tyler, 
who, v« are told, was ‘the only man who was President without 
election,’ had his profile made by Edouart in the White House 
in 1841. The silhouette disappeared, but after seventy years 
was reiurned there, by President Taft, in June, 1911. 

“James Bryce, the British Ambassador, was present at the 
time, 2nd was intensely interested, as Edouart had visited the 
north of Ireland and had made the silhouettes of Bryce’s father 
and grandfather, said to be excellent likenesses and still pre- 
served in the old Bryce home. 

“The number.of interesting silhouettes that Edouart made in 
this country is astonishingly large and they included over three 
thous: ud of the most prominent people in the country. Family 
group: were often made by the silhouettist, and future orators 
and s'atesmen may be seen in shadow, riding the hobby-horse 
or arr..yed with sword and gun and twopenny trumpet by the 
side oi their shadowy parents.”’ 


Toward the end of 1849 the craze for shadow likenesses 
seeme:! to fall off, and Edouart decided to return to his native 
land. Then opened the particular chapter of romance in con- 
nection with them: 


“When Edouart decided to leave America, in 1849, he took 
all hi: portfolios of silhouettes with him and embarked on the 
Oneida, sailing for England. As Edouart had always taken 
eare to cut duplicates of all his silhouettes, his collection was 
complete. He would sell one silhouette and paste the other in 
his portfolio. 

“The Oneida set sail soon after the artist had embarked, and 
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a terrible blow to him and he never practised his craft afterward. 
The family that took him in treated him with great kindness, and 
when Edouart left Guernsey he gave the remainder of his port- 
folios to Frederika Lukis as a token of his gratitude. From 
Guernsey he went to 
France and died at 
Guines in 1861. 

“In the meantime the 
books that the artist 
gave to Miss Lukis were 
consigned to the garret, 
as is the case with so 
many other interesting 
relics. Their value was 
not generally known, and 
in the garret they re- 
mained until accident- 
ally discovered by Mrs. 
Neville Jackson, who 
succeeded in purchasing 
them. From Mrs. Jack- 
son they went to Mr. 
Vernay, who has brought 
the collection to this 
country. He is, there- 
fore, only the third pos- 
sessor from the day in 
which they were out- 
lined.” 


Edouart had a re- 
markable career in Eu- 


rope before he came to 
this country: 











‘*His first customer is 
said to have been the 
Bishop of Bangor, who 
gave the Frenchman five 
shillings for his profile, 
and later on added ma- 














HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
As his figure appeared about 1842. 
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Lukis. travagant ways, the expression ‘a la Silhouette’ fell into disuse, 
“The day of the wreck was a bitter one and the aged artist but with one notable exception. It was still applied to outline’ 
portraits, and continues to be so applied to this day.” 


i. made good time across the ocean until near the coast of Guernsey, esis se cag eg a 
where a terrific storm broke and the Oneida was wrecked in DY Ordering forty others 
at the same sum per 
silhouette. Others hastened to follow the worthy Bishop’s ex- 
to be ample, and Edouart was soon fortunate enough to become 
eager the fashionable rage. He was no longer poor, for everybody 
ry,” sought him out. He cut the portrait of Charles X., the former 
King of France, in spite of ‘a feeling of ill will toward the Bour- 
bon family, remembering, as I did, the losses I suffered in 
. consequence of their restoration to the throne of France.’ He 
EA also cut the portraits of Dickens, of Thackeray, of Sir Walter 
Scott, and many other notables in all walks of life. In 1832 
- Edouart had already taken 45,000 profiles.” 
adie- 
tor’s Mr. A. S. Vernay, the present owner of the collection, traces ‘i 
slack the art into the remote times of Egyptian painting and the i 
s go manufacture of Attic and Etruscan vases. He says: ‘ 
nate. ‘‘The earliest artists in monochrome, Cleanthes of Corinth, i 
ty is Crates of Sicyon, and Philocles of Egypt, practised ‘shadow- 4 
alf a graphy,’ which then went by the name of ‘skiagraphy,’ and it 
ont is therefore highly probable that they were the first to make 
a what are now known as shadowgraphs or profiles in silhouette. 
his “The name ‘silhouette’ was originally that of a French 
their Minister of Finance, who, unlike the famous Dr. Guillotine, 
the did not invent the art of scientific profile-cutting. Etienne de 
n of Silhouette was made minister at the end of an exceedingly ex- 
F pensive war, and he was responsible for a system of economy in 
rtist the national finances that proved itself highly unpopular to 
leon the spendthrift nobility. Being witty, however, they pretended 
rica, to acquiesce in De Silhouette’s reform, and by cutting their coats id 
nore short, using wooden snuff-boxes, and carrying tin swords they q 
‘cial A FAMILY CONFERENCE OF THE FORTIES. heaped ridicule on the minister’s well-intentioned endeavors at 
aes Mr. and Mrs. Schiffelin, two of New York’s social leaders. economy. Even the artists drew their portraits in outline only z 
ie. and sold them for a few francs in order—so they averred—to help 
along De Silhouette’s ‘reform.’ All these economies were re- F, 
ferred to as being ‘a la Silhouette,’ and the minister became so F 
ree Vazon Bay on December 21. Edouart and most of his silhou- unpopular that he speedily resigned. 4 
= ettes were saved and afterward received by a family named ‘‘After a time when France once more returned to her ex- a 


suffered greatly from exposure. The. loss of his property was 

















A CHINESE HELEN 


Among this number it is not estimated how many are 

also blind, but one at least is to be found in the Chefoo 
School for the Deaf who presents a parallel to the case of Helen 
Keller. Without her teacher, Miss Sullivan, Helen Keller 
would not furnish the brilliant example she does of reclamation 
from the most hopeless of darknesses. Likewise without Miss 
A. E. Carter little Wang Fung-Ying would not be finding life 
tolerable after eighteen years or so of mere unwelcome existence. 
She came to the school from the Hildersheim Catholic Mission 
in Hongkong, where the sisters could not devote the necessary 


Or is said to have four hundred thousand deaf-mutes. 

















WANG FUNG-YING, 


With Miss Carter, who had to learn the Chinese language 
and customs before she could awaken her pupil’s soul. 











time to such a charge. Her plight is the result of smallpox, 
contracted in early childhood, which left her deaf and blind. 
She had grown up in absolute ignorance, and at times would 
go into violent outbursts of temper. ‘‘ Nature was fighting for 
expression in some form.” In The Sunday-School Times (Phila- 
delphia) her story is given in this way: 


‘‘Miss Carter took the girl in hand, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Sen, a graduate of the Teng Chow Tu Girls’ High School. It 
required three months of the combined effort of these two women 
to teach the child that d-o-l-l, spelled into her hand with the 
alphabet for the blind, stood for the object which they had put 
into her arms. Many times they were on the point of giving 
up, but with infinite patience they worked on. 

‘*Mrs. Sen would say, ‘She will have an opening of the heart 
very soon.’ 

‘When light began to penetrate this darkened brain the work 
went more easily and the fits of rage were less frequent. By the 
end of ten months Miss Carter and the child had both learned 
the Braille system of raised letters. 

‘*Miss Carter was a graduate nurse from Bellevue Hospital, 
New York. At the time when there was an epidemic of trichoma 
among the children of that city she was appointed under the 











KELLER 


Civil Service as one of the health inspectors of public schools, 
She served for three years, when she resigned to go out to Ching 
and take up a different work, the teaching of the dea!. He 
aunt, Mrs. Mills, had said to her, ‘There are plenty here at home 
who can take your place, but you are needed so much in Ching,’ 
So Miss Carter went to China to undertake a work that ::ecess- 
tated the learning not only of Braille and of Bell’s Visible Speech 
Symbols, but the Chinese language. 

‘As soon as Fung-Ying had learned to use the sign language 
and write and read the Braille, she began to express herself in g 
feeble way, and each step carried her farther along the road. 

‘When I visited the school and met Fung-Ying she had been 
just two years and a half under the training, and the res:ilt was 
marvelous. As Helen Keller has her Miss Sullivan, so Fung-Ying 
has her Miss Carter. What a debt the seeing, speaking world, as 
well as those cut off from these advantages, owes to such unselfish 
women who work quietly in the background to help one soul 
upward, and in that one help thousands of others! 

‘*The school is in a small one-story building, partly bui't after 
the Chinese style of architecture, on the east hill back of the city. 
As I entered Miss Carter welcomed me, and she did all tiat she 
could to give me an understanding of the work as it is being 
carried on in Chefoo. There are known to be over four hundred 
thousand deaf and dumb in China. They are looked upon as 
most undesirable in a family; the girls in poor families, as soon 
as they are old enough, are sold into slavery; the boys are often 
turned out to make their way among a people most unsympa- 
thetic toward the deaf. 

‘‘A short time after my entrance Fung-Ying was brought to 
the door, and with little hesitancy she found her way to Miss 
Carter’s side, and held the palm of her hand up to learn what 
was wanted of her. Miss Carter told her to get her Braille slate 
and her handkerchief. She did both without the least hesitation. 

““While we were talking, Miss Carter spelled in English into 
Fung-Ying’s hand that she was to go out and pick some flowers 
for the guest. This she did, carefully finding the flowers from 
among the leaves. When she had picked a large bunch she 
brought them into the house, presented them to me, and then 
took my hands and put the palms together. This is a Chinese 
greeting or thank you: she wished to show me how to do it. 

‘“‘A few moments after this, she discovered that she had lost 
her hair-ribbon among the flowers, and this worried her very 
much. She wrote in Braille upon her slate: ‘Lost my hair-string 
among the flowers.’ She became nervous over the loss, and some 
one was sent to find the ribbon. When her photograph was 
taken, Miss Carter put two combs in Fung-Ying’s hair, much to 
her satisfaction. But later she carefully returned the combs, 
as she knew that they had only been lent to her. 

“Then followed the most wonderful demonstration of. all. 
Miss Carter is commencing to teach her to speak by the Bell 
Visible Speech Symbols. Of course, she must learn these, not 
in the usual way, but by placing her fingers upon Miss Carter's 
tongue, lips, and throat, then putting her fingers upon her 
own tongue, and emitting the sound according to the position of 
the tongue. She first made the ‘f’ sound with the lips, then the 
‘t’ and ‘k’ sounds with the tongue. Asa fitting climax, Miss 
Carter touched the girl’s hair, and she spoke distinctly the 
Chinese word ‘fa,’ which means hair. For this effort I put my 
arms about her, and she responded with keen pleasure to the 
endearment. 

‘‘The blind and deaf girl has been won and taught by love, to 
which at first she was quite unresponsive. She now finds a joy 
in life; she has a means of intercourse with the other girls, and 
she takes an interest in what goes on in the school. Her greatest 
delight is to be with Miss Carter and ler slate, and her constant 
prayer is, ‘Teach me.’ The result is all the more marvelous when 
one considers the age of the girl before she received any training 
whatever, and the fact of her antecedents,—generations of poor, 
uneducated people.” 


The difficulties which Miss Carter has surmounted can hardly 
be realized here in the Western world. First, 


“It was necessary that she learn the Chinese language by the 
Bell Visible Speech Symbols. Then she had to become familiar 
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with the Chinese way of doing things, in order that she might 
not give offense to the Chinese people, who are inclined, not 
without ground, to be very suspicious of the foreigner. All the 
difficulties have been met and conquered, and she now sees before 
her, as a result. of two years of work, the awakening of a soul 
whose body was afflicted in many ways. 

“An interesting history could be written about each of the 
other girls whom Miss Carter is trying to lift into lives of useful- 
ness. In China the deaf are more truly outcasts than even the 
blind; these are sometimes looked upon as wise men, but the 
deaf are, according to the current belief, being punished for 
previous sins, and are possest of a devil.” 





CHURCHES IN THE DISCARD 


. CALL for ‘‘some rich and reverent soul” to come 

forward and ‘‘endow a society for the decent inter- 

+ ment of old churches” is voiced by Lucy D. Thompson 

in the current Churchman (New York). For this writer thinks 
it a sien of lack of reverence for hallowed places that a building 
look) upon for years as the ‘‘house of God” should be turned 
over ‘0 base uses for some ‘‘thirty pieces of silver.’’ True, she 
says, we may find standing here aad there ‘‘some historic 
temple like the ‘Old South’ in Boston—a storehouse of mem- 
ories: the element of worship gone, but reverence left behind to 
guar! its relics.” But too often, we are told, ‘‘an old church 
is of value only as it may turn money into the hands of the 
peop'e; its fate, most often, to serve as a stable, garage, or 
a ‘movie.’” The writer first came across ‘‘an instance of 
thes: base uses’’ years ago when her college town ‘‘turned 
little old ‘St. John’s’ into an ‘agricultural depot.’ Plow- 
shares and hay-tedders were in the chancel; seed-corn and 
condition-powders, timothy seed and potatoes occupied the 
seats of the faithful; shovels, rakes, and hoes leaned about the 
door.’ And ‘‘one could point to numerous other instances.” 


“In Boston, for example, I found the gas company installed 
in a pretty little stone church; a g(h)astly (!) combination, 
which incites to unholy jests. In Providence, bloused and 
paint-stained art students raced in and out of a Gothic structure 
once a house of worship; while in the same city gay shop-girls 
and grocers’ clerks spun madly about on roller-skates in an old 
colonial ‘meeting-house.’ 

‘‘In Pittsfield a fine old building, designed by Bulfinch, of the 
celebrated ‘Front,’ serves as the ballroom of a summer hotel, its 
old timbers shaking under turkey-trots and tangoes, bunny- 
hugs, and grizzly bears. 

“In New York one finds similar instances at every turn. 
It is not long ago that an express-office was installed in an old 
church on Madison Avenue. Farther down-town Frohman’s 
chorus-girls practised their steps where stern denunciation of all 
things theatrical once rang out. The closets once heaped with 
hymn-books were gay with ballet skirts; the pastor’s study had 
become a dressing-room. Still farther down town a church has 
been converted (if that be a suitable term) into a ‘Hofbrau,’ 
and baize doors now swing there on the heels of the thirsty. 
Greenwich Village. has an ex-church garage; East Houston 
Street a Lutheran church which now serves for ‘movies.’ On 
Twenty-sixth Street is a German church which is now used as 
a stable.” 


All over the land, so we read, there may be found ‘‘ buildings 
sanctified by years of holy service now become, not dens of 
thieves, to be sure, but ‘commercialized,’ sold for thirty pieces 
of silver, reduced to humble and often very doubtful service.” 
Yet, we are reminded, ‘‘there is not one such place that eould 
not have been used, to blest advantage, for the higher needs 
of the community, for social centers, club-rooms, and helpful 
recreation and entertainment.” Or, 


“Tf no other provision can be made for a reverent disposition 
of these once sacred places, if they can not be conserved for 
some good work in the community whose higher interests they 
have so faithfully served, why does not some rich and reverent 
soul endow a society for the decent interment of old churches? 
Thus might we be saved from the sight of these staid old eccle- 
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siastical fronts plastered over with signs and posters—remindir ¢ 
one of some old saint fallen into senility, hat set rakishly over 
one ear, cigarette in mouth, leering tipsily down upon a duly 
scandalized public.” 





RUSSIA’S CHRISTIANITY ON TRIAL 


\ ) 7 ORLD-WIDE ATTENTION has been given to a 
trial in Russia, ostensibly of an individual named 
Beiliss, and in a larger sense of the race of which he is 
amember. But it is neither Beiliss nor the Jews who are really 
on trial, asserts The Jewish Tribune (Portland, Ore.). ‘‘It is 
Christianity that is on trial,’ says this Hebrew paper, ‘‘in the 
name of which innocent people are hounded, murdered, and 
robbed.”’ Beiliss’s crime is named ‘‘ritual murder.” He is 
accused of murdering a Christian boy for the purpose of mixing 











ONCE A HOUSE OF PRAYER. 


The like of it may be found all over the land, ‘‘reduced to humble 
and very often doubtful service.”’ 











the victim’s blood in the unleavened bread which the Jews 
eat on their Passover. This act, avers The Tribune, ‘‘Christian 
Russia insists is a religious demand upon the Jews.’”’ It would 
appear, then, that ‘‘Russia’s Christianity’? would more nearly 
represent what The Jewish Tribune insists is the thing on trial; 
but it further insists that the press service sending its reports 
from the place of trial ‘‘gives to these dastard falsehoods a 
eolor of truth.’”” The press of England and America teem with 
comment on the prosecution of this obscure individual, nearly 
all of it in harmony with the statement of the New York Tribune 
that ‘‘this persecution of the Jews on a charge which is both 
monstrously and absurdly false is at par with the persecution 
of Christians by the Romans in the days of Justin Martyr on the 
practically identical charge that they used human sacrifices ' 
in the Eucharist, and with the mad riotings of Chinese against 
‘foreign devils’ in recent years for a similar cause.”” The Jews 
became the object of this sort of accusation in England in King 
Stephen’s reign, but it now persists mainly in Eastern Europe. 
The Jewish Tribune gives the following account of the present 
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persecution, illuminating many points obscure, to non-Jewish 
writers: 


‘Mendel Beiliss is an ignorant laborer and knows very little 
about Judaism; he is an honest man, and even the worst of his 
enemies, if he has such, would never accuse him of being a 
murderer. However, the Russian Government trumped up 
evidence, selected petty thieves, and coached them to tell such 
tales which should incriminate Beiliss in the murder case; it has 
also discovered a Catholic and a Greek Catholic priest, and a 
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calling ‘liars’ the persons who bring light before the Russian 
people upon the truth of these ritual murders, and the murders 
‘legends.’ 

‘But can there be talk about legends in this case when duri 
one thousand years such murders have been repeated, the 
truth of which has been certified by the church, history, ang 
science? 

“True, very far from frequently were there means to face 
these wrong-doers—Jews—with perfect proof of their guilt, 
but there were some occasions when the Jews were proved 
guilty in fanatical murder of Christian clildren 





and sentenced to death or hard labor. 











‘And how dare the Jews speak of the Christian 
lies and legends when in many centuries such 
victims were canonized by the Church, aid be 
came saints?”’ 


This journal further refutes the ‘‘ritual murder” 
charge as follows: 


“The question arises, Can the people w!o are 
accused of superfluity of service to God, ca: they 
as Jews neglect the ‘Thou shalt not murd:r’ of 
the Ten Commandments? Can any human being 
whom God has not yet deprived of common sense 
believe that there is any Jew who commits murder 











as a practise ordered by his religion? Has not the 
same libel been labeled as pure falsehood by the 
greatest scholars both of the Jewish and Christian 








FANATICISM. 
THE JUDGES OF KIEF. 


BARBARITY. ORTHODOXY. 





STUPIDITY. 
—Vorwdrts (Berlin). 


religions? We can not but mention that anong 
those Christians who protested against this false 
accusation against the Jews were: 

“Johan Emanuel Veith, the eminent preacher 








professor, who agreed to state that ritual murder is sanctioned 
by the Jewish religion. 

‘*At the trial of Beilis the priests could not be found, the 
witnesses upon whose evidence Beiliss was indicted denied every 
word of their supposed statements entered into the minutes of the 
court investigator (Sudebni Sliedovatel), and when asked the 
reason of the change in their evidence, fearlessly stated that in the 
minutes of the court investigator were entered statements 
which the Government wanted them to tell, but they did not 
tell. An explanation is due to our readers in this change of 
evidence. According to the Russian law witnesses before the 
court investigators give their evidence not under oath, while 
when before the court they are sworn in by a clergyman of their 
own religion, and before taking the oath the clergyman instructs 
them in the sacredness of an oath and the responsibility for 
false swearing in this and in the future world. This explains why 
these law-breakers changed their evidence in the court: fear 
for becoming the dwellers of inferno in the future world com- 
pelled them to tell the truth. 

‘‘Tt is reported that the president of the court ordered the 
rabbi to shorten the oath administered to the Jewish witnesses. 
Again the reporters did not understand the procedure. The 
Russian law has a certain form for oaths and it can not be 
shortened or lengthened. What the court did is to order the 
rabbi to shorten his instruction to the witnesses. 

‘*While the trial is on, the Black Hundreds are agitating a 
slaughter of the Jews. In fact, two Jews have already been 
killed in the streets of Kief, and tho policemen and police 
officers are parading all the streets and this murder could not 
escape their eyes, yet the murderers escaped and the police 
report states that it could not find the guilty.” 


While the lawyer for the defendant was persecuted by the 
Government for signing a protest against this vicious libel against 
the Jews, continues The Tribune, the ‘‘ Black Hundreds’’ spread 
broadeast circulars in which they insist that the ritual murder 
is a Jewish law. Here is a fragment of one of the circulars: 


‘‘Price 3 kopeks. In re Yushinsky (the murdered boy). 

‘In a very short time the case concerning the ritual murder 
of Andrei Yushinsky will be heard in Kief. The Zshidi (a 
hateful name for the Jews) do and have done all they could to 
hush up this erying case. There are bought up police officers, 
witnesses, intimidation of the same, unexplained deaths of some 
witnesses, unexplained fires on the place where Yushinsky 
was murdered. 

‘‘While striving to hush up this case, the Jews insistently 
deny the existence of such a ritual murder law in their religion, 


of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna; Alexander 
McCaul, in his ‘Reasons for Believing that the 
Charge Lately Revived Against the Jewish People is a Base 
less Falsehood,’ London, 1840, published a protest signed by 
58 converts, the first of whom was M.S. Alexander, Bishop 
of the Anglican Church at Jerusalem (died 1845), and Popes: 
Innocent IV., Gregory X., Martin V., Paul III., and Lo- 
renzo Ganganelli, later Clement XIV.; also Monarchs: Fred- 
eric III. (1470), Charles V. (1544), Ottocar II. of Bohemia 
(1254), Boleslaw V. Pius (of Poland), (1264), Stephen Bathori 
(4678) os as 

“‘And the greatest scholars of America, England, Germany, 
France, Austria, recently.” 


The Continent (Chicago) reports mass meetings in its city 
where the attendants ‘‘ were in many instances Christians’’ who 
“did not hesitate to arraign the Russian Government itself 
for encouraging the outcropping of medieval superstition 
and persecution at Kief.”’ 





THE MADONNA OF THE GRAY HAIR—No artist has yet 
painted the face of the gray-haired Mary in her later days, ‘‘after 
she had seen of the travail of her Son’s life and was satisfied.” 
If any inspired painter could accomplish that, says the editor of 
The Continent (Pres., Chicago), his work ‘‘would be the world’s 
greatest picture.” As this editor puts it: 


“There is a picture yet unpainted. It is the picture of the 
aged Madonna. A host of artists have put on canvas their 
dreams of the virgin mother brooding over her babe. Many 
have painted her in her eager hope for her growing boy. More 
have sought to delineate the awful sorrow of ‘mater dolorosa’ at 
the cross. But who has had imagination to show the face of gray- 
haired Mary in her latest days? Perhaps it is beyond the reach 
of human genius. Reverent art already seems to ascend its 
highest pinnacle as it strives to express the heart that pondered 
mysteries in Bethlehem and the soul that was pierced with a 
sword on Golgotha. But to read into the lines of a painter’s 
brush Mary’s understanding and peace after she had seen of the 
travail of her Son’s life, and was satisfied—after she had beheld 
his living power in missionary courage and martyr endurance, 
while she waited for him to fulfil his promise to come again and 
receive her unto himself—could there ever be an artist with 
the daring to venture that? Surely nothing less than a 
divine inspiration could qualify a painter to accomplish such 
a picture. And surely when done it would be the world’s great- 
est picture.” 
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N overcoming his modest hesitation to 

formulate his deeds in words by writing 
the recollections of his life and in finally 
“vielding to the arguments” of his friends 
to have them published, Admiral Dewey 
has again done good service, not only to 
his countrymen at large, but to the Navy, 
that arm of the nation of which he is the 
active holder of the highest rank. For, in 
the nearly threescore years of his service, 
the story of the Admiral’s life has been 
the story of the Navy. . 

“My memory,” he says in the preface to 
his book, ‘‘stretches from an apprentice- 
ship uvder the veterans of the War of 
1812; ‘rom the earlier days of the steam 
frigates through the Civil War; from the 
period of inertia in the seventies to the 
buildin of the ships of our new Navy, 
to which I was to give its first baptism of 
fire; and, finally, to my service as head of 
the Geveral Board of the Navy since the 
Spanish War.” 

The ‘‘spirit of the service,’’ that in- 
tangibie sense of duty, of patriotic elimi- 
nation of self in the interests and for the 
honor of the service, happily common to 
practically all officers of our Navy, perme- 
ates the brief and simply told story of the 
facts and events of the Admiral’s career; 
the dominant influence of the best tradi- 
tions of the service breathes all through 
the book. Farragut, himself pregnant 
with lofty sentiment of naval duty, is to 
Admiral Dewey ‘‘the ideal naval officer,” 
and he makes grateful acknowledgment 
of all he owes to the great seaman’s precept 
and example. When perplexed over diffi- 
cult conditions, or questions as to the 
right course to pursue, Admiral Dewey 
has often asked himself, ‘‘What would 
Farragut do?’’? The thought was present 
with him as in the gloom of night the 
American squadron entered Manila Bay, 
and the comforting conviction came to its 
commander that he ‘‘ was doing precisely ’”’ 
what Farragut would have done. 

The outbreak of the Civil War found 
Dewey, at the age of twenty-three, a 
newly commissioned lieutenant. . Now was 
to come a time to put the youthful mettle 
of the future Admiral of the Navy to the 
test. “‘It was war for us for four years, 
a war which brought us so frequently 
under fire and required such constant 
Vigilance that war appeared to be almost 
a normal state of affairs to us.’’ The 
hecessary limitation of a review forbids 
More than cursory attention to this in- 
tensely interesting part of Admiral Dewey’s 
autobiography, the narrative of his ex- 
periences in the Civil War. 

Ordered to the ‘‘old side-wheeler’”’ 
Mississippi in’ May, 1861, Dewey served 
for nearly two years with this ship, most of 
the time, ‘‘tho very young for the post,” as 
executive officer (in the idiom of the Navy 
then and for many years after ‘First 
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Lieutenant’’), the officer of a ship of war 
next in rank to the captain. He held this 
post until, fire-stricken under the batteries 
of Port Hudson, the Mississippi ‘‘per- 
ished on the river for which she was 
christened.”’ It was at the passage of Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip below New Orleans 
—the Battle of New Orleans the Admiral 
designates the action—that Dewey first 
came under fire, where by order of his 
captain, who himself took charge of the 
ship’s battery, he handled the vessel in her 
course through the storm of shot. ‘‘For 
a man of twenty-four I was having my 
share of responsibility,’’ he says, adding 
that there was ‘‘little time to consider the 
psychology of the experience.”” Once in 
action, all he was thinking of was the work 
in hand, ‘‘doing what you have been 
taught is your duty to do as a trained 
unit on a man-of-war.’’ There was to be 
no lack of responsibility for him in the life 
which followed that first fierce introduction 
to the strain of war: Port Hudson, where 
the Mississippi gave up the ghost; the 
ensuing service as ‘‘executive” of the 
Monongahela, at times flagship of his 
hero, Farragut; ‘‘active and trying service 
on the James River,’ and finally the 
desperate fighting on the Colorado at Fort 
Fisher. 

Thirty-three years were to pass before 
the sound of hostile guns again should 
strike upon the Admiral’s ears; years of 
slow promotion; of sea service in obsolete 
ships; of shore duty at various stations. 
Admiral Dewey passes briefly over this 
part of his life. His last command afloat 
previous to a few months before the 
Spanish War was the Pensacola, ‘‘inter- 
esting because of her antiquity’’; the work 
of the next eight years was to him ‘‘the 
best sort of preparation’’ for the work 
that was to fall to his share in the war with 
Spain. It was the period of transition 
from the antiquated, worn-out, wooden 
vessels of the old Navy to the steel-hulled 
armored ships of the new, wherein, first 
for four years as chief of bureau of equip- 
ment, later as president of the board of 
inspection and survey, he made good use 
of the opportunity to keep up with the 
progress of his profession. 

On October 21, 1897, Dewey, pro- 
moted from captain to commodore, was 
detached from the bureau of inspection, and 
directed to proceed to Japan, there to 
take over the command of the Asiatic 
Squadron, an order the unforeseen results 
of which were to ‘‘mark an epoch” in 
the history of the Navy and make his own 
name famous in its annals. Commodore 
Dewey hoisted his broad pennant-on the 
Olympia in January, 1898; four months 
later the battle of Manila Bay was fought. 
Seven thousand miles away from any 
home base; with an incomplete supply of 
ammunition—‘‘only about 60 per cent. of 
the full capacity” of his ships—with no 
large reserve of ammunition within reach, 
one can readily understand that such ap- 


prehensions as_ its 


commander-in-chief 
may have had when the squadron set its 
course for Manila Bay ‘‘ were not confined 


entirely to the hazards of action.”” But as 
he says, in one of his short, crisp sentences 
in another part of the book, ‘‘the thing to 
do when your country expects you to at- 
tack is to attack,” and there was not a 
second’s hesitation when his final orders 
reached him. The Admiral gives graphic 
description, unassumingly picturesque, of 
the ensuing events—the steady, silent 
night advance of the American fleet, past 
the battery-crowned heights of the en- 
trance, into the great bay; the rising of 
“the misty haze of the tropical dawn,”’ and 
the opening fire of the battle in which the 
naval power of Spain in the Pacific went 
down, fighting valiantly to the last, before 
the blows of the grim, gray Yankee 
ships, and the city lay at the mercy of 
their guns. That night, May 1, 1898, 
Dewey wrote in his diary: ‘Reached 
Manila at daylight. Immediately en- 
gaged the Spanish ships and batteries at 
Cavite. Destroyed eight of the former, 
including the Reina Cristina and Castilla. 
Anchored at noon off Manila.’”’ Twenty- 
nine words compose this record of the 
greatest event of his life. 

The intervening months between the 
victory and the occupation of Manila by 
the troops proved very trying to officers 
and men of the squadron. While ‘‘there 
was little leisure or rest’’ either for him- 
self or his subordinates, the burden of 
care rested most heavily on the shoulders 
of the commander-in-chief, a weight only 
to be lifted when he saw ‘“‘the Spanish 
flag come down and then our own float in 
its place” over the citadel of Manila, 
where Flag-Lieutenant T. F. Brumby— 
brave, loyal, true-hearted Brumby, who 
met his death shortly afterward, but his 
name still lives in the affectionate memory 
of shipmates and friends—had hoisted it. 
The Admiral’s narrative of this ‘‘ period of 
anxiety’’ brings vividly to the mind’s eye 
the picture of the little squadron, un- 
supported and alone for so many weeks, 
holding on with tenacious grip and grim 
determination to what it had grasped. 

On the great honors done him on his 
return to the United States Admiral 
Dewey touches lightly. ‘I knew what 
to do in command of the Asiatic Squadron, 
but being of flesh and blood and not a 
superman, it seemed impossible to live up 
to all that was expected of me.” The 
closing paragraph of the autobiography 
illustrates the spirit of pride and con- 
fidence in the Navy which pervades the 
book. In speaking of the work of the 
General Board of the Navy, he says: 

‘“‘War, which would bring a test of its 
results, will find, unless I am mistaken in 
my knowledge of officers, men, and ships, 
the spirit of Jones, Perry, and Farragut 
still dominant, with the certainty that our 
commanders will go into action not only 
with a sufficiency of ammunition but with 
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Isn’t It Fun! 


Let the young folks revel in real 
billiard-playing on the beautiful 


| «Baby Grand.”’ This royal game, 


though centuries old, still reigns 
supreme. No finer pastime for 
evening hours has ever been 
evolved. Splendid for brain-fag 
and ‘‘nerves.”’ 


The Baby Grand’ 
Billiard Table 


The oldest and largest billiard 
table concern in the world offers a 
splendid line of ‘‘Baby Grands’ 
in genuine Mahagany. 

Fitted with Slate Beds, Monarch 
Cushions, Concealed Cue Rack 
and Accessory Drawer. Super- 
lative playing qualities and very 
moderate prices. 


Choose Any Style 
—A Year to Pay 
Both the “‘ Baby Grands’’ and ““Con- 


vertibles’’ are sold on small monthly 
payments. The Brunswick Guarantee 
of Quality means /fetime satisfaction. 


Playing Outfit Free! 


Including Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 
Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book of 
Rules, etc., etc. 


Mail Coupon—Book Free 


Large, splendidly illustrated book 
shows each style in actual colors, 
quotes lowest factory prices, easy 
terms, etc. Mailed free for request 
on coupon or by letter. (132) 


fe Se ae Re eS esse HS eer 


The Brunswick-Balke Collender Co. 
Dept. K.F.—623-633 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Coupon good for one copy of book— 


“Billiards—the Home Magnet” 


Sign and mail the coupon, 








| their own soil. 
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the confidence that they are part of a well- 
prépared force.” 


FRAZER’S “THE SCAPEGOAT” 


Frazer, J. G. (D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D.). The 

Golden Bough. Third ed. Part VI. The Seape- 
oat. 8vo, 453 pp. London and New York: 
acmillan Company. $3.00 net. 

This is the last but one of the portly 
series in which the renowned Liverpool 
anthropologist is summing up his studies 
in magic and religion. The general theme 
is the attempt to unload evils of whatever 
sort upon some being or beings, and to be 
rid of them by leading or driving away the 
beings on whom they are cast. The 
central point of attention is the use of the 
Dying God (with which subject Part III 
of the series dealt) as the ‘‘scapegoat to 
free his worshipers from troubles of all 
sorts,” culminating in ‘‘the sublime con- 
ception of a God who dies to take away 
the sins of the world.’’ The subjects 
specifically dealt with here are the trans- 
ference of evils to various objects, animate 
or inanimate; the omnipresence of demons; 
public expulsion of evils; scapegoats; 
killing the god in Mexico; and the Saturna- 
lia and kindred festivals. Vicariousness of 
suffering is shown to have wide accept- 
ance as a theory of avoidance of evil, and 
the substitutes are taken from all grades of 
being. Side-lines, like the evidences for 
belief in demons, are followed wherever 
the ramifications suggest profitable in- 
quiry. An interesting excursion is that 
which takes up the dramatic side of various 
festivals, and leads to a considerable dis- 
cussion of Purim or Esther’s Feast. This 
is brought into connection with the eastern 
Sacaea, where a man-god is put to death. 
Mordecai and Haman are connected with 
this and the Attis-Adonis cycle (in a way 
that is by no means conclusive). When to 
this is added a note which explains the 
crucifixion of Christ and the release of 
Barabbas as belonging to this same cycle 
and being the acting-out of a Jewish 
Sacaea-Purim, we feel that the evidence is 
being forced. It is in such matters as this 
that the reader feels most strongly Dr. 
Frazer’s inability to control completely and 
legitimately the facts with which he deals. 

As usual with Dr. Frazer's works, a mass 
of primitive beliefs are dealt with and the 
attempt to correlate them is consistently 
made. When the critical reader will some- 
times dissent is in interpretations of the 
evidence. Mere collocation of facts does 
not always make out a case. 

The book is fully up in typography and 
form to the other volumes. The side- 
heads, summaries of chapters, and index 
form a complete apparatus for the survey 
of the material presented. 


PATRIOTISM AMONG THE ENGLISH 


Wingfield-Stratford, Esme. The History of 
English Patriotism.' 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 614-672. 
New York: John Lane Company. $7.50 net. 


This is the work of a man of learning. 
It is really a history of England, written 
from one point of view, that is, the love of 
Englishmen for their country as a unit, 
and almost a personality. Greece and 
Rome are drawn upon as _ analogous 
instances of empires made great and 
beneficent from:a popular sense of their 
own worth and a love by the people of 
We naturally turn to the 
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days of a dreaded French invasion, fq 
examples of British patriotism roused tg 
the intensest ardor. It is also reflected jp 
literature. Swift might lampoon, Hogarth 
might caricature, and Pope might satiriz 
his fellow countrymen, but Goldsmith ang 
Reynolds, and even Day in “‘Sandford and 
Merton,” could represent the graces ag 
well as the foibles of the English people, 
It requires an effort to realize what genp. 
ine emotion sounded in the words of the 
once popular song: 


““ There’s a land that boasts a well-known name, 
Tho ’tis but a little spot; 
*Tis the first on the gilded scroll of fame, 
And who will aver it is not? 
*Tis a glorious charter, deny it who can, 
That lies in the words, I’m an Englishman,” 


Ubi bene, ibi patria is a maxim wholly at 
variance with the interpretation Mr, 
Wingfield-Stratford has given to the 
sentiment which sends Englishmen to the 
mines of Africa, the jungles of India, the 
forests and prairies of Canada. At this 
time, when statesmen endeavor to perfect 
the homogeneity of the English race 
throughout the Empire, a work like that 
before us, written with a definite purpose, 
will be interesting as a study to all in 
telligent men of whatever nationality, 
The author has treated of his nation as 
an organic whole, and of national life asa 
process of development in religion, polities, 
war, philosophy, literature, architecture, 
painting, law, and commerce. He writes 
with point and’ enthusiasm. He is no 
narrow islander, but has broad views, is 
philanthropic and_ statesmanlike. His 
judgments are likely to be acceptable to, 
and accepted by, citizens of many nations. 


TWO RECENT NOVELS 


Patterson, Marjorie. The Dust of the Road. 
Pact New York: Henry Holt & Company. 


The glamour and unconventionality of 
the stage never lose their fascination. Many 
stage secrets are revealed in this romance 
with a background of theatrical life. 
“Tony” the heroine, decides to leave her 
uninteresting father and stepmother to 
become an actress. So, with her faithful 
dog, Samuel Pickwick, she sails away to 
London and determines to make a success. 
The descriptions of her home life and the 
experiences which she weathers safely do 
not ring very convincingly true, but the 
mass of material relative to stage life, 
stage characters, and the training she 
received in a touring company all seem 
more real, and consequently more inter- 
esting. It is the player’s life as she lived it. 
David, the red-headed hero, a sculptor 
turned playwright and actor, does not seem 
very lovable to the reader, but ‘‘Tony” 
finally willingly gives up her profession to 
devote herself to him. The story as 4 
story is rather involved, but the aim of the 
book is evidently to describe conditions 
‘‘behind the scenes.’”’ In that, it succeeds. 


Day, Holman. Squire Phin. Pp. 393. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. $1.25. 


This is a characteristic ‘‘Down East” 
story, dealing with keen-witted humorous 
people in mirth-provoking, as well a8 
pathetic, episodes in a little Maine village. 
There is a love theme that underlies the 
plot, but most of the scenes revolve around 
Squire Phineas Look, the village lawyer, 
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and his renegade brother Hiram, commonly 
called ‘‘ Hime,”’ of circus fame. 
“Narrer to the heel and wide to the toe, 

And that’s the way the Look boys go. 

Good boy, Phin, he don't raise time, 

But pepper-sass’s hot and hell’s in Hime.” 
There is the usual sanctimonious hypocrite, 
the village eccentric, the deep-dyed villain, 
and other necessary types. Every oppor- 
tunity is given ‘‘Phin” to utilize his 
wonderful perspicacity and exhibit his 
self-sacrificing greatness of spirit. The 
real keynote of the book is fun; clean, 
spontaneous, hearty fun. It is voiced in a 
humorous, homely philosophy that makes 
amusing reading. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Peixotto, Ernest. Pacific Shores from Pan- 
ama, l!iustrations by the author. Cloth, Pp. xiv— 


985. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Promoters of winter cruises take notice! 
Mr. Peixotto has been pioneering for 


future tourists and has discovered a region 
of rare beauty and romantic history soon 
to be of easy access—especially to American 
travelers. This land of delight is the 
Pacific coast of Spanish America, running 
south from the big canal to La Paz in 
Bolivia and north to Mexican ports and the 
Golden Gate. It offers the snow peaks of 
the Andes and the blue shores of tropic 
seas and in between memories of con- 
quistadores and the vanished races of pre- 
Spanish days, venerated saints and historic 
churches, gaily drest peasants, and tropical 
gardens. ‘*The luxurious indolence that 
possesses the traveler as he glides over the 
lazy tropical sea, the romance of Spanish 
cities, the picturesqueness and appeal of 
its vast Indian population, the desolation 
of its arid wastes, the dizzy heights of its 
Cordillera, the sharp contrast of climate 
and vegetation—where equatorial tropics 
and eternal snows are often but a few hours 
apart—all these make up a journey the 
fascination of which can scarcely be over- 
stated.” We ery—‘‘All aboard!’’ That 
land is fortunate which has Mr. Peixotto 
to sketch it with pencil and pen. He is 
equally facile with both, and the pleasant 
narrative vies with the fourscore drawings 
in descriptive excellence. This should be 
one of the travel and gift books of the 
season. 


Dozy, Reinhart. Spanish Islam. A History 
of the Moslems in Spain. Translated with a bio- 
eee! introduction and additional notes by 

ancis Griffin Stokes. Frontispiece. Map. Cloth, 
pp. xxxvi-769. New York: Duffield & Co. 

Mr. Francis Griffin Stokes has rendered 
substantial service to all English and 
American students of the medieval history 
of Europe and especially of Spain by his 
translation of Reinhart Dozy’s famous 
“Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne.” 
The first and only edition of this work was 
published in 1861 and has since become 
tare and inaccessible to the majority of 
students, and the only other translations— 
those into German and Spanish—were made 
in 1874 and 1877. The present transla- 
tion is unabridged and has been improved 
Y corrections and notes from Dozy’s later 
works and more recent studies. Those, 
whether historians or not, who have dipt 
into medieval life and thought know that 
there is no more remarkable chapter in the 
history of Europe than that of the Moors of 
Spain. Not only was it set in the history 
of Western Europe like some bizarre jewel 
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from an Eastern clime, but it even flashed 


Pot Percolator 
No. 11392 


Slectrics 


The widespread demand for electrically heated cooking utensils has been most 
adequately met with the line of Manning-Bowman Electrics, comprising Percolators, 
Chafing Dishes, Tea Ball Tea Urns, Water Heaters, Toasters, and many other 
utensils, Every article has been designed to secure the greatest utility and durability 
and to operate at a minimum consumption of current. 

The neatness of the electric application makes all M-B Electrics especially attractive. 
There is an absence of cumbersome and awkward wiring, the connection being made by 
patented detachable plug. In every article with enclosed heater there is a small fusible 
nut which acts as a safety device. Should the current be left on and the vessel boil dry, 
the nut melts and automatically shuts off the heat, preventing any damage to the utensil. 


M, Ware a Quality Standard 


The name Manning-Bowman has long identified a line of cooking devices for use with 
alcohol burner or on ordinary coal or gas range. With the addition of the Manning- 
Bowman Electrics, whose quality and durability are in keeping with Manaing-Bowman 
standards, this line is most complete, and the most satis- 
factory selectionscan be made fromit. Onsale = 

at jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing St 

and department stores, wi E >), St 

booklet L-3 ,““Manning-Bowman Electrics.” §& ah 

MATES. BOWMAN & CO. 


iden, Conn. 
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More and 


Better Work 


will be secured in 
your office by in- 
stalling Ideal Win- 
dow Ventilators. 
Most cases of lack of energy can be 
traced to poisoned and breathed-over air. 


Ideal Veataters 


and Draught Deflectors 


admit a censtant supply of the pure, fresh 
air essential to efficiency, without the 
draughts so dangerous to health. 


Send Postal for FREE Fresh-Air Book 


and learn how inexpensive, quickly in- 
stalled and easily operated are Ideal 
tilators. Ideal Ventilators in your house 
insure sound sleep and save doctor’s bills. 
IDEAL VENTILATOR COMPANY 
401 Waterman Street Providence, R. I. 


New York. Chicage St. Louis 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 








ALSEY [HERMOSTAT 


EAT FYEGULATOR 


This small simple device,-lying up against your wall, 
automatically keeps the temperature even, saving fuel 
and labor. he easiest thermostat’ to install, 
most reliable in action—no electrical contacts, no 
batteries, no spring, weight or electric 
motors to get out of order. Direct 
action from the thermostat to dampers 
of any heater, hence gradual damper 
i} operation; assuring maximum fuel 
saving and more perfect control of 
temperature. 


$16. 00 delivered complete, including 
. e all appliances for installing. 
my Why pay more for complicated mechanisms 
that are less reliable and effective? 

TIME ATTACHM .. automatically warms 
house in the morning. $5.00 extra. 

Write for descriptive booklet “‘D.’’ It is free. 
HALSEY MFG. CO., 1213 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 



























12 Fires in 14 Months 
Tell the Same Story 


Between July 15, 1912, and September 15, 
1913, there were twelve fires of terrific intensity 
through all of which 


THE SAFE-GABINET 


protected the documents, papers and records 
entrusted to it without injury, although its 
outer walls were in every case heated red hot. 
In all of these fires THE SAFE-CABINET was 
subjected to the direct action of the flames for 
almost an hour. 

If you are interested in fire protection for your 
office records, you will find food for thought in 
the fire records of THE SAFE-CABINET. Ask 
the nearest SAFE-CABINET Dealer or write to 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 
Dept. L-2 Marietta, O. 
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new and illuminating rays to the learned 
world of that day. Tho in a most amazing 
palimpsest of language no less an influence 
than the great Aristotle came to medieval 
Europe under an Arabian philosopher’s 
arm. Dozy himself was a historian and 
linguist whose literary ability and scientific 
achievement combined with his devotion to 
his task make his career an inspiration to 
every one who lays sacrifices on Clio’s altar. 
By the inclusion of a brief biography Mr. 
Stokes has added much to the value of the 
masterpiece itself. 

Mannix, J. Bernard. Mines and Their Story. 
Illustrated. Cloth, hs Pp. athie. 5. Boni a 


& Jackson, Ltd. 
$3.75 net. 





This is a popular treatment of mining 
history and methods affording much gen- 
eral information. The rather tame narra- 
tive is plainly told and concerns gold, silver, 
diamonds, coal, and iron. Much of the 
material and many of the numerous, but 
not remarkable, illustrations come from 
England and her colonies. 


Furness, Horace Howard. A New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare. The Tragedies of Julius 
Ceesar. 8vo. Pp. 482. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $5. 

The son of the famous Shakespearian 
scholar has produced in this volume a work 
which shows that he is following closely in 
the footsteps of his father. The play of 
‘Julius Cesar” used to be, with ‘‘ Richard 
III.,” the most popular of dramas in 
London and New York. It was later that 
‘*Hamlet,” ‘Othello,’ and ‘‘King Lear” 
established their lofty places in the hearts 
of the Anglo-Saxon public. 
has been successful in restoring the face 
of this magnificent’ play to its correct 
features. The First Folio has, of course, 
been the basis of his recension. He is 
happy in correcting a misquotation of 
Ben Jonson, who loved his joke better than 
his friend. The appendix contains the 
original material from which Shakespeare 
derived the matter and sometimes even the 
language used in his work. There is a 
completeness and finality about this vol- 
ume which entitles it to be styled monu- 
mental. The small number of emendations 
of the Folio text made by the Cambridge 
editors, and now generally accepted, im- 
press the reader with the purity of the 
original text. The publishers have spared 
nothing in making the work beautiful, and 
complete. The volume, like its predeces- 
sors, will be considered an indispensable 
addition to the libraries of the learned. 


Keller, Helen. Out of the Dark. Pp. 282. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 

This is a small volume in which are col- 
lected all Miss Keller’s magazine articles, 
letters, and addresses which seem worthy of 
preservation. Everything about Helen 
Keller’s development seems marvelous, 
even tho we know she has had unusual 
opportunities for education. No one could 
express himself more clearly and convin- 
cingly than this young woman whose mental 
eyesight is so wonderfully keen. Inclined 
to socialistic tendencies and suffrage prin- 
ciples, she expresses herself decisively on 
many subjects of current interest. She 
has many intelligent suggestions to make 
for the betterment of the condition of the 
blind. Her great plea is for some work for 
the blind, something to take them out of 
their state of horrible inactivity and “‘ that 











feeling ’’ of uselessness. She expresses her- 


Mr. Furness |; 
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self with favility and clarity of understand. 
ing. Miss Keller’s diction is beautiful 
She writes as tho her mind had gaing 
greater seeing power because undistracte 
by aural and visual confusion. Her letter; 
are unique and charming. 
a1 et, Wolter. 8 a = Aatoon = ry > 
Mr. Heape is a biologist of distinction, 
and at this time, when the equality of the 
sexes has become a burning question, he 
deals with his theme from a historical and 
biological point of view. He shows that 
the sexes have been to some degrec in con. 
flict from the earliest history of our rage: 
that exogamy on the part of man was re. 
sponded to by totemism as a feminine 


institution. He closes with a splendid 
chapter on ‘Primitive and Modern §e 
Antagonism.” The work must be pro- 


foundly interesting to every in‘telligent 
reader as expounding in clear and popular 
language principles which necessarily un- 
derlie the relations of the sexes and involve, 
both politically and socially, the phenomena 
of human existence. This volume is the 
latest number of the publishers’ Science 
Series, and deserves to be widely circulated, 

Hopkins, Tighe. Wards of the State: An Un- 


official View of Prison and the Prisoner. Cloth, 
pp. viii-340. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. $3, 


Under the title ‘‘Wards of the State,” 
one whose connection with prisons and 
prisoners has been quite non-professional, 
but who has spent much time with the 
literature of the subject and has uscd such 
opportunities of observation as he could, 
presents a candid opinion of ‘‘imprisonment, 
its effects on the prisoner (in prison and 
after prison), and the prejudice it creates 
against him in the public mind.” His 
verdict is that ‘‘imprisonment of the con- 
ventional and old-fashioned sort is a grand, 
unmitigated failure. Real and acceptable 
remedies or substitutes may be and are 
very difficult to arrive at; but the absolute 
defectiveness of the ancient method—in- 
prisonment as imprisonment—is an out- 
standing fact.”” Mr. Hopkins’s survey 
mainly concerns England, his own country, 
tho he finds in America a vast, chaotic, out- 
of-date confusion, with here and there—in 
Colorado, for example—shining evidence 
of the success of experiments ten years 
ahead of England. How much we need 
the activity of a well-advertised Elizabeth 
Fry or a John Howard! The discussion, 
tho serious, is not technical and should 
form a popular introduction to the subject 
for rapid reading. 

Mann, Mary eR 
216. Chicago: A. C Clurg & Co. $1.25 net. 

These lectures were written, not as 
school-room text-books, but to show how 
history could illustrate character. They 
present the fact that while royalty is hedged 
in and restricted by tradition and etiquette, 
royal women have hearts, desires, 
sorrows. These are very human accounts 
of the private lives of such noted person- 
ages as Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Marie Antoinette, 


and Josephine, Empress of the Freneh. j 


They deal with romantic episodes in each 
life, viewed not as historical events, but as 
experiences in human lives. The author 


inherits a love of history from her father, 
John Clark Ridpath, and has made & 


readable book by combining historical 
knowledge with a fascinating power a 





(Continued on page 884) 
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any of the delightful odors you may 
choose, that at last here is something 
entirely new—something distinctly 
different— better and more exquisite 
than you have ever known before in 
perfumes. 


you a large sample bottle of our 
exquisite new perfume—Flower 
Drops Extract. The fragrance of a 
thousand blossoms is in this trial bot- 
tle. You will realize when you scent 


poe only 20 cents we will send 







Trade Mark 


> 


ro 


| 
untry, #7, 
¢, out- 9 (Extract) 


idence Comes in Eight Odors— Violet, Rose, Lily of the Valley, 
phe Crabapple, Lilac, Carnation Pink, Heliotrope and Wistaria 


: j ant and flower- rance. We believe that once you have tried Rieger's 
Ission, : So delightfully fragr — Flower Drops Extract you will never be satisfied with 
should like is this new perfume that a drop or two on any other perfume: 
ubject a handkerchief carries with it the delicate and Sold by all leading shops af $1.00 per ounce in any 


lasting fragrance of the flowers themselves. After years 
of perfume making we have here at last, the perfume 
which has been called ‘‘the perfection of elegance’’— 


quantity you wish. Ask your dealer—but if he can- 
not supply you, send to me and I will mail you, 
postpaid, any quantity desired. 























*‘the acme of the perfumer’s art.’ In each drop you Larger Bottle Offer — If you want a larger 





bottle illustrated above. 


get the subtle, living bouquet of dew-covered blossoms. bottle of this superior perfume than the sample offered 

v how In Rieger’s Flower Drops Extract you find here for 20 cents and cannot secure it from your dealer, 

They your real ideal in perfumes. We promise you a delight enclose $1.00 in stamps, coin, money order or check, 

edged | you never have had before. Send me 20c for one of and I will send you (postpaid) the handsome one-ounce 
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these charming, generous bottles of this amazing frag- 
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Write Today—Mail Coupon 





cron Hy? Use This Coupon 

GOES, ous Paut Ruecer, Dept. 2378, 116 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 

nette, \ Take advantage of this liberal 20c Gentlemen: —Enclosed please find 20c for which send me large 
rench. j offer. There is a wonderful pleasure bottle of Flower Drops Extract as per odor checked. 

1 each awaiting you. Your money refunded if you are not O Violet © Lily of theValley Q Lilac O Wistaria 

but as r delighted. Fill out the coupon attached and state what O Rose 0 Carnation Pink 0 Heliotrope O Crabapple 

wu thor ave odor desired and please mention your dealer’s name. : 

ather, mt? > Name 

ude a PAUL RIEGER & CO. Address 








Dept. 2378, 116 First St. 


San Francisco, California 








Dealer’s Name 
Should you want a larger bottle than the 20 cent sample, enclose $1.00— 
(a one dollar bill, stamps, coin, money order or check)—agd we will send 
gou the handsome one-ounce bottle shown at the top of this.announcement. 
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can do 


for your backyard and 
the high cost of living. 


F you have a backyard or a garden 

that is not working for you tothelimit 
of its possible efficiency, here is the best 
investment you can make. The intensive 
culture of gardens can be so developed by 
the **Garden Profits’? System that small 
plots will frequently produce as much as 
the average small farm does now. 

In this book, by one of the Agricul- 
tural Editors of Country Life in America, 
the best stories of 1000 garden successes 
are gathered together, reduced to simple 
terms and systematized for your ready 
use. Every phase of gardening is dis- 
cussed comprehensively and expertly. 
Fifty illustrations and scores of plans and 
planting tables point the way to as 
many economies of time, work and 
money. A carefully prepared index adds 
great value as a ready reference guide 
throughout the planting season, 



















































































































































is the final authority on all things horticultural, 








|| landscape. 





It aims to interest people in gardening by show- 
ing them how to get results in the most attrac- 
tive and practical way. It has helped to de- 
crease the cost of living in hundreds of homes 
by encouraging the use of once-neglected back- 
yards for truck gardens, 

It has brought health and joy into households 
by bringing their members into closer touch 
with nature. Among the leading features for 
the next year are the following: 


Efficiency in Backyard Gardening 


By Adolph Kruhm. These articles will help 
you make your garden produce more. They 
deal with the following subjects: Preparation 
of the soil, sowing and seeds, the cultivation 
of crops, crop rotation and the keeping of 
records, 


New and Better Plants for the Hardy Garden 
A series of articles written by experts dealing 
with improved types, races and varieties of 
shrubs, herbaceous plants, etc. 

The Home Fruit Garden 

By J.R. Mattern. These articles will show you 
which orchard fruits are best suited to your 
soil, climate and needs and how to plant them. 
The Months Reminder 

What to do right now and why and how to 


do it in your garden. The timeliest practical 
advice, warnings and explanations, 


$2° worth for $1% 


A well-printed, strongly 
bound book of over 200 
pages. It retails at 
one dollar. And 
eight issues of 
the Garden 
Magazine. 










































































































































Lit. D. 
11-8 
Doubleday 
Page & Co. 
Garden City,N.Y. 
Here’s my dollar— 
send me Garden 
Profits and Garden 
Magazine for 8 months. 
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* REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 882) 


description. Well-known facts take on a 
new attraction in the retelling. 
Lees, Frederic. Wanderings on the Italian 


Riviera. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. xv.-349. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. 


To those travelers to whom the great 
cities, the great mountains, the great lakes 
are an old story and who seek some new, 
untrodden field of interest there may seem 
to be little left in Europe. Perhaps, then, 
instead of the great things, the gentle, the 
quiet, and the small may have an attrac- 
tion if they are sought in a spirit becoming 
to their nature. The Italian Riviera has 
been a refuge to many a northerner in 
winter, and few perhaps have realized more 
than the delights of the climate and the 
That the old towns have 
literary and historic connections is often 
forgotten. Mr. Lees, an enthusiast about 
Liguria, has written a pleasant record of a 
walking trip from Ventimiglia to Spezzia, 
in which one becomes acquainted with 
many interesting bits of reminiscence of 
other days in this charming Italian coun- 
tryside. An appendix contains some bo- 
tanical notes on the province. 

Benham, W. Gurney. Cassel’s Book of Quota- 


tions. 8vo, pp. 1256. New York: The Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $3.50. ° 


This standard work appears in this re- 
vised edition with improvements and ad- 
ditions under the date 1912. All diction- 
aries of quotations are valuable in these 
days when facility of reference lifts such 
a burden from the memory, but all do not 
provide the same facility of reference as 
the present work. Overelaboration is a 
pitfall into which so many editors and 
compilers of such works have fallen by 
dividing the quotations under various 
topics that it is a relief to see the sim- 
plicity of the present work, which uses the 
index as a clue to the quotations required. 
In fact, there are two indexes, one of 
authors’ names and another to the quota- 
tion itself. There are also blank pages ap- 
pended for manuscript additions and notes. 
We commend this up-to-date volume for its 
copiousness, its convenience, and complete- 
ness as a collection of proverbs of all nations 
as well as literary gems of art, wisdom, 
and fancy. 

Howe, E. W. Travel Letters from New Zea- 
land, Australia, and Africa. 12mo, pp. 476. 
Topeka, Kans.: Crane & Co. 

Readers of Mr. Howe’s former books of 
travel will anticipate the interest with 
which he has dealt with new countries 
in these pages. Mr. Howe always gets at 
actual occurrences and vital objects. He 
describes them with a clearness and an 
understanding, with a facility in straight- 
forward expression, that make every page 
readable. He attempts no elaborate pen 
pictures, but deals strictly with things as 
they are and as he saw and understood 
them. There is a kind of simple integrity 
about it all that gives to his travel letters 
an unusual value and evokes from the 
reader a peculiar liking for the man him- 
self. 

Patterson, Charles Brodie. What Is New 
Thought? Pp. 235. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $1. 

So much is said in these modern times 
of ‘‘New Thought” that half the world 
should read this book out of curiosity, the 
other half from sympathy. Dr. Patterson 








is widely known as an exponent of the cult. 
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He writes with a fluent and fervid pen anj 
in a convincing style. The book has for its 
principal object ‘‘the throwing of light on 
the pathway of life in order to make j 
easier for people to overcome unrest 
mind and body, and to show that, thro 
inner knowledge, one may become hy. 
moniously adjusted to outer environment” 
The author claims much when he says th 
perfection lies in the power of cach one g 
us, and asserts that it depends on the inne 
man and his choice of right thoughts an 
habits, which regulate both mental ang 
physical conditions. Some of his mog 
appealing theories do not appear to belong 
exclusively to “‘New Thought.” We seen 
to remember being told years ago tha 
‘‘cheerfulness is both contagious and heal. 
ing”; also that “life is what we make jt,” 
and ‘‘we get what we give.”’ 

Roberts, Helen L. The Cyclopedia of Social 


Usage. Pp. 570. New York and London: G, P 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. ; 


Unlike the old, stilted manuals of prope 
deportment, this complete and carefl 
description of the proper manners and de 
sirable customs of the twentieth century 
is quite adaptable to ordinary as well a; 
unusual conditions. The rules for th 
proper presentation of friends, desirabl 
details for dinner-giving from the suitable 
invitation to the satisfactory menu; the 
etiquette of calling, and the art of convers- 
tion and entertaining, are all treated ing 
perfectly rational way, giving a logical 
interpretation of the code that regulate 
social intercourse. Most well-bred peopl 
will find the rules and suggestions very 
familiar to them and quite consistent with 
their own conduct at home and _ abroad, 
but for any one who is not positive of the 
correct details for any function or custom 
this volume will be a valuable ‘‘ treasury of 
information.” 

Adams, John 


by Worthington C. 
531. New 


iney, Writings of. Edited 
ord. Vols. I-II. 8vo, pp. 508- 
ork: The Macmillan Company. $3.50, 


The works of John Quincey Adams ar 
among the precious documents that eluc- 
date the history of this country. Adams 
was born in the north parish of Braintree, 
Mass., on July 11, 1767. After com 
pleting an active life, he died in Washing: 
ton, February 23, 1848. Much of his life, 
as an active member of the diplomatic 
service, was spent abroad. He did servic 
for this country in Great Britain, Holland, 
Prussia, and Russia. He actively engaged 
himself in conciliatory measures betweel 
Congress and the different Governments i 
Europe during such trying times as th 
French Revolution and the activities d 
Napoleon I. As intelligencer to the De 
partment of State he’ elucidated the events 
of that crucial time. He did this in 
spirit of patriotism and thoroughnes, 
which has made his writings a record some 
what parallel to that of the great Gre¢ 
historian who said that what he wrote wi 
not intended asa show-piece, but to be al 
eternal literary and political possession: 
These two volumes (others are to follov) 
contain the writings and correspondence 
Mr. Adams from 1779 to 1801. The fla 
lessness and patriotism of his political li 


are reflected in the simplicity of bi 


countenance, as well as in his actions 384 
private citizen and the head of a family. 
All this is.beautifully mirrored in the po 
trait reproduced in this volume, whi 
was painted by the then celebrated artist 





Oakley in 1795. 
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For Colds 


Hoarseness 
Coughs 


It is safe to take this time tested 
remedy. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches contain no opiates or 
other harmful drugs — do not 
upset the stomach or spoil the 
appetite. 


Brown's | 
Bronchial 
Troches 


have been used for over fifty 
years by public singers and 
speakers for clearing the voice 
and preventing throat irritation. 

Unexcelled for relieving the 
Coughof Bronchitis and Asthma, 
and throat troubles caused by 
Catarrh. 


CAUTION 
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JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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- CURRENT POETRY 





OWADAYS, few books of verse are 
real literary events. It was different 
when the Brownings were writing, when 
Tennyson was in his prime, and when the 
young Swinburne was astonishing the 
world. We have more verse now; every 
week brings its little company of volumes— 
but we have little that seems of lasting 
importance. So we may well be grateful 
for Mr. Stephen Phillips. In spite of his 
youth, this poet is a link binding us to the 
days when poetry was more an art and less 
a trick. 

Mr. Phillips’s ‘‘ Lyrics and Dramas’”’ is 
a book worthy of the author of ‘‘ Marpessa”’ 
and ‘“ Christ in Hades.” The dramatic 
poems, ‘“‘ Nero’s Mother” and ‘“ The 
King,” are splendid poetry, and the lyrics 
are full of beautiful thoughts and beautiful 
phrases. 

There have been many, many poems— 
most of them rather weak—in celebration 
of the ‘‘ conquest of the air.”” Many of us 
will sympathize with Mr. Phillips in his 
regret at the profanation of nature’s last 
stronghold. 


The Aeroplane 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Leave us the air, enough the jar 

Of snorting engine, grinding car; 

The very heavens ye now would mar. 
Leave us the air! 


The air where dreamy birds do sing 
Under Aurora reddening, 

And float on such a blissful wing. 
Leave us the air! 


Air doth the brow of age renew, 
Darkly redeeming us with dew, 
And lifting to a boundless blue. 
Leave us the air! 


The ancient silence hath but stirred 
To solemn thunder and sweet bird, 

There must the aeroplane be heard? 
Leave us the air! 


Air that is bosom of our pain, 

That breathes on the besieged brain, 
And murmurs mercy of the rain. 
Leave us the air! 


Hither and thither are we tossed. 
Speed have we gained, but at the cost 
Of faded calm and firmness lost. 
Leave us the air! 


Whate’er the silly crowd enjoys, 

Our progress is but stench and noise; 

We scream and shout and grasp but toys. 
Leave us the air! 


The earth is blackened from our eyes, 
And filled with dismal hoots and cries, 
Spare to profane the holier skies. 
Leave us the air! 


Perhaps the best poem which the game 
of cricket has inspired is that of Francis 
Thompson which begins “I go no more 
to the matches of the Southern folk.’ 
And surely the second best is this: 


The Song of the “ Ranji ”’ 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


From a throne to the simple sward, 
Sudden to pass! 

From the aching Asian plains 
To the English grass! 
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From the glitter fierce to the cool, 
Over the billow; 

From a crown to a cap, pale blue, 
From cedar to willow! 


From the stillness deep to the roar, ; 
To the green from the waste, i: 

From the howdah to hooting car, : 
From the hush to the haste! 


From salaam to the friendly cheer, 
From the prince to the guest, 
From the shadowless to the shade, 

From the East to the West! 


And here is an example of Mr. Phillips's 
mastery over blank verse. It is a tinely 
wrought poem, with a beautiful climax. 


A Nightmare of London 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


I dreamed a dream, perhaps a prophecy! 

That London over England spread herself; 
Swallowed the green field and the waving plain, 
Till all this island grew one hideous town. 

And as I gazed in terror rooted, so 

The City seemed to take a dreadful life, 

To be a monster that desired and felt; 

And still did she perceptibly advance, 

Blacken and grasp and seize and wither up. 
Northward she spread, and did assimilate 

Her sister cities of the loom and wheel 

That welcomed her with whirring ecstasies; 
She made the sky a pall, and as she moved 
Blighted the breathing forests and the woods. 
And where the flower grew, now her pavement lay, 
And all the air grew dark, and there was heard, 
In place of rippling wave and whispering wind, 
Only the hoot of grinding car, the shriek 

And fiery belch of engines to the cloud: 

A human army from before her fled; 

But swollen, spiderish, without shape or sleep, 
She stole, till now opposed her but the sea; 
Ocean preserved her sanctity of foam. 


For so youthful a publishing house, the 
Devin-Adair Company has already issued 
a surprizingly. large number of important 
works. It is pleasant to see that the list 
is now including verse. The poems of 
Sister M. Blanche, of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, were recently issued by this 
house in an attractive volume. Sister 
Blanche’s work is thoughtful and musical; | 
she is a keen and sympathetic observer of { 
nature and she understands the technic of 
verse-making. Here is a charming picture. 
The last two lines are delightful. 





Trees 
By SISTER M. BLANCHE 


In serried rank or lonely state, 
Like veterans they stand, 

Through starry nights, through storm-swept days, 
To sentinel the land. 


I know not if I love them best 

When fledged with springtime green, 
Or when, with silvan vesture:clad, 

They deck the summer scene. 


And yet when autumn touches them : 
With dyes unknown to art, % 
Beneath that gorgeous color-spell 
I needs must yield my heart. 


But, ah! I know I love them weil 
When, all white winter through, 
With gray and lacelike tracery, 
They etch the curving blue. 
(Continued on page 889) 
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The Smile 
of “Quick Relief” 


from colds, coughs and throat strain is a natural result 
if you use 


/ LUDEN’S:s": 


Cough Drops 
‘‘Have a Hundred Uses’’ | 


Whatever your occupation or calling may be—whether indoors or outdoors—you 
are constantly susceptible to ills that Luden’s relieve. Ministers, speakers, singers, 
business men, salesmen, autoists, sportsmen, and others fing Luden’s beneficial 
in clearing and soothing the throat and nasal passages. People who believe in 
keeping well, use Luden’s Cough Drops the year ’round. Many 

an otherwise serious cough or cold has been ‘‘nipped in the bud’”’ 

by the timely use of Luden’s Menthol Candy Cough Drops. 


The Biggest Thing of its Kind 
in the World—and Still Growing 


America’s rapidly increasing demand for Luden’s has 
necessitated a daily output of FIVE TONS. Luden’s 
mean more—do more—than any other cough drops. 


Ask for Luden’s—in the Yellow Box 


Public approval has placed them in practically every 
drug store and confectioner’s in the land. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Gomecticnc* Reading, Pa. 
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CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 886) 


There is something of , Swinburne’s 
passion for the sea in the following lines 
(from the London Outlook), and there is 
something, too, of his characteristic melody. 


Sea Music 


By PETRONELLA O’DONNELL 


Softly heave, ocean of fire and of night, 

Red in the sunset’s glory lies thy might; 

Even the winds, the amorous winds that blow 
Breathless, expectant, pause in the afterglow. 
Enraptured sing the stars, sing in low tones to me, 
While every sound that was, that is, is in the sea. 


Slowly heave, heaven’s glory on thy breast, 

Soft fold thy wings, love-laden winds of the West; 

Even the emerald wave, the crested wave that 
rears, 

Pauses spellbound, ere she dissolves in tears. 

Sing, dancing waves, your secrets sing to me, 

For every sound that was, that is, is in the sea. 


Grandly heave, ocean of opal, of fire, 

Sound diamond notes from the long-lost Orpheus’ 
lyre; 

Even the wild sea-bird, even the fishes that swim, 

Know where that lost lyre lies, lies with its broken 
string. 

From its deep-sea bed a note, a stray note, comes 
to me, 

For every sound that was, that is, is in the sea. 


We have come to mistrust poems that 
are sprinkled with Gaelic names. During 
the last ten years much lamentably weak 
verse has been produced by writers calling 
themselves ‘‘ neo-Celts.”” But Father Dol- 
lard is not a “‘ neo-Celt’’; he is a genuine 
Irishman, and the poem which we give 
below is worthy of the land of singers and 
fighters. The description in the second 
stanza is splendid. We quote the Toronto 
Catholic. Register. 


Cnoc-An-Ar 


(The Hill of Slaughter) 
A Pagan-Irish Dirge 
By JAMES B. DOLLARD 


My hero lies wounded and dying, ‘mid thousands 
on red Cnoc-An-Ar, 

Where the hosts of the High King are charging 
the Finians in tumult of war, 

With Caoilite, and Diarmuid, and Oscar, he stood 
on the ridge of the slain, 

And the hosts of the High King broke past like the 
tide ’gainst a rock in the main. 


O, bright was his spear in the morning, and bur- 
nished his great shield of brass, 

And pleasant his eyes that were blue as the hare- 
bell in dewy-wet grass; 

But his spear and his shield are now broken and 
crusted with carnage and gore, 

His eyes bloody-smeared shall flame out with 
the joy of the battle no more. 


The halls of the Finians shall ring with the glory 
and fame of this day, 

And the bards clash loud harps to the ranns that 
the soul of proud Erin shall sway, 

And Caoilite, and Diarmuid, and Oscar shall stand 
up like gods, proud and tall, 

But the hero I weep will not harken, tho’ greater 
his glory than all. 


The Banshee is wailing o’er Desmond, I hear her 
wild caoine thro’ the night, 

And o’er the lone home of my fathers there hovers 
a pallid death-light: 
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I will raise him a Cairn full kingly on the mourn- 
ful mountains afar, 

And letter his praises in Ogham, my hero of dark 
Cnoc-An-Ar! 


We take the following lyric from ‘‘The 
Toiler, and Other Poems’’ (William Briggs, 
Toronto), by William J. Fischer. The 
first stanza is pleasantly suggestive of 
Father Tabb’s delicate art. 


At Daybreak 
By WILuiAM J. FISCHER 


In the blue sky one little star 
And in my soul a hope so young, 
And white and starlike, trembling still, 
By God upon my life-string hung. 


In the high tree a cheerful bird 
And in mine ear a burst of song, 

To bring me joy and soft-eyed peace, 
And make my pulses beat more strong. 


On the far hills a crimson shines, 
And in my heart a dawn of light— 

To-day Love's roses will be red, 
To-day my hours will be bright. 


The English of this poem (from The 
English Review) is clumsy—to find the 
antecedent of ‘‘it’’ in the last line the 
reader must go back to “ road ’’ in the first 
line. But the spirit of the poem is de- 
lightful and some of the phrases—‘“ wild 
pines rush headlong, tossing each his 
ragged plume,’’ for instance—are pictur- 
esquely strong. 


Via Vitae 
By ERNEST BLAKE 


Do you see the road a-winding through the dear 
green fields below? — 
Hear the bridle-bells a-jingle on the horses as they 
*go? 
Then beside blue flashing rivers, where the tall 
reeds softly sing 
Plaintive songs of weary autumn, lyric carolings of 
spring. 
Down the slopes wild pines rush headlong, tossing 
each his ragged plume, 
Plunging all its life and glory in a shadowland of 
gloom, 
But the shadows—are but shadows— Hark, the 
bells are jingling still. 
See, it ends the journey mounting where the sun 
light’s on the hill. 


The Evening Sun printed these beautiful 
stanzas, to which only initials were signed. 
The name is rather unfortunately chosen, 
but the poem itself, particularly in the first 
two stanzas, is exquisite. 


*“ What’s in a Name?” 
By R. M. M. 


Through poppy-blooming fields you come, 
O Shape beneficent and fair! 

Your steps subdued, your lips are dumb, 
And sleeping flowers wreathe your hair. 


Your silver wings along the land 
Their tranquil shadows softly cast, 
And peace within your quiet hand 
Is close enfolded, sweet and fast. 


What drowsy perfume is your breath: 
What gentle shelter is your breast: 
Some coward cries: ‘‘ Beware—’tis Death!"’ 





The answer rises: ‘‘ Nay, ’tis Rest!” 
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Thompson 
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Your body was once 


» organs like your heart and intestines are 





like this 


Youth is a tragic thing—for those who 
have wasted it. Youth is not a matter of 
years only. I know men of sixty who are 
younger than the average business or pro- 
fessional man of forty. 

And premature old age is so criminally 
unnecessary. You are built exactly as 
you were at twenty—same organs—same 
muscles—same system of cell reconstruc- 
tion. The only trouble with you is that, 
to use a plain word, you are flabby. Un- 
used muscles—the really important, in- 
ternal ones—have grown weak from dis- 
use and, as a result, functioning muscular 


working listlessly at irregular speed. 

Now I, orrather you, can tone these 
vital, internal muscles up to normal 
strength. You can get back some of that 
insolent unconsciousness of body of your 
youth. You can stop those signals of dis- 
tress which never let you forget your body. 

I say you can do this, not as an abstract 
theory, but because hundreds of men have 
regained their health through my instruc- 
tion. Frankly, they couldn’t have done 
it alone. When you have got your insides 
out of kilter 7¢’s an expert's job to put 
them right. 


My book, *¢Human Energy,” will 
help you to find out what is the 
matter with you and will tell what 
assistance I can give you ¢o benefit 
yourself. It is sent free. 


Health is worth a postal 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 71, Exchange Building 
WORCESTER, MASS, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


S. S. McCLURE’S EARLY STRUGGLES 


ARDLY anything in literature has so 
wide an appeal as the childhood 
stories of persons who have achieved dis- 
tinction under difficulties. They inspire 
the young and cheer them to overcome dif- 
ficulties that might otherwise be too much 
for them. That is perhaps the reason S. 
S. McClure, the publisher, decided to de- 
vote several chapters of his autobiography, 
now running serially in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, to his early history. 

About all the Widow McClure and her 
four little boys had when they came from 
Ireland to this country in 1866 were the 
clothes they wore and a fond hope of finding 
a place where they could lessen their hanci- 
cap in the race with that ever-prevale:t 
haunting thing figuratively known as the 
wolf. So long as the husband and father 
lived the family was in no danger of priv:- 
tion, for his industry and Scotch thri't 
provided them with the ordinary comforts. 
But when he died his widow, who was a 
descendant of a French Huguenot family, 
realized it would: be almost impossible for 
her to support herself and children in 
Ulster, which had been their home since 
birth and the domicile of their ancestors 
for many generations. Mrs. McClure had 
relatives at Hebron, Indiana, a village not 
far from Valparaiso, and decided to make 
her home in the same locality. At that time 
Samuel S. McClure was only nine years 
old, but most of the important incidents 
stick out vividly in his memory. Mrs. 
McClure was practically without funds 
when she arrived at Hebron, and went to 
the home of her sister, a Mrs. Coleman. 
The Colemans had half a dozen children of 
their own and were struggling to make a 
living on a little rented farm. Two brothers 
of Mrs. McClure and Mrs. Coleman had 
come over a year before, and they too 
helped to overcrowd the house, which was 
a small story-and-a-half cottage. Very soon 
Samuel and his brother Robert were sent 
to live with another aunt, who lived north 
of Valparaiso, and their mother went to 
Valparaiso and got work as a servant in a 
household. The aunt’s husband was having 
a hard time making a living, so he became 
tired of having extra children quartered 
upon him, and took the two boys to town 
and turned them over to their mother. 
Afraid to ask her employers to house the 
children, Mrs. McClure made a temporary 
home in a vacant room in a store building. 
She gave up her domestic position and did 
washing and ironing by the day four days 
a week at $1.75 per day. The wife of a 
prominent physician heard of the widow’s 
heroic effort to get along, and let her have 
a room in her own house if Mrs. McClure 
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would do the family washing. It was there 
Samuel S. McClure made his acquaintance | 
with books and his ambition was kindled. 
We read: 















They were extremely considerate of my 
mother and of us children. Dr. Everts had 
a large library, and for the first time in my 
life I found,myself in a house where there 
were plenty of books. I sometimes read 
two or three books a day. I lay on the 
carpet, face down, and read for hours at a| 
time. It was then that I first read ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe.” 

in that library there were some books 
about witches and witchcraft which I eager- 
ly devoured. They took possession of my 


Are you getting the maximum 
nidandmedemesounhsny dative! amount of daylight in 


away from children. I remember thinking 9 
thit any one might be a witch in disguise, ] 
ani wondering whether my own mother your p ant ‘a 


were not. I was so nervous that, when 











































































































some children came in one evening with | 1 = 

siete unde Eht aat eee cea Or is a large ercentage absorbed, a 

clo'hes on, I ran screaming into the yard, lowed up, waste »1n your ceilings and walls: 

and ont ae een ne © ee Sere The difference can be reduced to dollars and 
3ut these easy times, too, came to an end. i Z Z 5 fA A 

The Everts family moved to Indianapolis, cents—in your lighting bills, in the efficiency 

an! then we found ourselves back in my s : 

un:le Coleman’s overcrowded story-and-a- of your employees, in the quality of your 

ha!f house, fourteen miles south of Valpa- product. 

raiso, with winter coming on. My mother 

could always get work if it was to be had, You can get the full value of every ray of 

ec i eeeines . ig arg ge prt light that comes in through your windows and 

rom the Coleman farm; but she receive : : 

only two dollars a week, and this was the increase your present light 19 to 36 per cent by 

period immediately following the War, still painting your ceilings and walls with 





remembered for the high cost of living. 


Brown sugar, I remember, went up to/ 9 
twenty-five cents a pound, and gold was 
at a high premium. I remember the great 


anxiety about getting shoes for the children. 


I had gone barefoot as late as possible, like 
all the other country boys, and delighted 
to doit; but the time came when shoes were 


a necessity. My mother managed to get 


them, somehow. I can remember when she Rice’s Mill White is an oil paint giving a glossy, tile- 
bought me mine, and that they had brass like finish without the use of varnish. It will not crack 


toes. We had not very heavy clothing, and : ‘ i i 
during “Shae whaber wal kines tek 6 or craze under the jar of machinery, and remains white 













































































Colemmm “‘Saumikee ibvelh semuet Gemmnaiens 5 longer than any other gloss paint. 

remember the hardship of having to eat ice’ i ONE 

frozen potatoes boiled into a kind of gray wa en cP hes's Granelich 

mush. I did not thrive on this nourish- a ‘ conn: 

ment. Before the winter was over I had reputation of the name “Mill iy Tomah ond, eactis 

become so weak that my hands were very White. The special process pe sree Reouuten 

unsteady and I could not carry a glass of by which it is made cannot be barat Ry Rawal orga on 

water without spilling it. used by any other paint manu- = | Coat sufficient unless a 
facturer. gloss is desired. Makes 











the best possible primer 


Mrs. McClure married a farmer named on inside concrete and 














Thomas Simpson, and Samuel and Robert Rice’s Mill White Js sold di- ine san Whe Pon 
were tabiscdebe tha Monika silee-tale rect, in barrels containing suffi- iving a tile-like enamel 





cient paint to cover 20,000 square “eg ed pore yc! pe arse 
feet, one coat. Ifyou havethat |” °"*™ Ps" 
area of ceiling and wall space to For Concrete Surfaces 


children going to live for a while with Mr. 
Simpson’s brother. Little John McClure 
returned to his mother in a few months, 






































cover, 

and he and Samuel did the morning and : 

evening chores. One of their jobs was to Write for Booklet 
saw and split wood for the stove and the 

fireplace. The second winter Samuel at- and Sample Board 





tended school for the first time in this coun- 
try, and he was so fond of it that if he had 
to work at home part of the day, he would 


go to school even to get the last hour, from U S Gutta Percha Paint Co 


three to four. To continue: 5 
29 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 
The second winter I attended school for 


(Continued on page 893) 








Ask for a copy of our booklet, 
‘“*More Light.’”’ Write today. 
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“Yes, madam, you 

areright. The word 
‘acetanilid’ does not 
appear onthe Dioxogen 


label. It: would be on 
the label if there 
were any acetanilid 
in the bottle. The law 


requires it.” 


Dioxogen contains no “acetanilid ’’—Dioxogen is 
the one pure Peroxide of Hydrogen. It does not 
spoil nor turn rank and it keeps indefinitely. It 
is purer and stronger than ordinary Peroxide. 


Always ask for Dioxogen by name. 


Look out when some one offers you a Peroxide 
“just as good” as Dioxogen. 


Ask to see the label. If you see the word 
“acetanilid” on it you will know that the so- 
called “just as good” is impure and inferior 
because it requires this questionable drug to 
preserve it. Acetanilid is put in ordinary 
Peroxide to make it keep, but it also makes it 
rank, affects its color and gives it a disagree- 
able taste and smell. Without acetanilid, 
ordinary Peroxide would not keep long enough 
for the druggist to be able to sell it. 
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Dioxogen pre- 
vents infection— 
keeps the little 
hurt from growing 
big. 

Perhaps not more than 
one “hurt” in a hundred 
may have serious conse- 
quences—but the ONE! 
Prevention of one case of blood 
poisoning is worth a lifetime of 
care, 


Put the Dioxogen bottle where the chil- 

dren may use it for all their little “ acci- 
dents.” It does its purifying work by the 
liberation of oxygen—nature’s great purifier. 


As a Gar le Dioxogen cleanses the throat of secretions and accu- 

g mulations—many serious throat disorders would not 
occur if the throat were cleansed regularly iby a Posy sped of Dioxogen. 
As a Mouth Wash —Dioxogen foams and b s it decay- 
ing food particles from crevices about the teeth, kills offending odors 
roe —e the germs which thrive in the mouth, and cause decay of 
the teeth. 


Dioxogen is a reliable antiseptic, prevent- 
For Wounds and Cuts ing blood poisoning and by its bubbling 


and foaming, aids in removing the dirt and other irritating substances. 
For Burns and Sc: —Dioxogen serves the double purpose of relieving 
the pain and putting the flesh in condition to heal quickly. 


For the Complexion Dioxogen works its own way into the pores, 


thoroughly cleansing them and removing 
the accumulations of decomposing wastes that cause disfigurements. 
For Manicuring :—Dioxogen prevents the development of infection in 
cuts, hang nails, etc. It removes stains and is most excellent for use 
on the orange stick in pushing back the cuticle. 





7 Dioxogen prevents infection from cuts or other 
After Shaving causes, and relieves the irritation caused by “close 
shaving.” For Chapped Hands and Face:—Dioxogen quickly heals the 
ree and bleeding surfaces and soon restores the skin to healthy 
condition, 


Don’t wait antil you need Dioxogen— 
Ask your druggist for a bottle today. 
See that it comes in a sealed container. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 98 Front St. New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 891) 


the first time since we came to America. 
I went to the Hickory Point School, and 
my Irish speech afforded the boys there a 
great deal of amusement. The snows were 
very deep there, and the crust was often 
so hard that we skated to school, over 
fields and fences. I was so fond of school 
that. if I had to work at home for part of 
the day, I would go all the way to school to 
get the last hour, from three to four, there. 

When I was twelve years old and was 
still going to that school, I heard somewhere, 
for the first time in my life, that there was 
a kind of ‘‘arithmetic”’ in which letters 
were used instead of figures. I knew at 
once that I must somehow get hold of this. 
[asked the teacher, a young man who was 
then trying to work his way toward a 
medical school; but, tho he had heard of 
algebra, he had never studied it and had 
no te:t-book. There lived not far from us 
an ex-soldier named McGinley, and I had 
heard that his wife had been a school- 
teacher. I went to Mrs. McGinley to ask 
her aivice, and she lent me an algebra. 
My brother John and I took up this book 
and went through it as fast as we could, 
working it out for ourselves and solving the 
problems as we came to them. We got 
so excited about it and talked about it so 
much that my stepfather said he thought 
he would like to study it, too. He would 
sitdown with us in the evening and work at 
the problems. But after a little while his 
zeal flagged and he decided that he could 
get through the rest of his days without 
knowing algebra. 

During these years the lack of reading- 
matter was one of the deprivations which I 
felt most keenly. We had no books at 
home but a bound volume of ‘‘ Agricultural 
Reports,”’ sent us by our congressman, and 
this | read over and over. Then I used to 
read, with the closest attention, the cata- 
logs sent out by the companies that sold 
agricultural implements. They seemed 
absorbingly interesting, and I read them 
through like books. When I was about 
thirteen years old I first read, in the weekly 
edition of the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘The Luck 
of Roaring Camp.” It seemed to me a 
fairly good story about an interesting kind 
of life. Petroleum V. Nasby, the famous 
dialect philosopher of that time, I read 
closely in the weekly paper. It was then 
I first began to hear of Mark Twain, and 
to see little extracts from him quoted in 
the newspapers. It was years before I saw 
even the outside of one of his books. 

I remember some hunters once camped 
for the night on our place. I went over to 
their camp the next morning after they were 
gone, and found that they had left several 
old paper-backed novels and a few tattered 
Magazines. These were a great find for 
me. Years afterward, the idea of forming 
a newspaper syndicate first came to me 
through my remembering my hunger, as a 
boy, for something to read. In the early 
eighties, when I was working for The 
Century Magazine in New York, and was 
going over the files of The St. Nicholas 
Magazine, I could not help feeling how 
much I had missed. Here were good stories 
of adventure, stories of poor boys who had 
got on, stories of boys who had made col- 
lestions of insects and butterflies and 
learned all about them, or who had learned 
geology by collecting stones and fossils— 
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things that I might have done, myself, if 
I had known how. It occurred to me that 
it would be an excellent plan to take a lot 
of these stories from the old volumes of St. 
Nicholas and syndicate them among the 
weekly country newspapers over the coun- 
try, where they would reach thousands of 
country boys who would enjoy them as 
much as I would have if I had had them. 
I took this plan to Mr. Roswell Smith, of 
the Century Company. Mr. Smith did 
not carry out the plan, but the idea of such 
a syndicate was firmly fixt in my head, and 
later I was able to carry it out myself. 4 

After I had started my newspaper syndi- 
cate, I did manage to get Stevenson and 
Kipling, Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, 
Quiller-Couch, Stephen Crane, the new 
writers and the young Idea, to the boys on 
the farm. I am always meeting young men 
in business who say: ‘‘Stevenson? Oh, 
yes! I first read ‘Treasure Island’ in some 
newspaper or other when I was a boy. It 
came out{in instalments”; or ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
Quiller-Couch ever write anything as good 
as ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock”? I read that story 
in the Omaha Bee when I was a kid, and I 
think it was the best adventure story I ever 
read. I never got the last chapter. Our 
paper didn’t come that week, and it both- 
ered me till f was a grown man. I finally 
had to get the book and find out what did 
happen to Simon Colliver.’’ I believe that 
my newspaper syndicate did a good deal 
to awaken in the country boys everywhere 
an interest in the new writers of that time, 
and to create for those writers an appre- 
ciative audience, besides all the pleasure 
such stories gave to minds that would have 
been emptier without them. 

The second summer I spent on my step- 
father’s farm—I was eleven years old—I 
did the same work as a man, except where 
my lack of height was against me. I built 
the hay on the wagon, for instance, instead 
of throwing it up from the field, and when 
the hay was forked from the wagon I built 
it up on the stack. John and I planted the 
corn by hand, dropping .across the plowed 
furrows. We cultivated the corn twice, 
twice down the rows and twice across. 
When I was twelve and thirteen years old 
a part of my work was to break the young 
colts to being ridden. 

We all worked hard, but it seemed to me 
that my mother worked hardest of all. She 
got up at five every morning and milked 
five or six cows. The North of Ireland 
people are the best butter-makers in the 
world, and when butter was bringing twelve 
and a half cents at the stores in Hebron, 
my mother’s butter always brought twenty- 
five cents a pound and was sent to families 
in Chicago who had given a sianding order 
for it. Besides milking and making butter 
for market, my mother did all the house- 
work, the cooking and washing and ironing 
and caring for the children. During the 
seven years that my stepfather lived, my 
mother bore four children, of whom three 
died in infancy of enlargement of the 
spleen. I seem to remember that there was 
always a sick baby in the house. About the 
time the new baby was a few weeks old, the 
eighteen-months’ old baby would fall sick, 
and then my mother would have a baby in 
her arms and a sick baby in the cradle. She 
did a great deal of her work with a baby in 
her arms, and often after being up half the 
night with thesick one. I used even then 
to wonder how she did it. 
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Cp a 
& IMust Get 
S Duofold ! 
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CS en you make 


that decision — 
say goodbye to 
@ winter chills and 
Cy underwear ills. 
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For—once 
clad in 
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Improved 


you’ll realize what it means 
to enjoy the comfort of 
softest cotton with the 
warmth of finest wool. 


Bitter winds won’t chill you 
—steam-heated air won’t tor- 
ture you. For Duofold is a 
patented combination of sep- 
arate woolen and cotton fuab- 
rics, inseparably united in a 
single convenient, comfort- 
able garment. Its outer woolen 
fabric is a perfect protection 
against winter cold, while the 
inner fabric of downy cotton 
is exceedingly soft and sooth- 
ing to the sensitive skin. 


Make up your mind to en- 
joy outdoor warmth and 
indoor comfort by trying 
Duofold Underwear today. 


At your dealer’s in Union 
Suits and Separate Gar- 
ments, all sizes, many 
weights. A FREE SAM- 
PLE OF DUOFOLD ma- 
terial and _ illustrated 
descriptive booklet, will be 
sent on YOUR request. 


RBegegegegeRgeRer 


DUOFOLD HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 


@ 10-38 Elizabeth St., Mohawk, N. Y. 


OOOO ORSAReA 
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You Are 


Welcome 


If we could induce every one of 
the hundred million persons in this 
country and Canada to visit ‘“The 
Home of Shredded Wheat’’ and 
witness the process of making 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Tris- 


cuit we would not need to print this advertise- 
ment—or any other advertisement. Nearly one 
hundred thousand visitors from every habitable 
portion of the globe pass through this factory 
every year. They are impressed with the 
beauty and cleanliness of the factory. They 
are convinced of the wholesomeness, purity and 
nutritive value of 


| Shredded 
Wheat 


It is the one universal staple cereal food, eaten 
in all lands, always clean, always pure, always 
the same. Deliciously wholesome and nourish- 
ing for breakfast with hot milk or cream or in 
combination with baked apples, stewed prunes, 
sliced bananas or other fresh or preserved fruits. 


The only cereal breakfast 
food made in biscuit form 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








Crack in your 
fingers. Nuts 
2 inches 
long 









KREG 
NUTS 


Selected . 
Paper-Shell 
Pecans 


Not the small, brown nuts 
you buy at the store, but large, 
thin-shelled, selected pecans. 


EACH MEAT 
MAKES A MOUTHFUL. 


Kreg Nuts should become part of your diet. We have an inter- 
esting folder that explains their development and food value. 
The supply is limited and you should order early. The price, 
$1.00 per pound, gives you more nut meats than you can buy 
any other way. 

Send $5.00 by P. 0. money order, draft or check for 5-lb. 
package delivered by parce] post prepaid. No shipment less 
than 5 Ibs. By mail only. 

Or y or send 25 cents for sample package or write 
for free descriptive folder. 

KREG PECAN CO., Williamsport, Pa. 
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Stepfather Simpson was as kind to the 
MeClure boys as he knew how to be. He 
never whipt them, but he made them 
work too hard. He was a hard worker 
himself, and, like many other farmers of 
his day, believed in making children work 
at heavy tasks. Mr. McClure goes on: 


One day in September, my mother called 
me to her and told me that she could not 
see any chance for me on the farm. If I 
wanted more education I must manage to 
get it for myself, and the best thing for me 
to do was to go away and try. At Valparai- 
so a new High School was to open that fall, 
and my mother said she thought I had bet- 
ter go there and see if I could work for my 
board and go to school. I followed her 
advice. 

I carried with me no clothes except those 
I had on, and I don’t think I took a package 
or a bundle of any kind. I had no capital 
but a dollar and the hopefulness and open- 
mindedness of fourteen years. When I 
came out on a little hill above Valparaiso 
and looked down at the white houses and 
the shady trees, bordered by young maple- 
trees, I had a lift of heart. It seemed to 
me the most beautiful place in the world. 

I walked into Valparaiso as fast as I 
could, and began going from house to 
house, asking whether anybody wanted a 
boy to do chores and go to school. It was 
then late in the afternoon, and I had to 
get a place to sleep that night. The Everts 
family, for whom my mother had worked, 
were then living in Indianapolis; but I 
went to some of their neighbors. Some 
one told me that they thought Dr. Cass 
would take a chore-boy. I knew of Dr. 
Cass. Indeed, once, when he came to our 
farm to buy corn, I had computed in my 
head the cubie contents of a crib for him. 

Dr. Cass was then the richest man in all 
that country. He owned several farms and 
a good many cattle, and was worth some- 
thing like $100,000. He was reputed a hard 
man and was not very well liked. I went 
to his house and he took me in. There I 
was called at five every morning, made the 
fire in four stoves, took care of the cow and 
the horses, and did part of the marketing 
before school. In the afternoon I worked 
on the grounds and did chores until supper- 
time, and after supper I studied my lessons. 
Every Monday, however, I was called at 
one o’clock in the morning to help Ida and 
Bertha, the two daughters of the house, with 
the washing. By eight o’clock we would 
have the washing for the family on the line. 

As I have said, there had been no High 
School in Valparaiso until that year. It 
was conducted in one large room of the new 
school building just completed. 

After the new pupils were seated, Pro- 
fessor McFetrich came down the aisle, ask- 
ing each boy to give his full name and say 
what studies he wanted to take. I was a 
little nervous, anyway, and it made me 
more nervous to hear each boy giving three 
names—John Henry Smith or Edward 
Thomas Jones. What bothered me was 
that I had but two names, Samuel McClure, 
and I didn’t want to be conspicuous by 
having less than the other fellows. I began 
to rack my brain to supply the deficiency. 
I had read not long before a subscription 
history of the Civil War, and had greatly 
admired the figure of General Sherman. 
Professor McFetrich was still about six 
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boys away from me, and before he came to 
my desk I had decided on a middle name, 
So, when he put his question to me, I re. 
plied that my name was Samuel Sherman 
McClure. Later I changed the Sherman to 
Sidney. I am usually known now as §, §, 
McClure, but there never was any §, § 
McClure until that morning, and my be. 
coming so was, like most things in my life, 
entirely accidental. 

After he took down my name, the pring. 
pal began to name over the studies, for me 
to say ‘‘yes’’ or “‘no”: Arithmetic, history, 
Latin, geography, German, algebra, geom. 
etry. To his amusement, I said ‘yes” 
to every one of them. I did not know what 
else to do. There was certainly not)ing in 
that list that I could afford to give up, and 
it didn’t occur to me that I could save any 
of them and take them at a later date, 
During the morning, however, I bean to 
get nervous about the number of studies 
I had agreed to take. At noon I went to 
the principal and told him that I was afraid 
I had registered for more subjects than [ 
could do justice to. He smiled knowingly 
and said he thought I had. We com. 
promised on a rational number. 

I had come to Valparaiso run down and 
worn out with the hard summer on the 
farm, and the work at Dr. Cass’s was 
not light for a boy of fourteen. Still, I got 
on pretty well except for the fact thai I had 
no money. I had my board and lodging 
from Dr. Cass, but not a penny to buy 
clothes or books. Of course I had no over- 
coat. I didn’t own an overcoat until! I was 
nearly through college. When it was cold 
—and it was often bitterly cold—! ran. 
Speed was my overcoat. 

I stayed with Dr. Cass through the first 
term of school, and then I went to spend 
Christmas with my uncle James Gaston, 
who had married and then lived four miles 
north of Valparaiso. 

I was not supposed to be away from my 
chores for more than day or two, but I had 
not had a vacation for a long while, and I 
had such a good time at my uncle’s that I 
overstayed my time. The snow was hard 
and firm. Sleighing was fine, and there 
were a lot of friendly young people about. 
There was one very pretty girl, Helen Me- 
Callister, with whom I thought I was very 
much in love. I certainly enjoyed that 
vacation. But when I went back to Val- 
paraiso on the first day of January, Dr. 
Cass refused to take me in again, because 
I had overstayed my time. 


My misfortune, however, was only tem- | 


porary, and my loss proved to be my gain 


in the end. I soon heard that Mr. Kellogg | 


wanted a chore-boy. John and Alfred 
Kellogg were brothers who lived in a double 
house in Valparaiso and, with a third 
brother, operated an iron-foundry. I went 
to live with the Alfred Kellogg family, and 
there I found a home indeed. I at first joy- 
fully characterized the house to myself as 
a ‘‘place with only one cow and one stove.” 
And Mrs. Kellogg was so merciful to the 
sleep of growing boys that she frequently 
got up and made that one fire herself. I 


regret to say that I can remember lying’ 


guiltily in bed on a cold morning and hear- 
ing her build it. I could never adequately 
describe the kindness of the Kelloggs. 

I finished my first winter at the Val- 


paraiso High School happily enough in the | 


Kellogg family. 
(Continued on page 896) 
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Z| Rk etroit 
| Arin Ss 


ae i e Secret Of Easy 
2 i fisc Silent. Bee Lubricating 


a meet Suet 
rele WA, Sacer 
lee ae I ee 


How Much 
Do You Know About 
The Springs That Are Under Your Car? 


O You Specify the Springs as Carefully as You Select the Tires, the Axles, the Magneto? Perhaps 

' L you have never fully realized that it is not so much cushions nor tires, nor smooth-rolling wheels 
under your car as it is springs that guarantee not only your comfort but the integrity of your car. 

The: it is the springs, far more than tires or bearings, that shield the motor mechanism from road jolts 
and jars—that ease a car over the bumps and thumps of bad going, thus saving depreciation and repairs. 


‘Unhurriedly Made” eeansunr oom You Can Know Detroit 


es Springs by the Lubricating 
by the Slow, Scientific Cup Near the End of Each 


Detroit Process Leaf and This Trade-mark 


Forty-eight separate processes are The wonderful resilience of Detroit 
wed in the building of each Detroit Springs is more than mere ‘springi- 
Spring. ness.” It represents a type of construc- 


‘ ‘ : tion that is as sturdy for severe usage 
The basis of Detroit Sp rings anper and long wear as it is comfortable for 
quality is steel fabricated in an electric 


day-to-day travel. 
furnace according to formulas based on os 7 


ests by D. S. P. engineers and chem- A Two-Year Guarantee 

ists. This steel is not allowed to vary We protect you for twice as long as usual. 

in chemical composition by one-half of And we run no risk in doing so, because we 

one per cent of any element. ge springs to protect ourselves as well 
Our spring engineers first design the 


4 Our bushings are all of special bronze and 
length, height, arch, number of leaves are polished as satin smooth as a piano’s fin- 


pnd capacity to which every set of De- ish. Careless spring-eye or bushing finishing 
; ; i; often makes a difference of three years in the 
vit Springs must be : built. Each duration of silence in the spring. 
spring is built to order in our shops, And instead of the cheap, dirt-catching 
specified in detail to accommodate line “lip”? method of retaining spring leaves, De- 
bnd | h One of the Standard troit Springs are slotted on one bearing and 
oad and type of car, so that the se 
8 z h Ag gh teres Tests that Insure Detroit beaded on the other, near the ends. This 
Owner is assured that he is riding e > ae revents all chance of lateral movement of 
on the right springs for his car. Spring Serviceability eaves when the spring is deflected. 
“ * id 
Eye-making.” for example, is onl Under the “capacity test” every Each leaf is triple-heated to insure scientifi- 
y eee pees y Detroit spring must carry a fixed cally correct temper, each heating being con- 
me of the many vitally important pro- load at a fixed height—never less. 


é : a Thi hi h trolled by our special Thermo-Electric Pyro- 
esses of Detroit Spring work, which bie eas sanyo Sp tga meters. 


must be 100 per cent accurate. Each ture is never infringed. Th eS ° Without Sq ak 
Write for our new book, finel 
of the three operations of ‘ ‘scarfing,” Sissitatnd and petahed. totting ha pring : aque 
‘curling the eye” and “‘truing” is a job fact-story of Detroit Springs. ‘ fein Self-Lubricating Device consists of a 
or 6s ” istributing reservoir in each leaf, loaded with 
the skilled man only. Our eye” /qmeeeee—————Q ong -life lubricant. ‘This lubricant enables 
men have done nothing else for years. the leaves to softly, silently slide one over the 
Equal precision marks the “rolling” of Detroit Steel Products Co. other with every movement of the spring, pro- 
each leaf to the taper that is right for 2252 E.Grand Bivd.,Detroit,Mich. ‘ducing a velvety resilience not to be found in 


Manafact ; , any — Bs: Therefore, specify these 
“a spring. whe Standard of ledase aad Desks silent, self lubricating springs on your next = 
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The Cowan 
SOLID MAHOGANY 


Tea Wagon 
$20 


SPECIALLY PRICED g() 
TWENTY DOLLARS $ 


This is one of the most artis- 
tic of all Tea Wagons anda 
perfect example of Cowan 
6 ‘Cabinet_ Work” — The 

World’s Standard in Ma- 
hogany Period Furniture. 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is 
the universal choice in fash- 
ion centers, where itis dis- 

placing the side table quite 
generally. 
It is made of solid select- 
ed mahogany, All its joints 
are dovetailed or tenoned together instead of nailed and 
screwed, following the hand construction of ‘Ol 
Colonial” Furniture. 

A removable tray top, with a selected glass bottom 
protects from heat orstain the natural beauty of the solid 
mahogany top without concealing its richness of grain. 

The wheels with their narrow running edges assure 
quiet moving and are constructed to add staunchness to 
the entire piece. 

A lower mahogany shelf, with beaded edge and graceful 
curve, gives the final touch of beauty and serviceability. 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is of similar value to the Cowan 
Martha Washington Sewing Table which we advertised last 
month at $15. 

Both these pieces trade marked (be sure 
you find this ah CERN can be had of the Cowan 
furniture dealer in your city. If there is no dealer in your 
locality carrying the Cowan lines we will have our nearest 
dealer supply you. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 
610 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 














Old Fashioned Bayberry Dips 


Two seven-inch, hand-dipped Bayberry Candles, 
full of the spicy fragrance of the bayberries, daintily 
attached to a beautifully hand-illuminated gift 
card bearing ** The Legend of the Bayberry Dip.’’ 
Exquisitely packed in a craftbox they possess a 
quaint charm. Send us 50 cents for two postpaid. 
Our book of Quaint New England Gifts solves 
Ch:istmas riddles. 


POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, PAWTUCKET, R. I., Dept. 7. 











WORRIED ABOUT BABY ? 
GET HOLSTEIN COWS’ MILK. 


How seldom the breast-fed baby causes any serious 
anxiety’ But when it’s necessary to find a substitute 
for Nature’s food, trouble usually begins. 

You can avoid all the worry and anxiety that usually 
accompanies the use of cow’s milk, if you will take care 
oa Holstein milk, the very nearest thing to breast 
milk. 

In Holstein milk, as in breast milk, there is only a 
moderate amount of cream (or butterfat) and it isin 
the form of small even globules that yield quickly to the 
action of the digestive fluids. The he ty ee from 
Holstein milk are small, soft, flaky and easy to digest. 

In common milk the average fat globule is twice the 
size of those found in Holstein milk and the curds 
formed are coarse, heavy, and likely to cling together 
in_asolid mass. 

You can easily see how much more suitable for infant 
feeding Holstein milk is and why the great specialists 
agree in recommending it. 

Holstein milk costs no more than ordinary milk. 
If you have any difficulty in’securing it, write us. 
wee for our free booklet, “‘The Story of Holstein 
Milk.’ 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
25L American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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. PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 894) 
SUCCESS .WITH REGRETS 


LICE GEUBEL DE LA RUELLE 

became a convert to the feminist 
movement, abandoned a life of wealth, 
ease and high social position, worked 
prodigiously to prepare herself for a 
public career, got employment in the 
Government service in France, her native 
country, and won distinction, yet she is 
none too enthusiastic over non-domestic 
eareers for women. Perhaps it is because 
she, like everybody else, merely has a long- 
ing for something she has missed. That 
may be what a good many women of this 
country will say. But instead of trying 
to analyze Madame de la Ruelle’s case, 
let us quote part of her story, which ap- 
pears in The Outlook, and give the reader 
his privilege of taking it for what it is 
worth. Madame de la Ruelle is now visit- 
ing the United States, commissioned by 
the French Government to study our 
methods of regulating factory labor, es- 
pecially the State and national laws for 
the protection of women workers. Her 
article sheds some light upon the condi- 
tions with which ambitious Frenchwomen 
are confronted. We read: 


Some years ago I had to choose between 
being a sort of prisoner in a gilded cage— 
being fed and housed and expected to move 
in a certain prescribed circle—and breaking 
away from this environment and making 
my own career in life. My mind was made 
up. I wanted to be free, and I determined 
to win this freedom. I knew that I had to 
look for my own food. I had been brought 
up in a family impregnated with the ideas 
and habits of the old régime; I had been 
carefully protected from certain kinds of 
knowledge, like a delicate flower—as, in 
act, the ingénue of an old-established and 
recognized social order. 

But still I had spent one year in England, 
having been sent there to learn the lan- 
guage and to get some general English 
education, and this experience gave me new 
views and a feeling of independence that I 
perhaps would not have had without it. 

So I was sure that I wanted to be free, 
and yet at the same time I did not want, 
so to speak, to declass myself. I did not 
want to give the slightest offense to my 
family, to my friends, or to the members 
of the social circle to which I belonged. I 
knew, therefore, that I must achieve my 
freedom through some other avenue than 
trade or industrial work, because that 
would mean working for money, and if I 
did that I should have been lowered and 
should have put myself out of the class 
into which I had been born. 

I could not be a college or lycée pro- 
fessor for two reasons: it would have taken 
too long to have completed the necessary 
studies, and I had passed the usual en- 
trance age of eighteen for preparatory 
schools. There were therefore very few 
things open to me. I thought of being an 
inspector in a Government department. 
There were a few positions open to a woman 
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where certain qualities of tact and of 


womanhood were as essential as technica] 
education. But they were rare, and were 
usually given to the widows and daughters 
of men who had rendered some big publie 
service. For instance, the inspectrice de 
Vassistance publique (corresponding to an 
American State charities board) is the 
widow of a great jurist. 

My life was filled with the usual inter. 
ests of what is known as a ‘charity 
woman.” I was interested in charity, and 
at the time of the great Charity Bazaar 
fire in Paris I was busy in a similar bazaar, 
and had it not been for lack of space | 
might have been in the ill-fated Bazaar 
itself. So I had had my taste of that sort 
of life; but I did not appreciate it enough 
to feel willing to stick to it. 

Then knowledge came to me of the 
position of Inspector of Labor—a position 
created in 1893, and filled by public com- 
petition. This office demanded certain 
capabilities and qualifications that | felt ] 
could try to supply. For instance. sucha 
position demanded a woman oi fore, 
dignity, and authority, but free from 
nervousness, because the duties are exact 
ing. In such a position you must show 
power, strength, and tact, for you are 
called upon to face all kinds of } cople— 
sometimes mobs of people howling at you, 
saying you have denied them the right to 
work part of the night. Then ther« are the 
employers to face—some brutally rude, 
some cunningly rude, and even some too 
polite! So the position asked for moral 
fiber as well as intellectual qualifications 
and physical strength. It seemed to me 
that here was a position which would 
give me an independent and _ respected 
place in society, and at the same time 
afford me most interesting work; and, after 
I had set my mind firmly in that direction, 
it seemed to me that I should die if I did 
not succeed in acquiring it. I knew such 
positions were very rare. There are now 
exactly seventeen women inspectors for the 
whole of France, and only in case of death 
or resignation does a vacancy occur. 

I remember we were living in the coun- 
try at that time. I was returning home 
with my mother, and bought a news 
paper to read, and I saw that the com- 
petition was open for three vacancies. 
This was to open the door for the restless 
bird struggling in the cage. I came home 
greatly excited—comrlétement boulever- 
sée—and I could not sleep that night. I 
decided I would get that position or die. 
I was in a fearful state. The first thing in 
the morning I went to the Ministry to get 
information. They gave me a program ol 
the examinations; I knew that the library 
of the Ministry would be open to me, and 
I also knew that two professors would aid 
me with courses, or lessons, and I went at 
once to them and began to study. There 
were two ways of preparing for the @& 
amination—taking the regular courses, 
and by means of private lessons. I tock 
both. After the first course, in my eager 
ness to work, I saw that I could keep Up 
with the others, but I decided to take 
private ‘lessons too. I wanted to follow 
the others in their course, artd I wanted # 
do more; so I arranged for private lessons 
To try the examination at all was a 
decision for me to make, for I soon learned 
that more than four hundred women Wet 


(Continued on page 899) 
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Bie See e SENG TEAS EER 


“The New Model is Fine!”’ 


Adjustable for All Beards 


B* mere upward pressure on the adjusting lever at the 
back of the razor, you set the guard for a close, 
medium or light shave, whichever you desire. 


This new adjustable feature—the 500 Shave Guarantee 
from 12 Blades—the ease of stropping—and the comfort 
of shaving with a keen blade every day, put the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor so far above the others, that there is no 
basis for comparison. 








Dealers sell on 30 days’ free trial. Get an AutoStrop 
Razor today and be convinced. 


On sale at all dealers. Price $5. Send for 
catalog showing fancy and travelling sets. 


REO 


Strops Itself 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 346 Fifth Ave., New York. Toronto. London 
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THERMOS—the GIFT 


Appropriate for Man, Woman or Child of 
all Vocations, Ages and Stations in Life 


If you are thinking of an appropriate. re- 
membrance for your old grandparents, or for 
an aged father or mother, nothing will add 
more to the comfort of their declining years 
than a THEermos Carafe at $3.50 to $5.00. 


Nothing will save them more steps, for a 
THeERMos Carafe will bring within arm’s length 
any-hour of the day or night their favorite hot 
or cold beverage. 


For the husband at the office, store, or fac- 
tory; for the son’s or daughter’s noonday 
luncheon at school or business; for Baby’s 
milk supply, THERMos provides a portable, 
convenient and perpetual refrigerator in which 
it is kept sweet and cold. 


At the bedside of the invalid; for the whole 
family on its outings, away from home and 
food supply; in the automobile, yacht, canoe 
or motor-boat; for hunting and fishing; for 
everyone, everywhere, and at all times, THERMOS 
is the good servant. 


Ask your dealer—he has all THERMos articles 
—and remember THERMos today at the greatly 
reduced prices is better and stronger than ever 
before. ‘The new shock-absorber at the base re- 
duces the possibility of breakage to a minimum. 

Buy THERMos foday. Our factories in all 
principal countries have never yet been able to 
supply the demand at the holiday season, and 
this year there will be a greater demand than 
ever before. 


For your protection, look for the name 
THERMOs stamped on the bottom of each piece. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Norwich, Conn. : Toronto, Canada 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 896) 
competing for these three vacancies. I 
want all young girls to realize how hard a 
struggle it was. I had had a very good 
education, but it was not enough to com- 
pete with these widely read women—most 
of them having already earned a doctor’s 
degree in philosophy, science, or letters, 
and, as | have said, it seemed bold in me to 
try to compete with those women. 


But Madame de la Ruelle’s chances 
were helped by a demand for information 
on subjects that were new to the other 
women as well as to herself. When it 
came t: examination in industrial law and 
industri] hygiene, they were no better 
informe i than she was. Madame de la 
Ruelle tudied so hard for several months 
that sh. was frequently on the verge of a 
physica’ and mental collapse. . Her.story 
continu :s: 
















































I knew of course that only three women 
could s:cceed out of the more than four 
hundre’! who were working for the vacan- 
cies, arid I studied them to find out my 
most {ormidable rivals. I decided on 
three, ‘wo of them widows, of whom one 
was th: sister of a Government Minister 
and very clever. She was the third one 
receive’ at the examination. She has 
married since a big lawyer in Paris and has 
resigned her functions. I watched them, 
and they in turn watched me. We took 
lessons with the same professor. I made 
upmy mind to change my way of studying, 
however; I no longer followed my pro- 
fessor—I made him follow me. He would 
sometimes say to me, ‘‘ Now, in one lesson 
you have made me give you three lessons.” 
I would come to him with a dozen or per- 
haps two dozen questions that had occurred 
tome during the night, 4nd I would put 
these questions to him without his sus- 
pecting my real motive. I did not want to 
give him my ideas to use as material for his 
lessons to others. He was a functionary; 
he was doing this instructing outside of his 
regular work, and he naturally took ma- 
terial wherever he found it; and as the affair 
was a matter of life and death to me, I 
tried to get from him all I could without 
letting him know all that I got from other 
sources. When I wrote compositions that 
I thought were good, I did not show them, 
because I did not want him, and through 
him the others, to know just how fast I 
was getting on. A little sly, perhaps you 
think, but human. And I was alone in my 
fight. When I think of it, it seems fearful. 

Well, the all-important day came at last, 
and about three hundred women appeared 
for the examinations. We were so many 
that the Minister of Commerce had to put 
Win the Salle de Fétes. It was very funny 
to be sitting in that splended Salle de Fétes 
with its tapestry, its beautiful decorations, 
and general air of luxury, and we poor 
Women sitting in the Gobelin-upholstered 
armchairs, writing for our lives. One ques- 
tion asked was, ‘‘ What are the laws, decrees, 
and regulations concerning women above 
tighteen years of age in industrial work?” 
It was a big question, and we had three 
hours in which to answer it. I wrote more 
than sixteen pages, and I could have writ- 
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noon we had the question, ‘‘What are the 
different deleterious gases produced in in- 
dustrial work where women are employed; 
what are their dangers, and what are the 
remedies to apply?” 

I felt that I had answered fairly well; and 
two days afterward I knew, non-officially, 


that I was among the three first. Almost q 


directly after finishing my composition I 
went to see my professor in legislation, M. 


Alfred Duprat, who is now a Director in|~ 
the Ministére des Colonies, and he said:|= 


‘‘Now your face is happy, you are satisfied 
with yourself.’”’ I smiled and told him 
something of what I had written. He was 


bewildered, and exclaimed: ‘‘You have : 


hidden your knowledge from me, but I 
suspected it!’’ 


give my information to the others.” He 
laughed, and ever since has a knowing 
smile when we meet each other. 

In the interval between the first and 
second examination we had to pass a medi- 
eal inspection; only a strong, well-built 
woman could be eligible. Inspection work 


is arduous. Sometimes it requires ascend- |; 


ing fifty stories in a day, and that means 
there must be good heart, good lungs, and 
good legs. 


The second examination was oral, and 


public. Madame de la Ruelle was asked |‘ 


many difficult questions, but she passed 


with a high average. Soon after the|: 


examinations were over she received her 
appointment from the Government, a life 
job. She concludes: 


I have fought my fight and I have suc-|= 
ceeded, but I would advise no woman to|: 


undertake this struggle for a mere whim or 
passing fancy; it is only for one whose heart 
is in her work. Many women take up 
something just because they are restless 
and do not know just what to do, and by so 
doing they give wrong ideas to young girls; 
they make them almost disgusted with the 
plain and simple life—with the life that has 
no excitement in it; and that is a great 
mistake—a great wrong, in fact. It be- 
longs to une femme arrivée, as I have been 


kindly called, to caution inexperienced girls. | — 
I would say to them: ‘‘ Do not do as I have|= 


done, unless you are forced to it, or feel 
within you an overmastering impulse to 
succeed alone.” If conditions are not very 
unfortunate, a woman, no matter how 
clever she may be, or how strong may be 


world, can always find an outlet for her 
noble aspirations in being the helpmate of a 


husband—in helping him “to arrive” —and | ~ 


that is the ideal condition. 


tor-General of Technical Schools for all 


missions to Italy, and her position is more 


because he is changed with the fluctuations 


in; she was the wife of a young doctor who 









ten more if I had had time. In the after- 


(Continued on page 911) 


‘Of course,” I said, ‘“‘you were not my|_ 
private professor, and I did not want to|= 







Men and Women 
Who Use Pompeian 
| Look their Best 


' clear, attractive skin. “Don’t envy 


= quisitely executed in fire-glow colors. 


her desire to do something great in the]; 







I recall a conversation I had with a friend ||— coin) for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage 
of mine, Mademoiselle Vigneron, who is, in | — 


truth, une femme arrivée. She is Inspec- = 


France, and a Chevalier of the Legion of : 
Honor. She has a splendid salary; she has | — 
several times been sent on Government |= 


899 






The grime, dust and soot of © 
modern life work havoc on the com- = 
plexion, clogging the pores and thus ~ 
causing sallow, cloudy skins. 


Pompeian Massage Cream com- 
pletely cleanses the pores; wakes up 
**dead, ” sallow skins and makes you 
happy in the knowledge of your fine, 






a good complexion; use Pompeian 
and have one.”’ 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 
Sold by all dealers 
Trial jar and 1914 Art Calendar sent for 10¢ | 

Size of Panel, 32x 7% inches. Ex- a 
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Clip coupon now. 


Stamps accepted, coin preferred 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 
15 Prospect St., , 0. 


Gentlemen :— Enclosed find roc (stamps or . 


Cream and a 1914 Art Panel. 


secure than even that of her Minister, | 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 
of politics, but she stays. I was visiting 
her recently when a young woman came 


lived in the same house with Mademoiselle 





Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West 27thSt., New York 


Send for illustrated book.on tablets. Free. 
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owar 
Shoe 


“age. v. &. PAT. oe” 





“Just Where Is the 
Coward Shoe Store?” 


Just off the main arteries of travel, 

in a most accessible location. Easy 

to find—and where you’ re sure of 

getting easy fitting footwear. 
9 minutes walk from Liberty Street Ferry 
8 minutes walk from Cortlandt Street Ferry 
6 minutes walk from Hudson Terminal 
4 minutes walk from Barclay Street Ferry 
3 minutes walk from Chambers Street Ferry 





Corner) 


off at Warren St. 





James S. Coward 
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TABLE I—THE RECORD OF DIVIDENDS 


NOT SO BAD FOR THE RAILROADS 


HAT the value of most railroad 
securities is ‘‘greater than is generally 
believed”’ and that their position, present 
and prospective, is ‘‘better than ever be- 
fore,” is the contention of Thomas Gibson 
and C. F. McElroy in the first of a series 
of articles they have undertaken for 
Moody’s Magazine. These writers aim to 
show that the railroads, ‘‘instead of being 
on the verge of bankruptcy, because of the 
great increase in wages, the difficulty of 
obtaining funds at reasonable rates, and the 
increased cost of materials, have never been 
earning more money than they are to-day.”’ 
These writers contend that they are in no 









sense making an attack on railroads an 
their securities, but rather are giving pre 
sentation of “‘exact facts from all angle” 
supported by statistics and argument, Po, 
lowing are three tables accompanying the 
first article. Table I shows the rego 
of fifteen prominent railroad systems jy 
paying dividends from 1900 to 19» 
Table IT shows, for the same roads and th 
same series of years, the earnings applicable 
to dividends on the common stocky 
Table III shows the returns to date in 
money to investors on one share in the 
stock of each of these roads, the inves. 
ment having been made in 1900 and th 
returns including dividends, “ rights,” and 
stock distributions. 
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TABLE II—RETURN ON MONEY INVESTED IN 





ONE SHARE OF STOCK IN 1900 















You can’t correctly guess whether the stock market 
will be weak or strong. But, with the comprehensive 
and exact facts before you, you can acquire an intel- 
ligent understanding of prevailing conditions. 


THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


arms you with the stable facts underlying the daily 
fluctuations and their absolute uncertainties. The 
Weekly Barometer Letter issued with The Babson 
Composite Plot will help you know the situation and 
enable you to anticipate the future. 
If you wish to know how The Babson 
Investment Service can assist you in 
making your investments, write for our 
Free Booklet, “When to Buy or Sell.” 
Address Dept. G-4-2 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 

















































The writers contend that, while much|been able to carry; of the reductions they 
has been heard by the public of increases|have brought about in the cost of conduct 
in wages, and the high cost of money and|ing transportation, through tunnels 
materials, without any advances in rates,|reduced grades; of the advantages 
little or nothing has been said of the larger|double-tracking, ‘‘one of the most profi 
car and train loads which the roads have 
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| Ree. in | Market |Per Cent. per|Per Cent. pe 
Aver. Value Ree. in Rights, Total Profit or Ann. on Ann. 00 
Cost One Share | Dividends Cash Rec’d Loss on | Investment, | Investment, 
Road One Share Dec. {1900-1912, | or Stock, in13 | Investm’ts} Exclus. Inclus. 
in 1900 | 31,1912 | Inclus. {1900-1912,| Years in 13 Market Market 
| Inc | Years Profit Profit 
| a 
Ateh., T. &S.F........... $33 $105 | $58 $2.50 | $61 | $72P 14.2% 33.0% 
Atl C, Line............... 116 131 | 57 28 8 | bP 7.2 8.5 
Ba. & Ohio............... 72 104 64 4 6 | 32P 7.2 10.7 
Chic., Mil. & St. P......... 128 “112 | 86 49 135 | 16L 8.1 71 
Chi. & Northwest......... 161 136 | 89 52 141 25 L 6.7 5.5 
Gt. Northern............. 168 130 119 154 273 ~2= || «88 L 12.5 10.7 
he Sees 121 127 85.50 15 100.50 | 6P 6.4 6.7 F 
Lehigh Val............... 52 167 63 10 73 115 P 10.7 36.1 F 
Louis. & Nash............ 79 41 | 74 17 91 62 P 8.9 14.9 
N. Y. Central............. 135 108 | 67.25 16 83. 27 L 4.7 3.2. ; 
North. Pac............... 75 121 83.50 31.26 | 114.76 46 P 11.7 16.5 
ES ae 136 122 79.50 22 101.50 14L 5.7 4.9. 
Reading.................. 20 167 7.50 as 37.50 | 147P 11.3 70.9 
South. Pac.............-. 37 106 | 77.75 3.50 81.25 69 P 16.8 31.2 
We Pes osc es 62 160 | 98 P 11.6 3.8 
P—Profit L—Loss 










(Continued on page 903) 
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The Best Hot 

Drink : for 

Golds-Good for 
Convalescents 





10 O”% Efficiency 


Je Ses me 
Ses 


3 ‘ec 29 
as ag SS a cube 
| ligt THINKERS. For people who think 


and whose brain is their best asset. For busy 

people who must always be keen on the 
job and keep their efficiency up to 100%, a cup 
of bouillon made from ArMour’s BourLLon Cuses 
refreshes, invigorates and stimulates w7thout reac- 
tion. Doctors will tell you of the beneficial action 
of hot water on the human system. Here you 
have the medical benefits plus the wholesome, de- 
licious flavor of beef, fresh vegetables and seasoning. 


‘Sa cup’’ 


EEP your blood going all day as lively as 
when you startedinthe morning. ‘‘Ginger 
up.”’ That is the secret of 100% efficiency. 

About four o’clock, when your ‘‘pep’’ seems to 
sort of give out and you feel the need of a quiet 
bracer, take a cup of Armour’s Bouillon. It will 
send the blood tingling through your veins with 
fresh vigor that will make work a pleasure. Try 
it. Keep a box of these little cubes on your desk 
or in your grip, and when the “‘all in’’ feeling 
comes you are ready for it. 


*‘hot water’’ 


RMOUR’S BOUILLON CUBES are the 
most convenient form of refreshment imag- 
inable. Compact in form, attractive in 

appearance (wrapped in paraffin paper) and conve- 
nient, they are a boon to all who need a wholesome 
refreshment at any hour of the day or night. Beef 
andchicken flavor. Preparedinaninstant. Simply 
drop a cube in a cup of hot water and it is ready, 
seasoning and all. 


At Grocers, Druggists and Buff:ts Everywhere 


For Free SAMPLES, ADDRESS ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Bouillon (Ce 
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$250 to $10, 000 } 


Will Be Paid 


HE A. D. S., a National Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of 17,285 Druggists and Physicians and 
with Two and a Half Million Dollars Capital, offers 
this reward to all experts in the pharmaceutical 
world for discoveries that will improve (for the pur- 


pose intended) the contents of any of the following 
A. D. S. Packages: 
A 


.D.S. Shaving Cream A. P. C. Joy Walk Corn 


A. D. S. Peroxide Cream Plasters 
A. D. S. Malted Milk A. D. S. Foot Soap 
A. D. S. Peroxide Tooth A. D. S. Foot Tablets 


Each now is as perfect as 17,285 druggists and physicians 
(aided by the finest Laboratory equipment) know how to 
make it. 








If there is an improvement possible, this co-operative 
society is ready to reward the genius who discovers it. 


The cash value of all formulas submitted will be appraised 
by our National Formula Committee, headed by Dr. William C. 
Anderson, Dean of Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, and includ- 
ing one leading druggist from each state. 


You’ll Think Someone Has 
Sharpened Your Razor “On 








This offer is open to all— 
Manufacturing Chemists and their Employees 
College Professors and Students 
Technical Chemists, Nurses 
Physicians, Druggists and their Clerks 


Let us consider one of the foregoing—viz. : 





You Use A. D. S. Shaving 
Cream—So Soft Does it 
Make the Toughest Beard 
—So Easy Does it Make the 
Work of the Razor. 


A. D.S. Shaving Cream 
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the Sly’ the First Morning. 


now represents the combined skill of 
17,200 leading chemists and physicians of 
America, who comprise the A. D. S. 
This is by far the largest successful co- 
operative manufacturing society in 
America (like the great co-operative 
societies cf Europe). 

To begin with A. D. S. Shaving Cream 
is so nearly neutral that it cannot irritate 
the tenderest skin—it is soothing and 
antiseptic alike. 

A little of the Cream on your shaving 
brush works up into a firm tenacious 
lather, that softens and holds every hair of 
the beard on end, against the edge of the 
razor. 

The razor goes through for a ‘‘close 
shave’? without jump or scrape and the 
Cream and razor leave your face without 
that awful ‘‘after-shaving feeling’’ which 


lasts for an hour when a poor shaving 
preparation has been used. 

A. D. S. SHAVING CREAM is sold 
only under ironclad guarantee. You are 
the judge of its goodness. Take a tube 
home. 

You’ ll agree it’s the best shaving Cream 
25c ever bought or you can have your 
money back at the A. D. S. drugstore, 
where you bought it. In fact, all A. D.S. 
Preparations are sold under this same 
guarantee. 

DisTRIBUTED BY 17,285 CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES 

Every third drug store in America is 
now an A.D.S. Co-operative store selling 
A.D. S. Shaving Creamand other A.D.S. 
Preparations, but if you can find no 
A. D. S. store in your town you will be 
enabled to get a tube by sending 25c to 
the A. D. S 


Laboratories, AMERICAN DRUGGISTS SYNDICATE 
220-245 Borden Ave. 
L. I. City, Greater New York 


You May Be One of the 7,950 Bankers 





—Or One of the 92,450 Manufacturers 





and Merchants 


— Or One of the 6,625 Trained Engineers 





—Or One of ‘the 31,800 Physicians 





—Or One of the Thousands of Prosper- 





ous Scientific and SR icciniaia Men 





Who read the Literary Digest. 





You may have money to burn, 





but you can’t enjoy more luxury in a 





shaving Cream than the humblest 25c 





will buy. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
zy (Continued from page 900) 


of railway construction,” and of the 
s which have come to the roads from 
cessition of rate wars, rebating, and 
ting passes. The writers insist that, 
nany published statements as to the 
ditio:: of railway operations, there lies a 
er’’ unknown to most readers. 

his ‘“joker’’ may be found in ‘‘the 
ed, or submerged, fact that, while 
the cos: of labor and materials has ad- 
vanced, profit has also advanced.” This 
act ma.’ not show itself plainly in railroad 
s, -ince ‘‘not one man in ten thousand 
ws }.0w to read such a report,’’ but it is 
peverth less true that railroad reports 
are ofte: so constructed as to conceal the 
pal pr: zress made by the road. Cheap 
and lig. t rails, for example, may be re- 
laced \. ith high-grade, heavy rails capable 
doutla ting the old ones many years, and 
be char ‘ed to ‘‘maintenance,” altho more 
poperl: this work should be calléd an 
improv':nent. So also with improvements 
made ii grades; they may be charged 
fo mai!:.enance or to new construction at 
will. ny railroad wishing to make a 
poor s owing in net could improve the 
foad ir) important ways and charge the 
gst to carnings. . Only the expert statisti- 
dan h:ving a clear understanding of a 
railroac! report can detect all this. 

Facts such as these have often been 
submer;:ed, at the expense of net earnings, 
but it remains true, according to these 
writers. that the railroads are now ‘“‘ma- 
ie kingan«| paying in dividends more than they 

“On were p2 ving ten years ago, and much more 
— than they were fifteen years ago.” In fact, 
rning . the returns they make on invested capital 
are practically as large now as at any time 
in their history.”” The above tables give 































es it proof of the statement. The fifteen roads 
Beard represented have good dividend records and 
wah constitute a majority of the high-classroads. 
e the The first table shows what has been 


paid to stockholders year by year, the 
second what has been earned and is still 
earned. The money actually earned 
above fixt charges and operating expenses 
is what is known as the sum “‘applicable to 
n dividends.” Part of this sum may be paid 
outin dividends or the entire amount may 
be turned back into the property, ‘‘ plowed 
in,” as the expression is. Sometimes, it is 
paid out in dividends, sometimes ‘‘ plowed 
nkers #@ in,” and sometimes held as a surplus in 
cash, or parts of it may be used for any one 
or for all of these purposes. In any case, 
the amount which a road earns applicable 
to dividends means for the stockholder 
neers evidences as to the value in his property. 
a The third table shows, not only the re- 
turns which stockholders have had in the 
form of dividends, but the increase that 
spe has taken place in the market price of their 
q 


urers 
———= 


stock, and the amount they have received 

a cash dividends, rights to subscribe, 

and for new stock. The last column sum- 

4 marizes all these advantages, and thus 
indicates the pereentum per annum that has 

: im een received by investors, including the in- 
in a rease in the market value of the stock. 
b 25e It will be seen that, in the case of the 
Atchison, an investor who bought stock 
in 1900 and still holds it, has had 33 per 
ent. on his money; an investor in Balti- 
More & Ohio 10.7 per cent.; in Great 
Northern, 10.7 per cent.; in Lehigh Valley, 
36.1; in Northern Pacific, 16.5; in Reading, 
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17.9; and Southern Pacific, 31.2; in Union 
Pacific, 23.8. 


WILL BEEF BE CHEAPER? 


Heavy importations of beef from Ar- 
gentina are expected to take place soon, 
and much interest exists in beef-trade 
circles as to the effect they may have on 
supply and prices. The result, for one 
thing, should demonstrate clearly how 
much basis there may be for the defensive 
statement often made by the big Chicago 
packers, that the recent high prices have 
been due solely to the law of supply and 
demand. These big packers are themselves 
now bringing in large quantities of Argen- 
tine beef. It was understood by The 
Journal of Commerce two weeks ago that 
shipments for them then under way 
amounted to between 1,200 and 1,500 
sides of beef. These importations have not 
been undertaken as a mere experiment. 
A continuous supply may now be looked 
for from South America, some of it being 
brought in by the Chicago men and other 
quantities by packers not so well known. 
Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in Washington, returned recently 
from a tour of South America, where he 
inspected beef cattle. He found them for 
the most part high grade. Argentine beef 
now sells in England for from 8 to 9 cents 
a pound wholesale. England for many 
years has been importing cattle from Ar- 
gentina, which to-day produces some of the 
finest in the world. 

Meanwhile, reports have reached London 
of ‘‘a vast undertaking, whereby Rhodesia 
will become a new beef-producing region.”’ 
The Evening News of London declares this 
project to be one of ‘‘great importance for 
the world’s cattle-raising industry.’’ Plans 
have been made for turning ‘“‘millions of 
acres of excellent grazing land into vast 
ranches.’ Beef could be sent from South 
Africa to England by way of Cairo and the 
Mediterranean seven days quicker than 
from Argentina. The proposed South 
African ranches will be conducted after 
plans successfully employed in our own 
Western States. A ranch manager from 
Texas, named Richard Walsh, has been 
secured. The company having this enter- 
prise under way is a South African one, but 
it is understood in London that Chicago 
packers intend to buy up South African 
lands for use as beef ranches. 

James M. Pickens, of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, in a survey of 
the beef situation, recently said the per 
capita consumption of meat in this country 
has fallen off ten pounds in four years— 
that is, from 162 pounds in 1909 to 152 in 
1913. As to importations, Mr. Pickens 
believes ‘‘too much reliance should not be 
placed upon this source of supply.’”’ He 
thinks England could take all the foreign 
beef that may be available for export. In 
any case, we shall have to bid against 
England and other foreign purchasers, and 
“this competition will tend to keep up 
prices.” 

Other men connected with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently discussed the 
present organized movement in the Middle 
West for larger production per acre. Should 
this movement lead to increased yields, the 
raising of beef cattle on grain farms “will 
come as a profitable side line,” using up 
excess grain that would otherwise be 





pa ero Ne 
Have Fresh Air 


without 


Fear of Chill 


The man who gets inside this gar- 
ment stands cool weather without 
an overcoat or fear of chill. 


Absorbs all perspiration—keeps the 
skin dry and ventilates the body as 
Nature intended. 


Weigh te 


Spring Needle Ribbed 
Union Suits 


warm you but do not weigh you 
down. Knitted on Cooper patented 
machines—permanent elasticity all 
over. Provided with a convenient 
eeu wk net cannot fall open. 
our dealer has 
them or can get WRIGHT'S | 
them for you. See SPRING(T,y NEEDLE 


this label in red be- .,RAvENZ MARK 
ie ec bas, RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Milt Witla 


a garment that protects you from ex- 
posure. Lined with fleece—keeps 
cold out—air spaces carry off perspi- 
ration and keep body heatin. If you 
are troubled with winter colds wear 
this Health Underwear. At your 
dealer’s—or he can get it for you. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
74 Leonard St., New York 











classed as overproduction. In the North- 














CLERGYMEN desiring abso- 
lutely safe investments for moderate 
amounts at profitable rates, should 
have their names added to the mail- 
ing list of the Hennepin Mortgage Loan Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. No Charge. 








Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 


Keep your Notes, Mortgages, Ins. Policies and valuable 
papersin a Barler New Document File. Will lasta lifetime. 









Made of steel, covered with chase leather, 20 strong manila 
pockets, 44x 10% in., with metal eyelets. Cord allows ex- 
pansion. ranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 

A. C. BARLER FILE CO., 58 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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ARROWG ago 
SHIRTS 


for Evening Wear 


ie exclusive creations of more than 


ordinary merit. 


They are exquisitely 


made, equalling the best productions of the 


custom shop. 


$2.00 up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Aakers of Arrow Collars 
TROY, N.Y. 
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PARIS GARTERS 
Mg = No metal can touch you 


Look for the mark 
of good quality—in 


PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


you'll find it on the back 
of the shield. The name 
PARIS is stamped there 
for your protection. 


A. STEIN & CO. 


Makers 
NEW YORK 














A Concise Digest of the 
New Banking and Currency Bill 


The new banking and cur- 
rency bill known as the Federal 
Reserve Act, now under con- 
sideration in Congress, is of 
vital interest to every American 
citizen. 


It is necessarily technical in its 
nature and therefore hard to 
understand. 


We have prepared a Digest of 
the bill, concise, compact, and 
so arranged as to enable the busy 
man to grasp its essential fea- 
tures ina fewminutes. A copy 
of this Digest will be sent to 
anyone on request. 

Ask for Booklet F-944 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus - - $30,000, 


000 
Deposits - - - - - 167, 000 
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west, the better farming movement, noy 
well under way, includes this idea of raising 
cattle on farms, in order to use up farm 
products that otherwise would be wasted, 
The hope, therefore, for lower-priced megt 
from our own enlarged production lies in 
the all-round scientific farm of the future, 
It is pointed out that a good accession to 
the beef supply could be made by farmers 
in the South: 


“The South, with her short, mild 
winters and her abundance of good gragges 
can grow young cattle cheaper than the 
North, tho she can not fatten them gy 
cheaply as can the corn-belt States. With 
the tick eliminated, the South could thus 
pare millions of feeders which could be 
attened in the North, to the profit of the 
Southern farmer and the advantaze of the 
Northern corn-grower and the consume 
of beef as well. The eradication of the 
cattle tick thus rises to the dignity of an 
important national problem. Already mor 
than one-fourth of the infested «area has 
been cleared, and the work is progressing 
rapidly under the joint auspices of the 
nation and the States concerned.”’ 

The importations now coming from 
Argentina have produced some alarm 
among Southwestern cattle men. Com- 
bined with the rush of cattle from Canada 
into this country, they have resulted in 
Kansas City in declines of from 50 cents to 
$1 per hundredweight. Farmers and feed- 
ers of cattle are therefore taking on cattle 
with hesitation, and it is a question whether 
feeding operations previously planned may 
not be abandoned. 

The high price of beef continues to be 
reflected in the high price of leather. 
Tanners and shoemakers in New England 
declare that any trade boom would mean 
much higher prices in leather goods. In the 
last thirteen years, the supply of domestic 
hides has decreased 29 per cent., while the 
population has increased 26 per cent. This 
means that in 1900 there were 62 beef 
cattle for every 100 persons in the United 
States, whereas in 1913 there were only 37 
cattle for every 100 persons. In Texas, the 
greatest of cattle States, herds have declined 
in these thirteen years 41 per cent. 


THE RAPID INCREASE IN SHARE- 
HOLDERS 


Further details are at hand from The Wall 
Street Journal’s inquiry as to the steady in- 
crease in the distribution of shares among 
investors. Thus far fifty-nine companies 
have been heard from. The data cover, a 
far as possible, the years 1901, 1906, 1911, 
1912, and 1913, and amply demonstrate 
what it was the purpose of the inquiry to 
show, viz., ‘‘the tremendous widening 
over the last decade of the distribution of 
stocks among investors.’’ Thereturns also 
show the existence of ‘‘an enormous aggre 
gate of capital for investment.’’ Each year 
the amount actually going into investments 
is increasing. The comparative figures for 
the fifty-nine companies for the years 1912 
and 1913 are as follows: 


Share capitali: $3 70.74 $3,263 08788 
jitalization......... 379,746,938 263, 687;' 
~ SRaRAaR 797.4 32,636809 

olders..........+.... 361,2 
Aver. holdings (shares)... ... 93.5 1008 
value of average holdings. $9,350 $10,080 


* Of $100 par value. 


These figures show that capitalization it- 
creased in this one year 3.5 per cent., the 
number of shareholders 11.6 per cent., and 


the average share per holder 7.3 per cent. 
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Itis well to remember here that the figures 
donot mean that these fifty-nine companies 
have 361,220 separate stockholders, since 
many persons are certainly interested in 
more than one company. 

The statistics as to three prominent 
railroads are particularly interesting. The 
Pennsylvania, on September 30 last, had 
96,212 stockholders, as compared with 
$5,310 at the last previous dividend period 
this year. Of these stockholders 28,770 
live in Pennsylvania, 14,715 in New York, 
11,442 in foreign countries, 16,552 in New 
England, and 14,732 elsewhere in this 
country. 

The New York Central, next to the 
Pennsy!vania, has among railroads the 
greatest number of stockholders, but the 
number is far less than the Pennsylvania’s, 
yiz., 23.642. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Pennsylvania’s share capital 
outstanding is more than double that of 
the New York Central, the capital of the 
New York Central being more largely 
represented by bonds. During the past 
twelve \ears, the shareholders in New York 
Centra! increased 124.5 per cent., and the 
amount of its outstanding share capital 95 
per cent. In 1901 the number of New 
York Central shareholders was only 9,766. 
In 1906 the number was still smaller by 
765, an interesting circumstance brought 
about by the movement then under way 
for acquiring New York Central shares in 
the interest of the Union Pacific. The 
Union Pacific at the present time owns 
$17,857,100 of New York Central stock. 

President Elliot, of the New Haven road, 
recently stated that 43 per cent. of that 
road’s stockholders owned only from 1 to 
10 shares each, and that 38 per cent. owned 
fom 11 to 50 shares only. Even more 
striking is the proportion of holdings in the 
Boston & Maine. The number of stock- 
holders in that road who have from 1 to 10 
shares comprize 60 per cent. of the total; 
those holding from 10 to 50 shares comprize 
31 per cent. Only 9 per cent. of the stock- 
holders in the Boston & Maine therefore 
have holdings in excess of 50 shares each. 
Of the New Haven stock, 44 per cent. is 
held by women and 15 per cent. by trustees 
and guardians; of Boston & Maine, 49 
per cent. by women and 14 per cent. by 
trustees and guardians. 

The same paper has articles showing the 
distribution of capital in industrial and 
public utility companies. Ten industrials 
report 49,346 stockholders, with an average 
of 87.5 shares each. The following table 
shows the number of stockholders in these 
companies at different periods since 1901. 
It will be seen from it that the total number 
in 1913 showed an increase over 1906 of 
about 90 per cent., and over 1901 (so far 
as the figures are available) an increase of 


269 per cent. Even with the Omissions | 


for 1901, filled in with the figures for 1906, 
there would still be a gain of 150 per cent. 
since 1901. The average holding in 1901 
was 216 shares, whereas in 1913 the average 
was only 87.5 shares: 


1913 1912 1911 1906 1901 
Am. Sm. & Ref........ 11,155 10,463 10,455 4,505 2,850 
Am. Smelt. Sec........ 445 1,435 ‘1,500 825. 
Diamond Matech....... 3,315 3,366 3,385 2,581 1,55) 


50 
ers See. Cor..... 3,405 2,924 2,848 1/506 1,438 


General Chemical.....: 1,566 1405 1/336 “sea 548 

Mit Paper... ss. 3,949 3,830 3.966 3,155 2,461 
ational Lead... 760 7,000 3,100 

United Fruit....071 277 006 6,500 3, aoe 


6 
ban ; 05 7. 6, Sie 
Vited Shoe Mach..... 8,366 7,538 7,400 5,000 4,500 
2,106 2,184 1140 . 


eee 
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A New Howard Watch 

















, I SHE E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS begs to announce 
for limited sale, a new watch—the HOWARD 12-size Carvel, 
17-jewel, extra-thin, open face, solid gold, at fifty-five dollars. 

This new watch is thinner by one and one-third millimeters than the. 

regular 12-size extra-tthin HOWARD. The movement is adjusted 

to three positions, temperature, and isochronism; cased in a single- 
joint solid gold case of special design, exceedingly flat and compact. 

Selling complete in 14K solid gold case at $55 —it is the only 
gold cased, 12-size HOWARD that you can buy for less than $75. 


The small number that we are able If you are interested in a reliable 


to offer this year is due to tke time 
and care given to all HOWARD 
movements and the necessarily limited 
output of an organization devoted to 
fine watches exclusively. 

Your representative jeweler will 
doubtless have a few of these watches on 
exhibition during the next thirty days. 


watch of the new thin-model type 
and possessing elements of the distin- 
guished and the unusual, we advise 
you to make inquiry at an early date. 
It is an opportunity to own a 17-jewel 
HOWARD cased in solid gold at 
the very moderate price of $55. 


A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each Watch is fixed at the factory and a printed ticket attached— 
from the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case 
at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150—and the EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 


Not every seweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. 


The jeweler who can 1s a good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Prices are Lower 
f than Others 
















And How You Will Save Money Fite 
by Placing Them in Your Home | p 


war FOR OUR “BOOK OF DESIGNS" —Beautifully 
Sanit 





illustrated in colors (mailed free), showing our fie 
itary, Mission, Coloma! and Standard Bookcases. } 
The handsome designs, the rich finish, the remova- } 
ble, non-binding doors, the abs2nce of disfiguring iron } t 
Sci emades Ges Buh han the old-fashioned kind, } 





THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY —=— 


y “GUNN” Guaranteed Quality 
19 Victoria St., Dept. B., Grand Rapids, Mich. Yi 


Sold by dealers or direct 
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What Would You Do? 


—if your car should stop 10 miles 
from a garage without the slightest 
warning—and nobody in sight to 
help you? 


—if your ignition system refused to 
spark? 

—if your carburetor needed adjust- 
ing? 

—if your engine commenced to 
knock? 

—if your piston stuck in the cyl- 
inders? 

—if your radiator sprung a leak? 

—if your clutch began to slip? 


Hundreds of cars are ruined—thou- 
sands of dollars are wasted annually, 
through neglect in making little ad- 
justments in time. 


The questions above are but a few 
of hundreds asked by motorists and 
answered by motor car experts from 
week to week in 


[MoTor AGE 


_ “The Car Owners’ Weekly” 


Or, perhaps you are thinking of buy- 
ing a new car for 1914. You have 
some idea.of how much you care to 
pay for it. You will have some 200 
different makes and about 400 mod- 
els, ranging in price from $500 to 
$7000, to choose from. You natu- 
rally want from among this great 
number the best car obtainable at 
your price. 


Then you should have a complete, 
concise, accurate car guide to assist 
you in your choice. MOTOR 
AGE will act as such a guide in its 


Five Big Show Issues in 
January, I914 


One of these issues will contain 
complete specifications, prices and 
illustrations of every 1914 American- 
made car. The other four show 
issues will be devoted to the motor 
cars and accessories exhibited at the 
New York and Chicago Shows. 

These five issues on the news-stands sell 
at 25ca piece. Send us a $1.00 bill and 
the attached coupon, and we will send you 


MOTOR AGE for 17 weeks—including 
the five Show Issues. 


$2.45 Worth of MCTOR 
AGE for $1.00 


Coupon Worth $1.45 


MOTOR AGE, L. D. 11-8. 
gio South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen:—For this coupon and the en- 
closed $1.00, please send me MOTOR AGE 
for 17 weeks beginning with December 4th issue. 


NG Se oo 5k Goh ec as os bat Oo RL 
For foreign and Canadian enclose $1.65. 
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As to public utility companies, the show- 
ing again indicates a wide distribution of 
shares. Thirteen companies are represented 
in a table. On June 30 of this year these 
companies had 15,315 shareholders; in 
1911 they had 7,624. The average holding 
this year was 95.2 shares. Following is 








the table. It shows figures for five periods, 
in so far as they have been obtainable: 
1913 1912 1911 1906 1901 
tan: Gas. & Elec...... 2,900 2,700 1,250 ... .. 
Un. Lt. & Rys., Gr. Rap.... 1,852 900—tiw#s. sw Hee ae 
Guanajuato R. & Elec..... 281 293 4292 «4136 ~=— (81 
Gr. . & Ind. Ry........ 195 197 203 205 191 
Central Maine Power....... 492 425 325 10S 33 
Hackensack Water Co... . . 323 ... M1 147 130 
Nevada-Calif. Power...... 205 199 200... 
Seattle Lighting Co. 175 BRA RPI fee 
Denver Un. Wat.Co....... 34! 340 367 345 260 
Am. Invest. Sec. Co....... 1,600 1,600 1,630 1,43 96 
Cities Service Co.......... 2,792 2,489 1,739 .. 

Am. Light & Trac......... 2,938 2,668 se Seg ne oe 
Spring Valley Water....... 1,214... 1,203 1,761... 
Totals. ..............6 15,315 11,977 7,624 4,040 7 
HOW RICH WE ARE—JUDGE GARY’S 
OPTIMISM. 


That the country’s industrial and com- 
mercial condition is now one of hesitation, 
coupled with ‘‘an eagerness to go ahead,” 
was the contention of Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, of the Steel Corporation, in an address 
at a recent meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, of which he is president. 
While unreasonable agitation and attack 
in recent years have shaken confidence and 
caused capital timidity, conditions other- 
wise are now favorable as they never were 
before. Judge Gary saw a disposition on 
the part of leading statesmen in all parties 
to bring about a condition of industrial 
peace and progress, and he believed that, 
in consequence, the country is approaching 
‘the time of its greatest prosperity.’’ Once 
a condition of peace has been obtained, the 
country, as never before, will have an op- 
portunity to achieve great commercial 
progress. The American people have advan- 
tages over those of every other country, pro- 
vided they make the most of them. The 
country itself is ‘‘ the richest of all countries 
and the greatest in productive capacity.” 
Judge Gary presented comparative figures 
as to national wealth in Europe as compiled 
by a director of the Deutsche Bank for a 
report made to the Emperor and added 
figures for the United States, taken from 
the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book,’’ as follows: 

TOTAL WEALTH 


United States................. $130,000,000,000 
MRMRON 5 52 Saco aves 5b sa ow 0 80, 000,000 
NN a2, 4G as os vies sin awe 65,000,000,000 
RIOMNIOT 0 n.2 5 on o's 8.0.00 5 50 6 See's ,000,000 


United States................. $1,415 

DER ce st ob v.bens skew eeeaa 1,425 
OS ee pene pee n 1,250 to 1,385 
CPORMIERDY . 6's vino cv eceacmo see 1,100 to 1,200 


In the matter of money alone—that is, 
gold, silver, and ‘“‘uncovered paper’’—this 
country far outranks both the United King- 
dom and Germany, figures for France being 
unobtainable. Indeed, it far outranks the 
two combined, and may equal all three. 
Following are the figures: 


United States................... $3,500,000,000 
United Kingdom................. 1,000,000,000 
RINNE oo ooo 5 ie ise: o5's Six ses etpsaie.s © 1,500,000,000 


An even more impressive showing is 
made when railway mileage is considered. 
In 1911, the date of the last returns acces- 
sible, totals for the four leading countries 
were as follows: 


United States 
Great Britain se 

MMR c4g 4a ie eit. Sings 9.0 4a ais G Wie ATS othe 
TID os so as ose. 0p bie osnye miele oie a.9o ake 


Even when allowance is made for the 











larger population in this country, the Amer- 


-|20 per cent., it is estimated, was fed to 
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ican mileage will be seen to be far jp 
excess of that for any other of the 
countries, if indeed it be not double the 
mileage of all threecombined. Judge Ga 
said further as to our national wealth and 
productive power: 


‘*As to the production of wealth in 1919 
this country produced in agricultural] 3 
ucts alone $9,299,000,000, of which 4 


least 80 per cent. was in crops. he other 


animals on the farms. In miveralg jt 
produced in value $1,918,326,253. 
the figures relating to other countries haye 
not been secured, it is universal! y 

in th 


‘'* |nized that the United States is far 


lead in the production of corn, whcat, oats, 
tobacco, petroleum, pig iron, s‘cel, and 


... |copper; and the location of th: United 


States in a temperate zone, togetiier with 
the richness of its soil, insures an ever-ip. 
creasing production of crops on {he ayer. 
age; and they are the real basis fo: expect- 
ing the greatest material growth and 
progress. Another fact worthy of men. 
tion is that the balance of trade »etween 
this country and all other countric. for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 amoiinted to 
$653,000,000 in our favor. 

“As a result of our great we:!th and 
material progress the people, g:nerally, 
are better ae Noma with the necessities 
of life than those of any other country, 
There are exceptions, dependin: upon 
local causes, but, generally speaking, the 
people are better fed, clothed, and housed; 
and what is all important, the 
received by the laborer in compari:on with 
the cost of living are far in excess of those 
of other countries. It is for this reason 
that immigrants from all parts of the world 
are coming in by the thousands. 

‘‘We have been passing through a 
period of transition. The subject is too 
large to admit of detailed reference at this 
time, but it is sufficient to say the business 
world has adjusted or is adjusting itself to 
new and changed conditions resulting from 
the great wealth and progress of the 
country. 

“This country, tho hesitating, is eager 
to do business. The volume of business at 
this time, altho large because the country 
is so vast, is not half so great as it ought to 
be or as it could be. It is high time for all 
of us to wake up to a realization of the 
fact that we are in competition with other 
countries, which, by every means in their 
power, are striving for supremacy; that 
it is not difficult for us, by good manage 
ment, to reach the greatest measure of 
success in competition with other nations of 
the world, and yet that it is just as easy to 
fail if our vision is narrow or if we a¢t 
without due regard to the results. 
‘‘What I have said has not been uttered 
with any feeling of despondency. On the 
contrary, there is ground for optimism. 
We have, perhaps, been more or les 
enveloped in clouds of doubt and distrust 
and hesitancy, but I think we are arriving 
at a better understanding; that we are ap- 
proaching the dawn of the greatest pros 
perity. Apparently, the leading, most 
thoughtful, and fairest-minded statesmen of 
the country of all political parties are at 
present showing a disposition to b 
about and to maintain industrial peace 
progress. Therein lies reason for hope.” 


IF CENTRAL PACIFIC SHOULD BE 
SOLD 


® 


The outcome of a Government suit t0 
compel the Southern Pacific to sell the 
Central Pacific is a long way off, but dis- 
cussion is common in financial circles as t0 
what the result of such a sale might be 
Southern Pacific. While the present low 





(Continued on page 908) 
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Y authority, custom and general con- 
sent, the Detroit Electric is the stand- 
ard by which electric car values are meas- 
ured and tested—the criterion by which 
they must be judged. : 


The best authority is that organization composed of the 
yreatest number of experts, devoting their entire energies 
to the building of electric automobiles of the highest 
type, in the largest numbers. Such an organization 
makes the Detroit Electric. 


Automobile registrations throughout the United States 
show that Detroit Electric pleasure cars sell two to one 
over any other electric. 


In “‘the trade’’ the Detroit Electric is recognized 
as the leader’’ in the electric field. 


The price of the Detroit Electric is standard, univer- 
sally known and one price to everybody, which means 
an established value even after years of use, because the 
sriginal purchase price was known and represented 100 
cents on the dollar. 


Our price, quality considered, is much less than 
prices asked elsewhere, because we manufacture and sell 
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a sufficient volume of cars to reduce manufacturing costs 
and selling expenses several hundred dollars on each car. 


No amount of money will, today, buy an electric — 
other than the 1914 Detroit Electric—that offers such 
high value in material and workmanship. 


Even should you get a so-called discount of 25% on the 
Jirst price of some cars you would be paying a fancy price. 


Over-pricing of cars for the purpose of giving ‘‘con- 
fidential discounts’’ and large allowances on used cars, 
belongs in the age of “‘let the buyer beware.’? Such 
deceptive selling methods are the outward evidence of 
the same kind of manufacturing methods invariably. 


Then why not buy a car of known value and price? 


Prices on 1914 enclosed cars—four and five-pas- 
senger capacity—range from $2550 to $3000, f. o. b. 
Detroit. Your choice of worm or bevel gear axles, 
front seat drive, rear seat drive, or the Detroit Duplex 
Drive— driven from either front or rear seat.’ 

Our line is represented in 175 cities. You will find 
our representatives courteous, substantial business men, 
well worth your confidence on automobile matters. 

Our new catalog for 1914, illustrating 7 models in 
full colors, sent upon request. 


JULEP EEELTT EEE EG 


Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Builders of the ‘‘Detroit Electric”’ 
Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles in the world 
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and rheumatism. 
length of service. 


of same quality. 


grays. 


and Worsted. 

the following numbers: 

Natural Gray Wool Winter Weight 

We make a Special Feature of ADJUST- 
ABLE DRAWER BANDS on 

Natural Gray Worsted, light weight, 

Natural Gray Australian Lamb's 

Natural Gray Worsted, medium 


Natural Gray Worsted, medium 


Natural Gray Australian Lamb’s 





GLASTENBURY 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


Our trade marks are a guarantee of every desirable quality in TWO- 
PIECE FLAT KNIT UNDERWEAR. 
Every garment shaped to the figure and retains its shape permanently. 


GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK. 


It offers the best protection against sudden chills, colds, pneumonia 
The high-grade materials and splendid workmanship insure great 


Costs 60% less than imported goods 
No dye stuff used in our natural 


Made in fifteen grades—Light, Me- 
dium and Heavy Weights, of fine Wool 


Ask your dealer to show you some of 


(double thread).......... per garment $1.75 


per garment 1.50 
Wool, light weight ....... per garment 1.75 
WREDDE voesas «sk wie weno per garment 1.50 
PRG 8. oinsincde sp ek oe eee per garment 2.00 
Wool, winter weight...... per garment 2.50 


For sale by leading dealers. Write for our booklet and 
sample cuttings. They are yours for the asking. Dept. 36. 


Glastonbury Knitting Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 



























HAVE YOU A DOG? 


Keep your dog well—his coat glossy—limbs supple—spirits 

high—by securing free medical advice from 
Polk Miller, and by using “Se: nt’s Condition 
Pills,” the greatest known tonic fordogs, and 
“Sergeant’s Sure Shot” capsules for worms— 
they never fail—price s5o0c and $1.00 per box 
at druggists and sporting goods stores, or pre- 
paid direct by mail, Send 50c for Polk Miller’s great 
64-page illustrated book on “‘Dogs and How to 
Treat Them.’’ No dog owner should be without it. 
POLK MILLER DRUG COMPANY 809 Main St., Richmond, Va. 



















A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
é This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


en (Ldlustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
__ Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 














Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
















Don’t letthe heaterrun you, make 
you arise an hour earlier in a cold 
room, continuously feedcoalintoit— “% 
and give it other bothersome attention 

from morning till night. 


Why not attach a Jewell Heat Con- 
troller to your heating plantand secure 
any temperature desired—day ornight 
—without attention to drafts, or damp- 
ers, your only duty being to set the 
clock and oc- 
casionally put 


on alittlecoal. WELL 
The Clock 
Attach- Te 

E HEAT 


ment as- 
sures a warm 
house in the 
morning, but j 

keeps it cool through the night. 


The Jewell Heat Controller is a simple, eco- 
nomical device that abolishes all heating troubles 
and worries—a device that never allows coal to 

wasted, prevents the house becoming over- 
heated or underheated—a device that, in fact, 
acts as an efficient servant or janitor, contin- 
uously taking care of the furnace to suit your 
wishes less of outside t t 





To double your heating comfort, to release 
you from heater slavery, to cut down your fuel 
bill—install the ‘‘Jewell.’’ Works equally well 
withany heating system. 


Send for Facts, Figures, Booklets — FREE. 


and we'll tel) you where in your town you may 
see the ‘‘Jewell’’ in operation, also give you the 
name of dealer. Write today and learn how to 
forget the heater and its troubles. 


r 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


(Continued from page 906) 


price of Southern Pacific stock (about 8) 
is largely due to the placing on the market 
of much of the $120,000,000 of its stock 
formerly owned by the Union Pacific, it jg 
believed that this quotation (the lowest 
since the panic of 1907) is in part due to 
the possibility of an enforced sale of the 
Central Pacific. What then might be the 
earnings of Southern Pacific is a question 
now often under discussion, since Central 
Pacific is known to be an extremely profit- 
able part of the Southern Pacific system, 
When the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
dissolution plan was first presented, the 
price agreed upon for the Centra! Pacific 
was $104,000,000. Somewhere near that 
sum (tho perhaps a few millions legs) 
would be the probable price a‘ which 
Southern Pacific would now have to: part 
with the road, in case a Government suit 
should ultimately succeed. 

While the income from Centra! Pacific 
to Southern Pacific has been large, Southern 
Pacific has not in recent years been de 
pendent on that income in payin: 6 per 
cent. dividends on its common. stock. 
Without that income, average earnings, 
applicable to dividends for five years, have 
been close to 7 per cent.—in exact figures, 
6.95 per cent. Should the road be compelled 
to part with this valuable subsidiary, the 
round hundred millions or so which it 
would receive for it would, of course, still 
produce an income that would be applicable 
to dividends. Even at 4 per cent., the re 
turn on $100,000,000 would be $4,000,000 
ayear. This, as a writer in The Wall Stree 
Journal remarks, ‘‘would compensate in 
large measure for loss of the Central Pacific.” 


HOW MONEY MULTIPLIES AT SIX 
PER CENT. 


Under the above title an old, old story is 
newly presented in a recent number of The 
Investor's Magazine. Money invested and 
reinvested ‘‘multiplies itself with wonder- 
ful rapidity,” says the writer. In ten years 
the sum of $10,000 invested in 6 per cent. 
first mortgage real-éstate bonds becomes 
$17,906.80, in twenty years it becomes 
$43,972.50, and in fifty-one years $200,023.- 
50. Similarly the sum of $1,000 invested 
and reinvested would become in fifty-one 
years $20,103, and the sum of $100,000, 
under similar conditions, would become 
$2,335,000. Following is a table which 
shows the increase in $10,000 invested and 
the interest reinvested year by year for 
fifty-one years: 





Rees 23,973.30 
jt >... 25,401.50  41......... 111,699.30 
YSERA 26,925.60 42......... 118,400.80 
18 28,440.80 43......... 125,504) 


ES anes: 41,483.70 50......... 188,710.90 








Jewell Mfg. Co., 22 Green St., Auburn, N. Y. 





BB. o.0aks 43'972.50 51.......-- 200,033.50 
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NCE @ posTAL SAVINGS-BANKS NOW AP-| 
PROVED BY OLD-TIME BANKERS 
out 88) That the bankers of this country ‘‘are 
market the most unanimous body of men of any- 
S stock thing like their size in the world ” has nct | 
fic, it is infrequently been remarked, says the New | 
lowest York Times Annalist. This oneness of | 
due to mind, however, has not meant that the 
' of the game opinion about anything has continued 
be the “unchanged forever.’’ Whenever the Am- 
{uestion erican sankers’ Association has changed its 
Central @ ind ‘‘ii has done so handsomely.” In fact, 
y profit- it“can be just as unanimous in doing that 
Bi as in making up its mind in the first in- 
al Py stance. 
, Pacif Thess comments were drawn from The 
: 4 Annalis! by the hostile attitude taken by 
. that bankers toward the Currency Bill at their 
* ~ recent :neeting in Boston. That paper re- 
Re ch ealls th: stern opposition set up by the same 
contain bankers to the Postal Savings-Bank Bill 
when ii was under discussion. At their 
| Pacifi Denver meeting in 1906, they declared, 
‘onthe “without a dissenting voice,’ that all 
x d propositions to establish postal savings- 
ee r banks were ‘‘unwise and hurtful.”’ A year 
35 tok later a committee reported to the Associa- 
arnines “0 that they had called upon individual 
a a banks for an expression of opinion on es- 
figulia tablishiug a postal savings-bank, and found 
ompela that ‘:ore than 98 per cent. of the bankers 
ary the of the country were opposed to such laws.” 
while On this report the convention unanimously 
rae, ae resolve: to ‘‘condemn in unqualified terms 
>pliells postal savings-banks, or any other system 
thea by which the Government enters directly 
1 100,000 into banking relations with the people.” 
a Il Str a The attitude of the banks to-day is quite 
neal contrary to all this. The Annalist finds 
Paeifie 4 bankers are now in favor of postal-savings 
: banks and regard them ‘‘not only as good 
T Sik for the country, but as of considerable use- 
fulness to the banks.’”’ Six months after 
; they were established, one of the largest 
d story is # New York banks declared that they were 
er of The @ “bringing out hoarded money, and instead 
sted and fH of competing with the privately managed 
. wonder- # banks, were proving an additional source 
ten years of deposits.” At last year’s convention 
per cent. an almost complete change of opinion was 
becomes @ found to have taken place among bankers. 
_becomes A proposal that Congress be urged to re- 
'200,028.- move the $1,000 limit on deposits in postal 
invested # savings-banks was ‘‘listened to favorably,”’ 
fifty-one @ and ‘case after case of hoarded sums too 
$100,000, # large to be lawfully accepted, the owners of 
| become #§ which would not deposit them elsewhere, 
le whieh had come to light.” Thus was demonstrat- 
ested and #% ed the fact that ‘‘ millions were hidden away 
year for @ that could be coaxed out into banking uses 
through the medium of this new system.” 
noua Addresses made in this convention, stating 
“6.0re how well the postal savings-banks were 
52,37140 f™ Working, were ‘‘enthusiastically ap- 
55.50 plauded.”’ 
6.11008 THE HOARDING OF GOLD IN INDIA 
74,288.40 In times of financial stringency all over 
28-7600 ( ‘te world an injurious factor commonly 
8,477.40 cited is the habit of hoarding gold. Some- 
: 93D thing of its bad effects was seen in this 
.105,377.10 @ Country after the panic of 1893. They 
have recently been seen conspicuously in 
111,699 Europe, and especially in France. Perhaps 
: Ty 448) fm ‘tecustom is more common in India than in 
133,034) Europe or anywhere else. In India it pre- 
149.4720 in prosperous times as well as in times 
158,445.59 0 depression. There are special causes 
167 000 for this _quite apart from depression. 
188.710) They spring from social and other condi- 





tions peculiar to India and were recently 
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**‘Mother 
thinks ’most 
as much of 
this Cleaner 
as she does 
of me.”’ 
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The women of tomorrow 


will know of the broom and 
"ae the duster only as imple- 
<2 ments of an unenlightened 
y generation. : 


Make yours one of the 
homes where the drudgezy 
and inefficiency of the 
broom are no longer 
known, and where the 
ultra of convenience is 
enjoyed through the pos- 
session of a Western 
‘\ Electric Sturtevant Vacu- 
\{ um Cleaner. 


The model shown here is so light 
it can be easily carried anywhere 
about the house. Weighs but 13 
pounds. Costs $47.50. And yet 
%, it does the character of work of 
the big, expensive kind that 
you see in hotels and public 
buildings. 
Portable machines up to $175. 
Stationary cleaners $250 up. 


Send for new booklet, No. 
wo-p, ‘*The Clean way to 
Clean.’’Tells you all about 
the care of carpets, rugs, 
walls, upholsteries, etc. 


\WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
N Manufacturers of the 
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7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
Main Office: NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Offices: 

m All Principal Cities. 
en \ AgentsEverywhere. 
























A BRAND NEW 


AGENTS * “ichrer 


Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Operated 
with one hand; gives an instantaneouslight 
every time. No electricity, no battery, no 

res, non-explosive; does 
away with matches. Lights 
our pipe, cigar, cigarette, gas 
See, etc. Dandy thingfor the 
end of yous chain. 
dous se! 


GLIMPSES OF THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL CHATS 
WITH THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 


Stars Descriptive sketches of the lead- 
OF THE AGNALLS. 
Lmo, cloth, with exquisite half- 
era tone portraite of the great sing- 

ers, Price, $1.20; postpaid, $1. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


donnas. By MABEL 


remen- 
ler. Write quick for 
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LB4901. - 
Platinum Set- 
Violet Blue 







LEWY BROS. CO. GUARANTEE 
Se tee me dieerat vines, POLL PRICE REFUNDED if not satisfied. 


We send you any DIAMOND for FREE INSPECTION without obligation! 


wholesale terms and prices. 
D. Brandt Lighter Co., 148 Duane St., N. Y. 
VIOLET 
BLUE 


=" DIAMONDS i 


° 
Finest and most PERFECT QUALITIES, 
? Buy your diamond 
at IMPORTERS PRICES! NOW, before the new 
20¢ duty boosts prices! Select your diamond from our million 
dollar stock of Blue White, Steel Blue, Violet Blue, Wesselton 
and Jagers Blue gems! LEWY PRICES for purest, rarest quali- 
ties are the same as you may pay elsewhere for inferior, off- 
colored diamonds, Send for any di dir ou k 
your own comparison—without obligation to purchase! 
is a written contract—issued with every diamond. It tells you the 
éolor, perfection, value of every diamond; guarantees to you 1 
PAID in exchange, any time—the only guarantee that gives you the full benefit of the 








Diamond. $64 


LEWY DIAMOND STYLE-BOOK—contains facts d ex- 
perts during 78 years we have been established. Information about diamond 
@ colors, perfection and qualities you must know in order to buy diamonds right! 


FREE! 
Most prominent Diamond House in Chicago. Founded 1835 


LEWY BROS. CO., Dept. F-24, State and Adams Sts., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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ME Ni 


Oh, here’s my free sheet of 
MultiKopy Carbon Paper ! 


Your employer judges you 
largely by the appearance of 
your carbon copies, and even 
more by their legibility when 
he refers to them later. What 
he won't have, and can’t af- 
ford to have, is carbon copies 
that become blurred or faded 


in the file. &. 
ULTI 


Carbon Paper 


OP 


MARK 


Write for 
your free 
sheet now 


In black or 
blue, MultiKopy 


never fades 


Play safe. Insist on MultiKopy. The neat, sharp clearness of its 
copies will win you many compliments at first; and their lasting legibility 
will prevent criticism later on. Its copies are readable as long as the 
paper holds together. 


Type a letter or postal for your free sheet of MultiKopy now. Show 
the ‘‘Boss’’ how it gives 100 good copies before worn out, and beats 
anything he ever saw for manifolding at one writing. Clean and con- 
venient for you, too, because it doesn’t soil the fingers, curl nor dry out. 
If you value the almost unanimous opinion of Public Stenographers— 
write today. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Address all letters to Home Office 


New York: 114-118 Liberty Street 
Philadelphia. 908 Walnut Street 


Chicago: 14 N. Franklin Street 
Pittsburgh: 830 Park Building 
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Whether 
you operate motor trucks 
or horse wagons—““VVASTED 

TIME” is costing you more 
money than you realize. 

Eliminate this waste of time and your equipment 
will return you a handsome profit—Cost sheets and checking 
systems are good as far as they go, but they don’t go far enough. The 


SERVIS RECORDER 


will give you accurate, impartial, mechanical supervision over your equipment at all times. 
MIN It will show you clearly the time a vehicle is in use—the time spent on the road—the 
time spent in loading and unloading—It will demonstrate whether the cost is out of 
proportion to the performed—whether you need more or fewer vehicles—which 
is best adapted for your needs, motor trucks or horse vehicles, 
The Servis Recorder has no gears or outside connections—it is tamper-proof and 
works equally well on all vehicles—It will expose instantly any unlicensed use of 
a vehicle, Without cost to you we would like to demonstrate on your own vehicles 
how the Servis Recorder will save you money. 


The Service Recorder Co. 
4115 E. 105th St., Cleveland, O., 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY-TWO CITIES 


& MIN 
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explained in England by Mr. Sundaran 
Aiyar, of Madras. His statement is gym. 
marized in the London Statist as follows; 


‘Hoarding in India is to be traced to 
the peculiar social conditions and the laws 
that govern the people, and not merely to 
a barbarous instinct to hoard. Fj 
under Hindu law and under existing cop. 
ditions it is not possible to make any py. 
vision for the female members of one’s 
family, either for one’s wife, daug)ters, or 
sisters. The widow, who enjoy- all the 

rivileges of the house so long as her hus. 

and is alive, is entitled to only s-ven and 
a half rupees per month or to her board and 
residence in the family house. ere she 
to claim a greater sum the members of her 
husband’s family would object, and the 
court would not allow more. She js 
entitled to live in the house or receive ten 
shillings per month. Then, if 0:2 wants 
to make provision for one’s daught :-r duri 
her married life one can not beciieath to 
her any landed property for her use. Any 
alienation made by the father tc his wife 
or to his daughter can be impea: ied in 4 
court of law even twenty or thi:'y years 
after the alienation. This rule applies 
only to ancestral property, but ‘he dis 
tinction between ancestral anc self-ac- 
quired property is very delicate. Evena 
small nucleus of ancestral prop: ty con- 
verts the whole savings into «ncestral 
property, and the decisions of the © surts are 
so conflicting that every aliention is 
dragged into a court of law. The wnly way 
by which the strictness of the Jw is at 
present evaded is through the pres«ntation 
of a very large number of ornamenis to the 
wife and to the daughters. One !iundred 
sovereigns strung on a gold thread become 
the gongs property of the wife, over 
which the son has no control, while 100 
sovereigns presented in pieces or its worth 
of immovable property will be impeachedas 
a void alienation. So that in every house 
hold, poor or rich, the girls of the family 
are being presented with sovereigns, and 
they store them up until a sufficient 
quantity is collected for making them into 
ornaments. The jewels can not be sold for 
the husband’s debts. When the husband 
dies the Hindu widow can neither te 
marry nor wear any kind of ornament, and 
the jewels are then sold and invested for 
her use. 

‘Personal credit is almost unknown in 
India. Borrowing is either by mortgage or 
immovable property, or by the pledge of 
jewels. Eighty per cent. of the population 
are agriculturists, and the land revenue 
is collected before the harvest is over, and 
every agriculturist to pay his land revenue 
has to borrow until his grain is sold. The 
mortgage of immovable property for rais- 
ing a loan is rather cumbrous. The only 
way that is open to the agriculturist is 
go secretly to the next village and pl 
his wife’s or daughter’s jewels to raise, 
necessary sum, which can be returned ina 
month. There is no writing, no registra 
tion, or any of the formalities prescribed by 
law. Every agriculturist, whenever he 
saves any money, invests it in jewels, as lt 
often results in peace and comfort at home, 
and satisfies the vanity of the ladies, and 
also can be relied upon as a means for 
raising money whenever he wants it. 

“The Presidency banks do not finance 
Indian trade as they ought to do, and 
Indian banks started by Indians do not 
venture to lend large sums to business mel. 
The result of this is that in many case 
when the business fails the only provision 
which the trader is able to make for his 
family is the jewels purchased with his 
savings. It happened in two cases wl 
my own knowledge that where the te 
erties went into the hands of an official 
receiver a lac of rupees worth of jewels Ws 
claimed as the property of the house.” 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 899) 
Vigneron, perhaps twenty-five years of ago, 









traced to 7% and was nursing her first baby. She made 
the laws 7% , little call, and as she disappeared, 
i Mademoiselle Vigneron said, pointing to 
 grith ME her, “Voila la véritée!”—This is the real 
aml eo thing! ‘ 
of a Thus it is that I would never encourage 
hters, or # ayoung girl who is in happy conditions and 


~ all the who enjoys a happy family life to try to be 
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and ignorance. The leaders of this move- 
ment are not white ‘‘uplifters,”’ but level- 
headed men and women of the better class 
of Southern negroes. They are following 
in a general way the advice given several 
years ago by Booker T. Washington—that, 
altho a few negroes. may be capable of 
winning distinction in the professions, the 
average colored man’s road to success is 
through hard work and thrift, and the 
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done for themselves. His address was re- 
ported for The Southern Workman, the 
Hampton Institute’s periodical, by William 
Anthony Avery, whom we quote in part: 


Henry Kelley, of Belen, Mississippi, 
began his uphill climb as a good farmer in 
1875, when his father bought 40 acres. In 
1886 Kelley started out independently 
with 520 acres of unpromising land, only 
30 acres of which were under cultivation. 
He cleared this wild land as fast as he 






































her hus. dependent, or ever to think of being une : : 

Ven and . arrivée. A woman who nes Pea sooner he begins the quicker he will attain | Could with his bare hands and a few poor 
ard and must do so by herself; it means loneliness. | economic independence and a higher de- farming implements. Hoe did not wait 
"ere, she [ would rather advise her to be, in the true A : until he could buy up-to-date machinery; 
crs Ofer #9] noble sense of the word, the wife of un| ore? °F Tespectability. And in order to/he just worked hard with the crude tools 
— the ott ovsiaa 4 drive the lesson home, so to say, the leaders|he had. One of his first tasks was to build 
comme i. : of the movement are pointing specific in-|@ house and establish himself in a home. 
‘2 Wants stances of negro success, simple stories of When he married a thrifty wife he realized 
r during NEGROES WHO WIN hi h t is for th that he now had two thinking heads, as 
iueath to — which show how easy it is a the | well as two sets of hard-working hands, in 
SQ, Any LONG with the general crusade for| ambitious to get on. They found this to his farming enterprise. By desrzes he 
his Wife better methods in farming there has|be the most effective propaganda. At a|branched out into cotton-ginning, saw- 
ved ma started among the negrocs a vigorous| recent meeting of the National Negro milling, and flour-making, thereby adding 
'Y Years : : materially to his income. 

applies # movement to show colored people the| Business League, Dr. Washington told of Kelley built tenant houses on some of 
pe surest and quickest way out of poverty| what several enterprising negroes have (Continued on page 913) 

Even a 
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“2k Find Any Lett of 
oe in ny Letter " Bernt 
Se ee es { 
1is to the m ' 
‘a IH of Any Year =| ag 
le ca ca eRe 

ife, over “agai eal 
hile w M ail 5 
its Wi é 
cea at kar oment wre : | 
¢ family ° h 7 = = 
a | You transfer once or twice a year, but the ! 
ut effect of your transferring method is felt every 
te) ° . 
soln business day. There is no reason why your ‘ 
husband Mm 1912 letters should not be as easily and quickly eS 
ent,and fry] findable as those in your current files. The | 
‘sted for il! proper ‘“‘Y and E’’ transfer method makes - | 
nown in | this certain. A 
“t, | 
oda at In our book, ‘‘How to Transfer Papers and Records,”’ s 
pulation you will find among the ““Y and E”’ transfer methods the F 
. Bly 4 one best suited to your business. 

revenue You will see how easily, simply and quickly transferring 5 
~ The can be done and how get-at-able every letter is, even if it be 
the oaly ten years old. No letter can be ““buried’’; no letter can be 

“ist. is to filed so it cannot be produced in three minutes. 
ate **Y and E’”’ methods are not complicated, nor difficult to 
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understand or carry out. On the contrary, their success is due 
to their simplicity. 


Write for the Book NOW 


Costs you nothing when requested on your business 
letterhead. 


‘YAWMAN*>FRBE MFG.Q. 


1134 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch stores in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, . 


Chicago, Cleveland, Bufialo, Pittsburgh, Newark, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, and Los ‘Angeles. Agents and dealers in all cities. Look 
usup. In Canada, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


“Leaders of the World” in Fi ling Systems 
and Business Equipment 
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Transferring Time 


for all kinds of records 








Supplies 


Sap | (Caress Ss] = 


We make Filing 
Systems for All Purposes 
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Money Makers 





There exists in Chicago an organi- 
zation of expert money-makers. 


It consists of men who have made 
money themselves, so it isn’t a theory 
factory. The men at its head started 
at $10 per week. 


It is filled with men of proven cal- 
ibre — conspicuous successes. Men 
who command the largest incomes 


this field ever offered. 


Its entire business—its sole source 
of income — lies in helping other 
men make money. 





The concern is Lord & Thomas. 


The business is called an Adver- 
tising Agency for lack of a broader 
nomen. 


It deals with salesmanship-in-print. 
In that way Jie the vastest. modern 
money-making possibilities, through 
multiplying outputs and reducing sell- 
ing cost. 


Its efficiency has made it the largest 
concern of its kind. 


A Stern Policy 


In all its dealings, this concern 
relies entirely on the judgment of 
results. 





It gets business by showing its 
remarkable sales records. It keeps 
business by outselling all expecta- 
tions. 


Its largest accounts grew from petty 
beginnings without 


ever increasing 
the cost per sale. 
All folderol is forbidden. No favors 


are asked or accepted. Actual profit 
to clients is the only influence it 
courts. 


It deals with its own men likewise. 





Just Out 
In Book Form 


A sample of our 
Master Salesman- 











No contracts are made with them. 
On their daily success depend their 
place and their pay. And_ success 
consists solely in selling for clients 
all that salesmanship can sell. 


Men who want sales at a profit— 
who seek growth and security—will 
find this concern to their liking. 


Few Mistakes 


Behind this concern lies a match- 
less experience. It has dealt for 
decades with hundreds of big affairs. 


It has stood with the pilots in 
countless vast undertakings, and seen 
all the rocks and shoals. Its intimates 
have been successful. 


It knows cause and effect, the pos- 
sible and the impossible, the wise and 
unwise. The ablest of men seek its 
counsel, Its business advice has saved 
many an error and led to many a 
master-stroke. 


Then it is ultra-cautious. It inves- 
tigates markets, measures up compe- 
tition, weighs the demand. 


It moves slowly. Months are often 
spent, and hundreds employed, to 
gain knowledge of the ground. 


Homes are canvassed, prospects 
interviewed, dealers consulted — all 
to make sure of the road to success. 


So mistakes are rare, and those 
mistakes are not costly. Nine times 
in ten the first attempt sounds the 
major note. 


Master Men 


There are many sides to advertis- 
ing. This. concern for years has 
aimed to get the masters in them all. 





It watches for them—outbids all 


LORD & THOMAS 


Advertising—Chicago 


ship. Ask us to ship. Ask us to 
mail it to you. S. E. Corner Wabash Avenue and Madison Street mail it to you. 





to get them. Then this vortex of 
advertising soon develops the full- 
ness of their powers. 


It has experts in merchandising, 
in art work, in copy. It has men 
of ideas, men who know human 
nature. j 


There are nine men on its pay-roll 


whose aggregate salary is $227,000 per 
year. 


Nowhere else in the world is there 
such a corps of all-round experts in 
salesmanship-in-print. And they work 
together — mass their abilities — on 
each undertaking. 





No Extra Cost 





This service is rendered for the 
usual agent’s commission. The rate 
is the same and the service the same 
on small accounts as large. For the 
business is built by making small 
accounts grow. 


So this maximum salesmanship 
costs no more than mediocrity. 


It appeals to shrewd men— men 
who know that success demands big 
men behind them. Men who are 
swayed by no inconsequentials. Men 
who look facts in the face. 


It seeks clients who are out to make 
money. Men who measure business 
service by the dollar gauge only. 
Men who abhor pretensions. 


It invites correspondence from men 
of that class. Invites a chance to 
prove its powers by its records of 
success— by the testimony of those 
it helped. 


And it feels that any advertiser 
seeking the light must accept that 
invitation. 





Just Out 
In Book Form 


A sample of our 
Master Salesman- 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 911) 

his cleared land, opened a general store, 
and, best of all, applied the Golden Rule 
with profit and satisfaction to himself and 
his tenants. He now has on his large farm 
50 tenants working from ‘‘sun to sun,” 
ho help him cultivate most profitably 
gme 1,750 acres. His pay-roll ranges from 
$300 to $1,000 a month, and he has em- 
ployment for all his hands ‘‘from January 
through December.” His formula for 
suecess in farming is—‘‘ Industry, economy, 
education.” 

Beginning in 1886 with $450, which he 
had laboriously saved during 13 years as 
afarm-hand, this same Kelley, of Belen, 
Mississippi, is to-day worth $50,000, and 
he has the respect of his white and black 
neighbors. He encounters no trouble on 
account of his color in doing business in 
this Mississippi town. In fact, his white 
friends have always encouraged and helped 
him. He has amply ‘‘made good.” He 
is unaffected and unspoiled in spite of his 
prosperity. 

Down in Marlborough County, S. C., 
at Bennettsville, Jonas W. Thomas is a 
“big farmer’’—big physically; big, so far 
as his credit at the local bank is concerned. 
Thomas runs a 52-plow farm and works it 
on the ‘‘can’t-to-can’t system.” This 
means that Thomas and his coworkers 
begin farming operations before the break 
of day and labor in the cotton and corn 
fields until they can scarcely see how to 
put in their mules at night. During the 
hot season, of course, the noon recess may 
last from one to three hours. A hard life 
this is for the South Carolina negro farmer: 
but listen to other facts concerning this 
man who is setting a hard pace for younger 
negroes. 

Twenty-two years ago, Thomas began 
his career as a farmer by buying an old 
horse for $40.75, and by renting 30 acres 
of ordinary South Carolina land for 1,400 
pounds of lint cotton. After four years of 
hard work and close saving he was able 
ts buy a mule for $69 and also seven acres 
ofland. Then hé began renting and work- 
ing farms which belonged to other men. 
Gradually he was able to buy the land he 
had been renting. He also found it worth 
his while to open a ‘“‘grab,’’ or commissary. 

Now Thomas lives in a 12-room house 
and employs, on his $40,000 plantation, 39 
families, consisting of 189 men, women, 
and children. He grows a variety of crops, 
including cotton, corn, and some garden 
truck, and raises his own horses, mules, 
cows, and hogs. He has received as much 
as $31,000 for his cotton crop alone—400 
bales of long staple. On an average he has 
saved $3,000 a year for 22 years. All that 
he now has on his farm is his own, ‘directly 
and indirectly,’ he affirms with justifiable 
pride. In a single year he has borrowed 
of one local bank, and repaid, $23,000. 
“Good credit explains a fair share of my 
success.” 

Here is a black man, yes, a very dark- 
skinned man, who has won the good will 
of his white neighbors in South Carolina 
by doing well his tasks as a reliable farmer 
and by maintaining law and order on his 
plantation—a, community for which he has 
booa morally as well as financially respon- 
sible. Thomas, of Marlborough County, 
8. C., should be an inspiration to negro 
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We'll Ship You An hrnSn 


QHL ART STEEL 
Typewriter Table and Cabinet 


and let you use it in your office on 
15 Days’ Free Trial 


Saves 
Space, 
Time, 
Rent, 
Labor, 


Material 


Cuts Down 
Your Office 


Expenses 























An Office Device 
Without a Fault! 


Meets every require- 
ment of a modern business 
office. Occupiesonly 4 sq. 


ft. as compared with the 
10 sq. ft. taken up by the old- 
style typewriter desk. Ample 
space fora week's supply of sta- 
tionery, but no drawers to be- 
comea ‘‘catch all” for odds and 
ends. Always clean and san- 
itary. Firmand rigid when on 
its feet,a simple turn of the lever 
puts the leather casters in posi- 
tion, andit is easily and silently 
moved about for better light or 
from room to room. Has in- 
destructible steel framewith 
built up wood platforms, 
noiseless under oper- 


CLOSED 


Occupies only 4 sq. 
ft. of floor space 









ation. Sides fold up, M 
steel top rolls down and geo - ot re ; 
poses soma’ gai ere Office Supply Dealers: 


Write Us Today for 
Our Special Offer! 


GUARANTEED 100% EFFICIENT 


If you will write us on your business stationery, we will ship you an Uhl Art Steel 
typewriter table and cabinet on 15 days’ trial. If not satisfactory we will buy it 
back at the full price. We fill orders through our dealer or through yours if we 
have none, providing you will give us hisname. Write us today. 


ans, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! firc‘or ity footie Yor our Trade Mark EP" 


ee The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2389 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 


A WORKING 
GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By J.C. FERNALD, L.H.D. Just issued 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORE 


oy New Cut Price 


Makes Every Woman Happy 


Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have better 
foodwithhalfthe work. Onetrialconvinces 
ousewife, Extra size 3-compartment Cooker 

it of **‘Wearever’’ Aluminum king Utensils. 

Gompartmenteandcovers|inedwith purealaminum 


FirelessCooker 































Tested for 30 years and purchased b; 
investors in ev part of the 


















Beane ie 
er 
sible to buy—at a tastin 
big price saving. qa ae 
My new Boo 
shows big, full Co: 
page photograp 
of cooki o's 
ye De Send 


. ‘tebe : This 
FREE © 
BOO 


Sant Doe Partory 





feet 

bie frome hours to minater 

Guts ene bila froma be Book and direct f: 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 

Dept. 150 Detroit, Mich. 








youth. He did not wait for somebody to 
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LONG FILLERS 


itsed exclustvely tn 


_I-SEE-CO 


Split one open and you will 
find nothing inside but. clean, 
fj fragrant, long filler tobacco. No 
sweepings, no cuttings, no dust. 
I- se Co Stogies are made by skilled workmen 
in a sanitary shop, without paste, binder or mold. 
They have not been licked by some one else, every 
one is hand-curl finish and self-holding. 
Even the heads are natural hand-curl—no paste 
heads. 
You. insist upon a sanitary drinking cup, why 
not the same with a sanitary cigar? 
Delivered direct, charges prepaid. 
“From the home of the stogie 
to the home of the smoker.” 


Iseeco, Sr.—6 in. panatela stogie. Fifty to 

the box. Price per hundred - - - $3.00 
Iseeco, Jr.—5 in. panatela stogie. Fifty to 

the box. Price per hundred - - - 2.00 
Slendora XXX—An extra fine quality thin 

model, Havana filler, 6 in. ang. Price 

per box of 100 - - - 3.00 
Slendora XX—A 6 in. mild, thin: model  stagie. 

Price per boxof 100 - 

Slendoras make ideal ‘‘ in-between” wits. 
Havatoba, clear Havana filler cigar, 54 in. pana- 
tela shape, $5.00 per hundred. 


Order a box and smoke some. If not what you ex- 
pected, return at our expense and get your money back. 


Agents wanted everywhere 
References: Any local bank; Dun's or Bradstreet's 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Very Latest Thing in 
American Velours 


Just being shown in 
the largest metro- 
politan stores. 
Cheery, refined and 
distinctive. Made 
of fine American 
velour; in Dark 
Blue, Steel Gray, 

™ Dark Brown, Black. 

gy Leather sweatband; 
silk bandbowat side 
(again the most cor- 

. : rect thing). 

Of regular $8 grade. We ask $2.00 PREPAID. Money 
refunded if hat fails to please. Order NOW, enclosing $2 
and stating size and color. Our catalog illustrates dis- 
tinctive hats and caps for every occasion—saves you 
money. Write for it—free. 


The De Luxe Hat Co., pithivntrnin Ps. 
“Fresh Air Without Draught ” 


The Sanas Adjustable 
Metal Ventilator 
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Fits any window. Keeps out dust, rain, snow and wind. 
Fills the room with fresh air. Cuts down coal bills. 
Eliminates doctor bills. Keeps a constant flow of fresh, 
clean air in yopr office, home or workroom.” It is so sim- 
ple that a child can put it in. Bad air clogs brains and 
chains the fingers. If there isno SANAS representative 
in your town send direct to us for descriptive booklet. 


The Sanas Adjustable $425 ${50 $200 


Metal Ventilator according to size 
Money returned If not as Seonereer: 


A Local Manager : ia +e 


in aoe city 
The unprecedented saleg of the Sanas Ad table 
Metal ¥ entilator that is sold in every O A-ty ome, 

Apartment, Institution, has forced us to divide 
the whole country up into profit: ible territory. W want 
men with best references, who have from to $200 capi- 
tal.and can handle salesmen. Allotments of territory fast 
filling up. Write today and see what we can do for you. 


THE SANAS VENTILATOR co 
15 Franklin Street, Newark, 
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L die and leave him a little money. He went 
ahead on his own initiative and with his 
own good sense. He commands respect; 
he does not demand anything. 


B. L. Windham, of the contracting firm 
of Windham Brothers, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, started as a carpenter in 1887. In 
those days it was very hard for a negro 
to make any progress in competition with 
white men, and Windham had his ups and 
downs. He did not succeed as quickly as 
he expected, and tried farming from 1897 
to 1902. But being set back did not make 
Windham give up his ambition. In 1903, 
in partnership with his brothers, he went 
back into the building business. The 
writer goes on: 


The Windham brothers did their first 
important building, a job worth $35,000, 
for a white citizen living in Monroe, La. 
In 1903 their contracts ran up to $50,000; 
1904, $90,000; 1905, $150,000; seven 
months of 19138, $265,000. They have 
handled many difficult building problems 
from the Mason and Dixon line to the 


00 | Gulf of Mexico. They built the six-story, 


steel-frame Penny Savings.Bank Building, 
Birmingham, Alabama; a $100,000 apart- 
ment house for white people in Birming- 
ham; the $75,000 Mosaic Templars’ Build- 
ing, Little Rock, Arkansas; and churches 
ranging in value from a few thousand 
dollars to costly and elaborate structures. 
They now employ 100 men—all negroes— 
throughout the year and have almost no 
difficulty (to speak of) with the labor 
unions. Efficiency brings work to this 
firm of negro contractors. 

A most interesting story centers in J. 
H. Blodgett, a colored man of Jacksonville, 
Fla., who has struggled from poverty to 
wealth. Nineteen or twenty years ago 
Blodgett worked for the railroad as a 
window-washer at $1.05 a day. When he 
first struck Jacksonville he had just $1.10 
in his pocket and a suit of underwear in 
a paper bag. He was, indeed, poor but 
ambitious. He received his first shock in 
this promising city by being arrested as a 
tramp for wearing a straw hat in winter. 
Truth to tell, he wore the best and the 
only head-covering he had. Blodgett, 
however, had some grit, and rose after his 
first downfall in pride. 

A little later, while Blodgett was laying 
brick at $1.25 a day, Dr. Washington came 
to Jacksonville and was most cordially 
received by the ‘‘big’’ negroes—men 
who had money in the bank, owned prop- 
erty, or had pulled themselves through 
work from the common ranks. Blodgett 
wished to be introduced to the great 
educator, but he was too modest to push 
his way through the crowd and seek the 
hand of Dr. Washington. Nobody saw 
fit to bring forward ‘‘Blodgett, the brick- 
layer,’’ who thus found keen humiliation 
through the lack of money and standing 
in the community. Blodgett straightaway 
made up his mind that he would increase 
his earning power and do something worth 
while that would win for him, eventually, 
the respect of his colored neighbors and, 
at the same time, entitle him to the friend- 
ship of Dr. Washingtor, for whom he had 
the highest respect. Biodzett and his 
wife worked diligently, wasting no time in 
frivolity. They were thrifty, too. Their 





savings grew apace and the rewards began 
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to come. Blodgett bought Florida j Prop. 
erty that was bound to rise in val 
First, he built his own house in 19) 
Since then he has constructed 208 
many of which he has sold at a good profi, 
From being an ordinary workman On the 
railroad, Blodgett has pulled himself j into 
the wealthy class. In Jacksonville, 
he owns 121 houses having a combing 
rental value of $2,500 a month. Hig om 
house is well furnished, and he has a fing 
Packard car which is driven by a colored 
chauffeur. With all his means he hag on 
very precious possession—real good ¢om. 
mon sense. In his addresses during the 
Philadelphia meeting of the Negro Bus. 
ness League, he displayed tact, wisdom, 
and knowledge of men which must hay 
made an impression on some city-bra 
negroes. His injunction to negro youths 
worth repeating: ‘‘Remember, = i 





have weaned the negro. They are 
to you now, ‘Go and do what 
Washington says you can do.’” 
Blodgett declares emphatically that then 
is no excuse for any able-bodied youn 
negro wasting his time doing ordinary 
hotel work at $20 or $30 a month and tips 
when he can grow tomatoes at $1,000 an 
acre in Florida. To a so-called educate 
negro waiter who was once criti¢i 
some negroes because they showed { 
they had little book learning, Ble 
said: ‘‘See here, young fellow, those eleven 
men together are worth at least @ 
million dollars, and not one of theny 
even seen the inside of a college. If 
can fool one of them out of ten cont ! 
I'll give you ten dollars.” The sim 
waiter never got the ten dollars. rd 
knows life at first hand. 























CHARITY AND POLITICS 


HE late ‘Big Tim” Sullivan’s meth 

ods were not original, but ‘‘ Big Tim” 
worked on a larger scale and went further 
than other men of his type. His field of 
operations was peculiarly suited. to his 
methods, and he had seemingly unlimited 
means with which to dispense charity to the 
suffering poor whose votes he controlled. 
But of course it would be unfair to say that 
Sullivan did not have an unusual passion 
for helping the needy; he probably enjoyed 
that as much as the political power he 
wielded. And many are saying that New 
York’s lower East Side will never have 
another Tim Sullivan or be controlled a 
it was controlled in his day, not only be 
cause there will not be a man able and 
wealthy enough to handle the job, but be 
cause the East Side itself is changing. 4 
story of Sullivan’s career is told by Roy 
Crandall in Harper’s Weckly, from which 
we quote: 


When the political battles were hottest 
and votes were needed, criminals were em- 
ployed to see that the votes were secured; 
repeaters were shipped by train-loads from 
Philadelphia, housed in the lodging 
houses along the Bowery, and on the day of 
the election they voted; not once, but often, 
and they voted as “Dry Dollar’ wan 
them to vote. He made possible thos 
criminal violations of the election laws, 
(Continued on page £16) 
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| 
Two-Sash Frame 
| 


Winter Gardening for Profit 


| A market gardener who grows let- 
tuce extensively in cold frames once 
remarked—“You see those frames ? 
Every eight inches square of their space 
as six five-cent nickels in a little pile in 
the ground. Irakethemouteachseason.” |) 
In the two-sash frame illustrated, there are ' 
36 sq. ft. or 81 eight-inch squares from which || 
you can reap your own harvest of 486 “‘five-cent | 
nickels,” ce grown in cold frames is of 
better quality than if grown in the open. 
Radishes, small onions, parsley and such | 
flowers as vio pansies may also be |; 
grown. Start seedlings early and have vigorous |} 
plants for setting out when the weather permits. ||| 
Lutton Sash Frames made in 2, 3 and 4 |) 
|| sash sizes. Any size pays for itself the first season |} 
and gives years of service. Carefully crated and |} 
shipped ready for use. Write for pamphlet D, i 
! describing these frames and how to use them. K 


WILLIAM H. LUTTON 
Office and Works ‘Jersey City, New Jersey 





























Made of 73 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en- 
tirely satisfied may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of other infor- 
mation about custom tanning of hides and skins 
with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug making; 
taxidermy and head mounting; also prices of 
fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 





THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wood Garage 


BOLTED. SECTIONAL. 
Size 12x16 feet, Complete, = = = $82.80 
12 x 20, -- $87.00 | 12x24, -- $116.00 
Sightly, warm, roomy, lighted by six low 


ndows. Double doors in one end, single 
door in other. Is built throughout of select 
yellow pine by expert mechanics and is 


complete. No extras, no cutting, no fitting. 
Is built in four-foot sections, bolts together 
and can be erected in a few hours by @ man 
and boy. Bolted together, it is _— 
property and can be moved at 
Contrary to common belief, building laws 
do permit Wood Garages. The Dutch roof 
makes them an ornament to any lot. 
Write for our Catalogue, which pictures, 
describes and prices Garages, Hen 
Houses, Hog Houses, Dairy Barns and 
other out-buildings, 


MILLER MFG. CO. 702 Tesson St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 914) 


he and his clan profited from them. He 
profited from gambling, and money flowed 
into his hands in an unending stream. But 
he spent freely. As one man said, ‘‘To 
see ‘Dry Dollar’ playing poker one would 


pound and that he had tons of it.” 
As has been said, he politically ruled 
nearly six hundred thousand men, women, 
and children. And he didn’t rule them 
with a rod of iron. He rvlod through love 
and kindness and a prodigal generosity. 
Murphy rules to-day through the power of 
his great organization and through the 
power that organization gives him. Men 
obey him because they must obey or sink 
into political nothingness. No man loves 
Murphy, ever did or ever will. No more 
did any man ever love Croker. The 
present boss of the Hall is a cold, silent 
man—a shrewd, cold, calculating machine 
with a marvelous grasp on affairs and a 
most thorough understanding of the weak- 
ness of human nature. Croker was even 
colder. He was a dominating czar. He 
ruled through fear. No man dared place 
himself in opposition to the will of Croker 
and hope to escape punishment or political 
ruin. 
Not so with Timothy Sullivan. Power 
he had, and power he could wield, but the 
power that kept him where he was for 
many years was obtained: through the 
affectionate regard of the legion of lowly 
ones who looked up to him as a sort of demi- 
god. He was their idol; their hope of suc- 
cess. He secured positions for thousands, 
and thus commanded their loyalty, but for 
thousands who had no positions he did 
much. Tho his power came through the 
loving regard of his subjects, his political 
acumen worked ever in conjunction with 
his warm heart, to the end that he could 
continue in power. To that end he made 
the people love him. Some may say that 
he was wicked so to do, especially as he 
used for base political purposes the 
affections thus created, but the people who 
were placed back in ‘tencmcnt-houses 
after landlords had dispossest them prob- 
ably never stopt to discuss the ethics 
of the case, nor the ulterior motive of the 
man who had given them a sheltering roof, 
fuel, and food. When the youthful swain 
from the sweat-shop wanted to marry and 
had no funds Sullivan paid the fee to the 
rabbi and sent presents to the bride and 
groom. Did- the bridegroom stop to 
ponder on the uprightness of political 
problems when a ward captain whispered 
to him the fact that ‘‘The Big Fellow” 
wanted him to vote for his friend? 
No man ever lived with sufficient in- 
tellect to play that sort of politics day after 
day, and year after year, unless his heart 
was in it. And that’s why Sullivan made 
so profound a success of the system. He 
made men and women love him and do 
his bidding because he loved his fellow man 
and because he was willing to do all that 
he could to redress the pitiful conditions 
of the poor and the unfortunate. Crime 
didn’t seem to impress him as unusual, 
and it is not recorded that he ever took 
any advanced steps to stamp crime out; 
but poverty and hunger he did deplore, 
and he spent vast sums of money to relieve 




















think that money was worth ten cents a|’ 
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“A pair for every sit” 
50 makes a man’s whole year | | 


merry — saves Puce ant 
temper . Tryi 
and’ see! Choice of 12 

i designed gift 
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‘ | | 
“Satisfaction or money back” [ff 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles | 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mam. | 











Giant Heater 


Will make a stove of your 
round-wick lamp, gas jet or 
mantle burner. Requires no 
more gas or oil than for light; 
docs not lessen volume of light; 
4, simply utilizes waste heat. Heat 
‘ + and light at one cost. Will 
keat ordinary room comfortably 
in zero weather. No ashes, 
. no trouble, clean and odorless; 
®, mixes the air. 
4 Just the thing for sick-room, On Gas Flam 
bath, bed-room; heating water, 
making tea or coffee, etc. 
Send for booklet and testimonials, 


Price. Carriage BlackIron, - $1.00 
postpaid) 







On Lamp Polished Brass, $1.50 
Nickel Plated, $2.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 dan. 
THE 


HEATER CO., 1364 Temple St., Springfield, Man, 








Fur Lined Overcoat 


Direct from Manufacturer 


Imported black broadcloth, lined 
throughout with finest Marmot 
Mink. Handsome Persian Lamb 
collar. Materialsand workmanship 
the best. All sizes. 


$35. 


Would retail for $90. You save all 
middlemen profits, 


Sent on Approval 


You take no risk. Examine and try oa 
before paying. Write today, stating si 
and enclose only express charges 
coat will be sent at once. 


E. Roberts, Suite 23, 160 W. 119th St., New York 


















Two Weeks’ Free Tri 


If not as represented return at our expen® 
This is a genuine ‘Blue Ridge” Chest, made of real North 
Carolina Red Cedar bound with 2-inch copper banis 
studded with round head colonial copper rivets. It is i 
ished in the natural color, hand rubbed and polished. It 
will qootect your furs and other garments from moths, mice, 
and insects and impart a fragrant sweet perfume to thes. 
instead of the horrible smell of moth balls or camphor. It 
also a very handsome piece of furniture. Size 40x 194215 
Shipped direct to you from the factory. Catalog free. 


BLUE RIDGE RED CEDAR CO., Dept. T, Reidsville, H. 0. 
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And 1654-1656 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal, / 
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gullivan maintained a wonderful system 
for the relief of the lowly and the suffering 
ones of his region. Four lawyers were on 
gall day and night to look after the troubles 
of tenants dispossest for non-payment 
of rent. In the slums of the metropolis 
there are thousands of such cases each 
Sullivan’s lieutenants made a busi-| 
ness of seeing that justice was done in every 
case, and when landlords were found to be 
blameless the evicted tenants’ rents were 
paid and they were assured of shelter and 
food until they were able to help them- 
gives. But that is only a part of the 
system. Mr. Crandall goes on: 


Well do I recall a visit I made with the 
late Florence Sullivan, a cousin of the 
deceased ‘‘Big Fellow,” to a room in the 
Bowery, which more than all other things 
proved to me the far-seeing, almost ironic 
political wisdom of the man whose remains 
were followed to the grave the other day 
by nearly one hundred thousand men, 
women, and children. This was a Jewish 
synagog, and here was the reason for 
its existence: Sullivan was Irish. In 
the early days the Bowery was Irish. 
But within the past twenty years the 
Jews from Russia and Poland have been 
coming in. The Jews are a clannish lot 
and along the Bowery they have settled, 
in enormous numbers. Also where are 
large numbers of men there votes are 
to be found, and in the ballot-box a Jewish 
vote weighs as much as does that cast 
by an Irishman. Sullivan wanted votes 
in the ballot-box and he was too far-seeing 
a politician to quarrel with any race or 
any faction to his own political undoing. 

In this room in the Bowery, some 
tough young Irishmen maintained a club- 
tom. That club-room was the festering 
spot. It made crooks, thieves, and ruffians. 
The membership was in excess of one hun- 
dred, and that membership was largely 
Irish. Ergo, the Jews in the neighbor- 
hood suffered from assaults and insults. 
The club members, in coming and going 
fom the room, thought it fine sport to 
seize the ancient Jews by their flowing 
beards and haul them about the street; 
to punch the younger ones who were as yet 
beardless, and to insult the Jewish girls. 
Word was brought to Senator Sullivan. 
He caused one of his shrewd lieutenants to 
look into the matter. Then he sent word 
to many of the leading Jewish men in 
the neighborhood that he would see that 
they were no longer molested by the 
members of that club. He sent police 
to arrest the club members until the club 
was fairly shattered. Then he caused 
the landlord to — them from the 
Premises. Then he ented the room him- 
self and sent furnishers to have it entirely 
refitted as a fine branch synagog. That 
done, he gave it to the scores of thousands 
of Jews in that vicinity as a& place of 
Worship. ‘‘Florry”’ Sullivan had’ succeed- 
éd Martin Engel as district leader at the 
time, and a few who were ignorant of the 
real state of affairs thought that “Plorry’’ 
was the donor of that synagog and the polit- 
ical gainer. The plan was the plan of “Big 
Tim” and “Florry” gained because Tim 
allowed him to gain and only to the extent 
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*| Basch Importers’ Prices en- 
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THE BASCH PLAN! 


We import direct to you, to 
‘| eliminate all middlemen; our 
Cash-methods eliminate 
losses and wasteful expenses. 
‘1 You see our diamonds be- 
fore paying any money; Fur- 
thermore, 
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| REFUND. FULL PRICE 
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and to exchange our diamonds at 
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legally certified.  All14K solid gold 
mountings priced atmanufacturing 
cost. Our Money Back-Guarantee 
is assurance of satisfaction—safe- 
guards your investment! Find out 
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INVESTMENTS 


Bae Printing of the Financial Department every week in The 
Literary Digest is a move for better service to the investing 
public as represented among the Digest’s 265,000 subscribers. 


The advertising columns will give the investor news of invest- 
ment offerings almost as quickly as the daily papers. It will be pos- 
sible for the bond houses to offer to Digest subscribers many of the 
attractive issues that are so quickly subscribed for that it has been 
practical heretofore to advertise them only in the dailies. 


We tend towards better service to the subscriber and to the 
advertiser and we respectfully call your attention to the every week 
insertion of the department ‘‘Investments and Finance.’ In 
this issue beginning on page 900. 
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that vicegerent gains as his ruler gains, 











SOCIALISM 


Dr. John A. Ryan 


Mr. Morris Hillquit 
The Big Contest is On! 


The second de- 
bate of this stir- 
ring series is in 


the November 


S 


ver-ybody. 
gazine 


Mr. Hillquit says that 
“The press, the school and 
the church have failed to 
achieve anything worth 
while toward remedying 
social evils.” Dr. Ryan 
retoris: “Let Mr. Hillquit 
eliminate from social prog- 
ress the contributions of 
these three agencies, and 
then tell us what remains. ”’ 


You don’t want to miss 
this vigorous combat now 
being fought in Everybody’s 
by these two eminent 
authorities. 


Send us $1.50 with your 
name and address and 
well mail you Everybody’s 
Magazine, including this 
entire series, for one year. 


The Ridgway Company 
NEW YORK 
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i**Florry”’ ruled simply because Tim willed 

that he should, and his rule was ever 
under a stronger ruler from whom he drew 
inspiration and direction. 

The driving out of the men who formed 
that club solidified the Jewish vote for 
Sullivan and it did not lose for him a single 
Irish vote, for the men he drove from 
their rooms were ruffians who dared not 
revolt against his rule. They would be 
found at the election district voting places 
on the following election working for the 
Tammany ticket, especially for that in 
which Tim was interested, because the very 
livelihood of such men depended upon the 
good will of ‘‘The Big Fellow,” and they 
knew that he would place no stones in their 
pathway as long as they did the things that 
he wished done. The law-abiding men of 
the race, of course, had no sympathy for 
them. The crooks, down-and-out, might 
be thugs or thieves, short-card gamblers, 
or even gunmen, but they were all units 
to be handled for the general betterment 
of the political fortunes of the clan. of 
Sullivan, and their shortcomings made 
them in nowise unavailable. In fact, in 


‘| many instances their criminal shortcomings 


were assets; now and then desperate men 
were needed to carry an election district 
that was being especially assailed by the 
reformers, who frequently made _ un- 
availing efforts to find a crevice in the 
citadel of Tammany supremacy—the lower 
East Side wherein Sullivan and his under- 
lings ruled. In such instances, it has been 
charged, obliging authorities at Black- 
well’s Island, and even, it is said, at Sing 
Sing, have temporarily released efficient 
political blacklegs or sling-shot artists 
who were needed by the Senator for the 
holding together of his forces. In needful 
and stormy times some of these prison 
birds have been promptly sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs, and, with the badge of 
authority pinned to their coat lapels, and 
the revolver and ‘‘spring billy”’ of official- 
dom in their hip pockets, have worked all 
day at the polls along the Bowery and in 
the election districts of the lower East 
Side Assembly districts, voting occasion- 
ally when the voting was good, and pre- 
venting many from voting who were sus- 
pected of a desire to vote against the 
supreme will of the political czar. 

Also, such as they were of great use- 
fulness on those occasions when it was 
needful that the Bowery pile up a big 
plurality; when, in fact, New York wanted 
to ‘‘go to the Bronx with 165,000.” In 
the good old days that were bad, it was 
sometimes needful to bring to New York 
more criminal voters than it housed. The 
slum section of Philadelphia was drawn 
on in such instances. Train-loads of 
Pennsylvania repeaters have been brought 
to New York a day or so before election on 
more than one occasion, packed into the 
low lodging-houses of the section, and on 
election day brought forth and voted in the 
names of dead men, and of men who had 
moved from the city, and of men who 
were in prison. The claim was made 
that when William Randolph Hearst 
vainly sought to elect one of his editors, 
Max Ihmsen, sheriff against Tom Foley, 
the lifelong friend of the deceased Bowery 
king, there were Philadelphia repeaters in 
plenty sent from the hotbed of Pennsyl- 
vania’s rascality, and that they voted with 
right good will and with appreciable effect 
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on the Foley plurality. But they werey; 
needed. Also it is remembered that, 
lowly follower of Sullivan raised a lay 
that day by voicing the following iy 
philosophy, the foresight embraced withip 
it having been credited to Big Tim. * ~ 

‘‘*Dry Dollar’ would be sore if he gs 
that bunch,” said this political Jack 
‘*They’re all smooth-faced.”’ eS 

‘‘Well, can’t a smooth-faced guy yojp 
as well as one with lilacs?’ sneered 4 
listener. ae 

“Vote just as well, one’t,” wag #j 
answer; ‘‘but one vote lets him out, if ¢ 
inspectors are inclined to make t 
‘Dry Dollar’ said once that when you w 
getting repeaters in the district always 
get guys: with whiskers. When 
voted ’em with their whiskers on on 
“em to a barber and scrape off the ¢hin 
fringe. Then you vote ’em again with 
side lilacs and a mustache. Then tog 
barber again, off comes the siders, and you 
vote ’em a third time with the mustache, 
It that ain’t enough and the box em 
stand a few more ballots, clean off 
mustache and vote ’em plain face. That 
makes every one of ’em good for fou 
votes.” 


‘ WHY TELLIER WAS POOR 


OVERTY and obscurity were the r- 
_ wards that Charles Tellier received 
for his great benefaction to the human 
race. Most of the honor due him for it- 
venting cold storage for the preservation of 
perishable food seems to be coming to him 
after his death. Tellier died the other 
day in the little back-stair apartment of 
two rooms in a suburb of Paris which 
served as his home. He was the son of an 
Amiens miller, and lived to be eighty-five 
years old. Financial misfortunes removed 
him from a business that has now de 
veloped to colossal dimensions and lhe 
turned his attention to other plans. He 
was long forgotten, but the history of 
refrigeration was delved into some time 
ago for the International Refrigeration 
Congress, his poverty was made know, 
and a fund of $20,000 was subscribed. But 
the dauntless old man declined the gift, 
saying he was able to make his own living. 
He did, however, agree to let his invalid 
son inherit the money. Last year Tellier 
related something of his life to a caller, 
who is quoted by the Knoxville Sentind. 
After telling how he came to be interested 
in the preservation of foodstuffs, he said: 
Gradually I drifted into making it my 
life-work. I experimented with the pre 
ervation of meat by means of vacuum. 
That was the tendency in those days. We 
expected all sorts of wonders from the new 
principle of the vacuum, which scientists 
tried to apply in all directions. I found 
that during the cool season I could easily 
preserve meat indefinitely, but the moment 
the warm weather came all the process 
based on vacuum failed. The meat dit 
integrated in spite of the vacuum, and wa 
lost. I gave up my researches in that 





(Continued on page 921) 
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OTHERSILL’S SEASICK REMEDY, after thorough tests, is now officially 


adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New York Steamship 
running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstration of his remedy on the English 
Channel, Irish Sea, and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading papers.and such 
well-known people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliffe, and hosts of doctors, bankers and 
professional men. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed free from cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, acetanilid, or any of 
their derivatives. A 50 cent box is sufficient for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a transatlantic 
voyage. Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s, or will obtain it for you. If you experience any difficylty 
getting the genuine, send direct to our Detroit laboratories and we will see that you are supplied. 


Companies 









Letters from personages of international renown—people we all know Psp ashame sis 
—Cy Warman, Ex-Governor Jennings, Honorable Mrs. Lowther, Justice V4 Travel | 
Emerson, Sarah Grand, Cook’s Tourists, Mystic Shriners and num- 4 Book 
bers of others are contained in . . 
ae 7 Gift Coupon 
Mothersill’s Travel Book 
It Is Just Off the Press ee tak pl 
Detroit, Mich. 


and will be sent entirely free upon request. 

This very interesting book TELLS YOU WHAT TO TAKE ON A JOURNEY AND 
WHAT NOT TO TAKE—HOW TO PACK AND HOW TO BEST CARE FOR YOUR 
BAGGAGE—GIVES EXACT INFORMATION AS TO CHECKING, FACILITIES, 
WEIGHTS, ETC., IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—TABLES OF. MONEY VALUES— 
DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK—TELLS WHEN, WHO, AND HOW:MUCH T 
“TIP” —in fact this. book will be found invaluable to all who travel or aré contemplating 
taking a trip in this country or abroad. 

This edition is limited, so we suggest that you send your name and address at once—_ - 
efther on-a postal or on the attached coupon—and receive your copy. It is entirely free, 
with our compliments. (Please address our Detroit Office for this book.) ' 


I will appreciate receiv- 
ing a copy of Mothersill’s 
Travel Book. I understand 
that you are giving this 
without cost or obligation 
on my part. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY co. 9 | rR ee et ey ae 
452 Henry Smith Building, Detroit, Mich. | ee aioe 
‘Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 


Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 















1.306.819 
TONS 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 
by Steamships 
Cincinnati and Cleveland 
Ports of call: 
_ Gibraltar, Naples, and 
Genoa 


NILE SERVICE 
by superb steamers of the 

amburg and Anglo-American 
Nile Company. 


ORIENT — INDIA 


by S. S. Cleveland from New York 
JAN. 15, 1914—Duration 93 Days 


Cost, including shore 

eis cctat seen $700 = 

‘Cruise Around the World as 

. Through the Panama Canal 

From a York, er, $1, 1915 
eve 


135 days—-$900. 00 ye up 
_ Register agements now 
Good rooms will conde taken, 













Ss. S. AMERIKA 
an 
VICTORIA LUISE 


March 
Daration 16 te 29 days. 
Cost $145- 375 up. 

md Boy = fo New 
jeans ing January, Febru: 
and March, by S28. F ooet 
Bismarck and Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie. $126 and up. Shore 

trips optional. 


Write for Information. 
Hamburg-American Line 


41-45 Broadway 
New York 













~—iner University Travel 


AFTER THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
ROMAN AFRICA by rail and attnecobile. 
THE NILE to Spqund Cataract by private 

steamer. Our ‘‘House-boat on the Nile.” 
PALESTINE by carriage (no horseback) and 
camp. Our own Camping Outfit. 
TURKEY andGreece by steamyacht ATHENA. 
Special facilities and expert meen. 
Send for Announcements. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
: 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 





Winter Cruises 


from New York to the 
American Mediterranean 


HAV AN AND POINTS 


IN CUBA 
Sailings Thureday 


and S J 





NASSAU _ 


weekly service from New York and 
direct with Hi 


MEXICO 
' Weekly Service.’ 


bined tours of 8, 10, 11 
2 dae $50.00 and up. Excellent 
Booklets, “rates 


cyte schedules Delckes ‘wi “wl be 
promptly su; 


NEW-YORK & cma 3 op s. S. CO. 
(Ward Line) ° 


Seaeys 


service, 


GENERAL ‘OFFICES, Pier 14, E. R., N. Y. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 290 Broadway, N.Y. 


id 


(WINTER CRUISES] 


THE RIVIERA}Panama Canal 
ITALY West Indies 

AND EGYPT|South America 
Largest Steamers Newest Steamers 


im the Trade to the Tropics 
“Lapland” 


“Adriatic” 
“Celtic” |“ Laurentic” 








White Star Line [166 sntin)) 

Megantic 

NOVEMBER 29 Red Star aad 

JANUARY 10 — 

gatas |OANOANY 7 
gaia [JANUARY 7 
Ca opie NOV. TAN 24 MAR 4 
n 27 ITAN. Hy MAR. 14 
Cretic vec. ufren Ar 4 
Ask for Booklets $145 to $175 upward 

Red Star and White Star Lines 

9 Broadway, N. Y., or Local Agents 














RAYMOND 


- WHITCOMB 


TOURS OF LUXURY 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Small parties, privatein character. High- 
est travel plane. Exceptional in every 
way. Departures November to February. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Wonderful tours, Jan. 24, Jan. 31, and later. 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Turkey, Greece and Balkan States. De- 
partures A 24, Feb. 21, Mar. 7. 
allfornie’ Fie Aes a, B ke + Re I 
* it In- 
ee ie rig and inter. or 
Ask for Booklet that Interests you. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 
Boston, New York, Phila., San Fran. 

















GASPARILLA INN 
Boca Grande, Florida 


Second season, first-class, everything new and 
modern, opens gee! 1st,1914, under management 
of Mr. Frank H. 

Through Pallinan Buffet Sleeper leaves Jackson- 
ville daily, 9.30 P.M., over Atlantic Coast Line, ar- 
a Bora Grande following day. 

Golf, Tennis, Beautiful Gulf Beach, Surf Bathing, 
Boating, Fishing, Hunting. Write for Booklet. 


ECYP The Nile to the 


Second Cataract 
Palestine, Turkey and Greece 
Write us for information about travel in pare 
fascinating lands. We have all the data. 
H. Ww. DUNNING & CO. 
Building Boston, Mass, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal, 


The NILE and ORIENT 


Three ee delightfal 7 Tours to the Orient. 
ANN E- een T Abe TOUR 
sailin © feces 22d (motoring through 

“Garden of Allah Land”) and later sail- 
ings. Sexd forBooklet and Information. 


ALTHOUSE TOURS CO, 
1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 





























Travel and Resort aoe 





Go this winter: to 


and enjoy from 6 to 8 hours’ sunshine 
daily at altitudes to suit all constitutions. 
Exhilarating winter sports. Delightful 
panne. Call and see us or simply write 
or Pocket Series No. 14 which is aspecial 
selection of our best illustra klets. 
We will send it on receipt of ro cts. 
Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The attractive American home of S: 





i 
t 
} 
— ; 
: 






Europe's best is offered to the 
who arrives in the rich and 


autumn. 
Gloriously bracing, on fhe ne tie 
giving days at-sea on 
comfortable steamers of *! 
NORTH GERMAN even a 
Unexcelled Cuisine and Service. 
One-class CN cabin passengers. 








EAGER TOURS 


Small, select parties, high-grade travel, 
inclusive prices. 
March and April. Summer Tours to 

rope. 14th Season. Special arrangements 








HOW By F, Berkeley Smith, “The AMUSED 
tivatin 

mechanically as it is interesting in narrative. 

falo Courier. 12mo, cloth, handsome cover, 





private parties and i 

author of ‘‘ The 
PARIS ssscectiert [TELF 
The sparkle, the glow, the charm of the 
$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls. Company, N. Y. 


st_all (be 
only $57.50 ‘ver berth fr Talal 


BALTIMORE to BREMEN 


oe Peaeeny, Austria and 
L. Hilken, will ney 


serland” 
Tr in planning your 


we 
ert 
| 
] 
all ~ | 
2% ‘snueionth 2 & 00., Gen. Agts. 
169 8. Charles St. Baltimore, Md, 


NORTH GERMAN LLoyp 


EGYPT ftp tititin 


with WALTER SCOTT PERRY, 
“Egypt the Land of the Temple Buildee mee 
ROYAL TOURS, 1 Madison Ave., New Yor 




















Choice Tours to E 


S th Se d 
Moderate cost. "Send. for bocklcs ee 








Write for maps sand 
Real Latin 
eral Noted French Artists. ‘‘Itis the gay- 
risque, the shimmer of silks, and the piint of 





Columns. 








booklets 
J. Howard Eager & Co-,808 N.Charles St.,Baltimore 
ter,” etc. alas Se op 
est book of the year, and is as handsome 
mare are all so real and apparent.’’— Buf 
PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Bestresults. Promptness assured. Sendsketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Gr 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATEN’ iS SECURED OR FEE RE 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 
Patentability, GUIDE and WHAT 
[ T, with valuable fet ot Tnven. 
tions wanted, sent free. ON ILLION 
je Offered for one ibd Pa 








IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. .are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patentor no fee, 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C, 





REAL ESTATE—FARMS 





AN EASY AND PROFITABLE LIVELI- 
rui conduct- 
tion hard to 


pool conducted on smaller capital and made 
more profitable than elsewhere in America. 
— us prove it. ‘Literature and all services 
M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial 
pally Southern Railway, Room 57, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of life and character in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. | By aS) 
BerKELEY SmitH. With 100 


y us advertised free in World's 
Progress: JPEVANS % CO. Washingt 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT is again wit 
ing for Scribner’s. omaame suber 
icitors can earn bi: sions. 
DESK 2, “SCRIBN R’S M MAGAZIN 
7 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new “ Lists of Needed Inventions, 
‘Patent Buyers” and “How to ot 








Patent and Your Money.” Advice F 
een 2 G-. Patent Attorneys, Dept. 








LITERARY NOTICES 

Facts, ts, briefs for di 
Outlines, literary, historical al end Biter 3 
material for club papers, orationsa 


any, Dy B, Bureau of Research, 





OFFICE SUPPLIES 





camera snap shots Beg the peony we 
caricatures by Sancha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson mR 
12mo, Cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
bpany, Pubs., New York. 





STAN DARD SELF-FILLING FOUN- 
TAIN PEN. Guaran non-leakable. At 
tomatic flow lator. Sent prepaid for 2%. 

KING NI-KO SYSTE a an 











Kennel 





Directory 























ROUND THE WORLD iin oo cine 
Dyye $1.86. Desartres Jan, 000d | |IF YOU HAVE A DOG 
jen . Ask for booklet. TO UR you should read 
TH ILGRIM s 
Pi Bs & WuHITcoMB Oo., Agents FIELD AND FANCY Watch Dogs. 
Boston, NewYork, Phila., SanFran. | | the only weekly in America devoted excln- Destroyers, Man's 3. 
ae to bs ~ Setaple, and S Trial rsa agt ld ger 
ubscription Offer on application. 
™/ EGYPT and NILE FIELD AND FANCY sample copy of the bad 
+ rd Season—Limited Parties 14 Church St. New York dog pane or peblicbe 
+o? is ional A Tous Se hans ChB 
PAINE TOURS, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. COONHOUNDS 
AIREDALES 
TEMPLE EURO TENT TOURS Coonhounds—Thoroughly trained; free 


Excellent low price Tours for study and pleasure, 
conducted on plan giving all advantages of both 
party and independent travel. Best ites. Cae 








Tou' 
able, responsible management. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon Bt,, Boston, Mass. 





trial."‘Night Hunting,’ "treats breeding, train- 
ing, b panels ing night i bunting dogs; illustrated, 
for bound comb Paice ists f memo cate: 
logue, price rice lists free. uthern 
i Sk und Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 














AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best dogs on earth. High class p 
and grown stock ae Col if i can’t 





a 
By. BUTLER. 60 Wiliam St New ¥ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 918) 


rection about, 1862, and turned to a new 
gofideas. This was suggested to me by 
’s first discoveries about microbes. 
fo did not speak of microbes then; 
Pysteur himself did not use the word; but 
je spoke of air germs or atmospheric 
It was the atmospheric germs 
qhich, as we understood it in those days, 
gused the disintegration of animal tissues, 
geh as meat, and no amount of vacuum 
wuld prevent it. Frost was the only natu- 
nl principle which we knew indefinitely 
nserved such substances, and I there- 
fore turned my attention to producing 
frost by means of comprest air. In time 
[was able to invent a machine which gave 
sults, and in which I used a solution of 
ammonia. 
‘This was about 1866, and my apparatus 
we adapted even to sea-water. . This 
gemed a novelty at the time, and two 
pominent men from Uruguay, Francisco 
Iecoq and Frederico Nino Reyes, came 
to see me, and they agreed to pay the 
expenses of installing the apparatus on 
bard an English steamer, the City of Rio 
ie Janeiro, in 1868. . . . The steamer was 
to make a trip to Brazil and the Rio de la 
Plata to carry a quantity of stored meat. 
But the result was only partly successful. 
The meat was preserved fresh for only 
twenty-two days, and at the end of that 
time it began to disintegrate. My friends 
fom Uruguay were disappointed. I had 
ome difficulty then to get further support, 
but, having improved the machinery so as 
t use comprest ammonia, I was con- 
fident of success. 

Comte de Germiny, who had been 
governor of the Bank of France, came to 
e me and took an interest in my re- 
searches. He urged me to. establish 
laboratories at Auteuil and at Saint-Ouen 
further to improve the process, and he said 
that he would, when my process was com- 
pleted, back me with any amount of money. 
I established the workshops, and the 
Emperor Napoleon III. personally became 
interested. But two years afterward the 
war broke out; Comte de Germiny was 
busy in negotiating the government loans, 
and he finally died while abroad, leaving 
all the expenses of my laboratories to me. 
This was a hard blow, especially as the 
Imperial Government also was overthrown, 
and the Emperor, who had promised his 
support, was in exile, and, finally, he also 
died without having been able to help me. 

I had now invented a still better process 
by means of methylic ether, but it took 
me several years before I obtained the ear 
of a number of capitalists and was able to 
equip an entire steamer. At last in 1875 I 
succeeded, and the steamer Frigorifique 
was fitted out. The Academy of Sciences 
meanwhile had considered my communica- 
tions on the subject of cold storage, and 
had warmly indorsed my process. The 
report was read at a public meeting in 1873. 
The fitting out of the Frigorifique with all 
the subsequent expenses of its trip to the 
Rio de la Plata cost something like $20,000. 

She sailed from Rouen in 1876, and I 
went on board with a number of share- 
holders in the company that had been 
formed. But from the very start I found 
that the shareholders disagreed among 
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The Sixth 
Lesson alone 
is worth the 


whole cost. 
Write today 
and get the 
full details of 
this remark- 


able offer. 











30 Irving Place 





You, Too, Can Learn 
Efficiency 


ARRINGTON. EMERSON, the 

famous Efficiency Expert, has con- 
sented to Teach a Class of Men and 
Women by Mail. 


This great step in Educational Progress means that the 
Principles of Efficiency will now be applied to INDIVID- 
UALS, as well as to Factories and Corporations. 


’ Until now, EFFICIENCY has been too Technical and 


tco Expensive to Benefit the Average Man or Woman. 


It has been applied Scientifically only to the Great Organ- 
izations of the Business W/crld. 

But through the Genius of Mr Emerson, anybody can 
now learn Efficiency and receive its Benefits in his own 
Personal work or play. 


Direct From Harrington Emerson 
To You 


After 20 years of experience as a professional expert, 
receiving fees of hundreds of thousands from the shrewd- 
est business men in the wor'd, M- Emerson has com- 
pleted his Lessons on Personal Efficiency, for YOU. 


These Lessons are simple, practical, unique. They fit 
every sort of and every sort of job. You can 
apply them to YOUR work, YOUR play, YOUR life. 


They are for either men or women, for anybody over 
18 years of age. 

They point out the best, easiest and quickest ways of 
obtaining the desirable things of life. 


Fascinating and Profitable 


This new course of Lessons is not only profitable, but fascinating. 

It comprises the highest instruction from Mr. Emerson himself, by 
whose advice the Santa Fe Railroad saved $1,500,000 a year. 

Mr. Emerson's purpose is to train you so that you can make the best 
use of what you know. He to give you skill as well as 
knowledge, in making the best of your profession, your business, 
your job, your life. 

Remember you cannot get this kind of instruction from any Univer- 
sity or from any book. 

Send your name at once and get free booklet. 


THE EMERSON INSTITUTE 
OF EFFICIENCY 


ROBERT D. CHASE, Secretary 
New York City 

















themselves, and they also wished me to 





Read How We. Will Put 


eremonene BOOK CASES All 


In Your Home Without Cost to You 


We have a Plan that will enable you to secure the best in Sectional 
This extraordinary opportunity merits 


ENIU 


Bookcases without expense. 


your serious consideration. A postal will bring the Century Plan 
together with our handsomely illustrated Catalog. : 
A SIZE FOR EVERY BOOK—A STYLE FOR EVERY HOME 


Century Interlocking Sectional Bookcases are “Built to last a Century.” 
Finest material—best workmanship—highest finish—newest designs. 


MAKES A MOST DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS CIFT 


All cases are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. Write today for & 
Catalog and Plan which will show why Century Book are best ad d to 


your needs and why they were 


Adopted as Standard by the United States Government 
CENTURY CABINET COMPANY, 2nd STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 
. New York Office and Showrooms, 1182 Broadway 
We pay the freight to any freight station in the U. S. 
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Life and Times of the 


PATRIARCHS 


“Rich in valua- 
ble historical and 
geographical de- 
tails. The author 
is strong in his 
convictions as to 
the historicity of 
the Genesis nar- 
ratives of the 
lives of the patri- 
archs, and has 

thered an abun- 

nce of material 
to confirm his 
view.” Christian 
World, Cleve- 
land, O. 








interestin: 





Abraham, 
Isaac and 


Jacob 
By WM. HANNA 
THOMSON, 
M.D., LL.D. 
“In the pleasant 
papers he has 
gathered here he 
describes person- 
al experiences in 
visiting the sites 
of various Bible 


| episodes, not 


merely those re- 





“It is interesting 
to read the story 
of the patriarchs 
in the setting of 
the conditions in 
which they lived 
and moved. The 
book is a practi- 
cal commentary 
on many points 
of Old Testament 
life and history 
otherwise noteas- 
Y, understood.” 
Zion’s Advocate, 
Portland, Me. 





lating to the patriarchs, and he endeavors to recon- 
struct from the life and customs of to-day a picture of 
conditions in early Biblical times. The book is very 

to the student of the Bible, and to the vis- 
itor to Palestine.” Zhe Sun, New York. 


{2mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.20 net ; by mail $1.30 
FUNK & WACNALLS CO., 


New York 












wd ALLSTEE 
y 











Play Billiards 
at 
Home 


No _ special room 
needed. For $1 or 
more down (depend- 
ing on size and style), and 
a small amount monthly, 
you can have your own 
omg Balls, ae ores 
a ree, Sizes up to 4}4xo ft. 
Prices $15 Up™ (standard). 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE. On receipt 
of first installment we will ship table. Play onit 
one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its 
receipt we will refund your deposit. This insures 
you a free trial. Write today for illustrated catalog 
giving prices, terms, etc. 


E.T. BURROWES CO., 704 Center St., Portland, Me. 








L safe offers many 


pe. Far more easily moved from place to pl: et gives valuable records 
a protection against fire and water. P More than this fi 











ae 


HN 
advantages over the old-style cumbersome 


is, the interior of any 


fll’ SAFE 





can be equipped with any of the ALLSTEEL Filing Units to meet the changing 
needs of any business. Units interchanged at will. They givea Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 
greater-capacity value not possible with the ‘“‘built-once-and- 
for-all” kind. ALLSTEEL Safe isa fire-resisting container that _§ ss 
absolutely safeguards insurance policies, contracts, etc., which GH ye 
cannot be insured. ; 
We make the most complete line of ready-to-ship steel office equip- 
mentinthecountry. Write today for our free catalog in colors. 


The General Fireproofing Company, 2914 Logan Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches, New York and Chicago. Agencies everywhere. a4) 
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subscribe to certain things to which 


objected, so that when the steamer eal) y purch: 
at Lisbon, I left her, and came back {fj it for 
France. She continued her voyage im 
Buenos Aires, and a great banquet foo Gir 
given there, at which the meat that. ha y mokit 
been shipped from Rouen and which hajM“[ ot 
been preserved for three months walliyytly. 


served up, together with fresh meat from 
the country, and the guests were unable to 
tell the difference. 








THE SPICE OF LIFE — 












An Exception.—“ All scientists are min; 
a sense of humor.” 

‘“Nonsense! Didn’t they call this th 
temperate zone? ”’— Judge. 





Self-Admiration—Mr. Hoyte—* | af. 
mire a good liar! ”’ 

Mrs. Hortze—‘ You egotist ! ’—Tow, 
Topics. 





He Had Not.—Pror.—‘ Have you read 
Lamb’s Tales? ”’ 

Snort Ac.—‘ Nope. We have a few 
black sheep, but I dunno as I ever seen a 
red un.”—Ohio Sun Dial. 





She Knew.——“‘ If there were four flies on 
a table and I killed one, how many would 
be left? ” inquired the teacher. 

“One,” answered a bright little girl— 
“the dead one.””—Sacred Heart Review, 





A Hint to Husbands.—Knicxer—*]s 
Smith an optimist?” 

Bocxer—‘ Yes; as soon as the Tariff 
Bill was signed he cut his wife’s allowance § 
because the cost of living is coming down.” 
—New York Sun. 








How They Do It.—‘‘I have invented 
@ new dance.” 

‘* What do you call it? ”’ 

“<*The Wall Street Wallop.’ You 
swing corners, change partners, and side 
step.” — Washington Star. 





Very Different.—‘‘ Thirty cents a word 
for this stuff? ’’ exclaimed the editor. “1 
wouldn’t think of it.” 

‘* Sir, I am a famous author.” 

“That’s just it. You are a famous au 
thor, not a famous pugilist or a successful 
spitball pitcher.”— Washington Herald. 








A Mere Film.—‘‘I suppose you are 
mama’s darling? ”’ 

‘‘ No, ma’am, I am my mama’s moving 
picture.” 

“ Your mama’s moving picture? ” 

‘“* Yessum, she is always telling me that ( 
I should be seen and not heard.’’—Houston He 
Post. 








Vacuum Theology.—A colored Baptist 
was exhorting. ‘‘ Now, breddren and 
sistern, come up to de altar an hab yo 
sins washed away.” 

All came but one man. 

“‘Why, Brudder Jones, don’ yo’ want 
yo’ sins washed away? ” 

‘“‘T done had my sins washed away.” 

“ Yo’ has! Where yo’ had yo’ sims 
washed away?” 

“ Ober at de Methodist Church.” 

‘‘Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ ain’t been 
washed; yo’ jes’ been dry cleaned.”— 
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Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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4 Bit Confused.—Nervovus AssisTANT 
» purchaser of grand piano): {Can we 
dit for you? ”"—Punch. 





foo Girly Now.—‘‘ Why have you given 
»smoking? ”’ : 
“| consider it effeminate.”—Harper’s 


wokly. 


fashion Note.—Personally we think it is 
Jrght for a man to wear @ wrist watch 
warm weather, but in winter we think 
»looks better carrying a muff.—Dallas 
08. 





Rather Cramped.—Miss Erner—‘‘Kate 
ysshe’s weary of living in a small apart- 
ont ” 


ral Carr—“ A case of flat tire, eh ! ’— 
Ruston Transcript. 


fishy. — KnickErR—‘S Was your house 
00DeC ? pe 

BockER—‘‘ Yes; burglars stole the 
hants, cat, and canary just before my wife 
ane home.”’—Brooklyn Life. 









Who was Sick?—“ I called a doctor last 
night.” 

“Was anybody sick? ” 

“Yes; he was when he saw the hand I 
held.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 

















A Leading Question.—D. A. R.—‘“‘I 
uve the drum that my great-great-grand- 
father carried all through the Revolution.” 

Taz FLipPANT ONE—‘‘ And when he saw 
theenemy, did he beat it? ’’—Puck. 














No Extra Charge.—Lapy or THE HovusE 
—‘Half the things you wash are torn to 
pieces.”? 

WasHERWOMAN—‘S Yes, mum; but when 
athing is torn in two or more pieces, mum, 
loly charge for them as one piece, mum.” 
—New York Mail. 


None Needed.—Tovurist—‘‘ You have 
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Grand Canyon; three 


Tovar hotel, managed by 


Road; 


add a few dollars. 
a week's stay or longer. 














a1 unusually large acreage of corn under 
altivation; don’t the crows annoy you 4a 
great deal? ”’ 

FarmMer—‘ Oh, not to any extent.” 

Tourist—‘‘ That’s peculiar, considering 
you have no scarecrows.” 

FarMeR—‘‘ Oh, well, you see, I’m out 
































Three thrilling, days at the 


Grand (anyon 
yf Arizona 
fer orb $55 


You ride along the sky-high edge of a 
mile-deep abyss. 
back through earth’s cracked crust, on 
trails that tip. And camp out down 
below, under the stars. 


Amount named includes round-trip 
railroad fare, bybmemge Ariz., to 
‘red Har- 
vey; a jaunt down Bright Angel trail; 
a mers tide along Hermit Ri 

the trip to Grand View. 


Stop at Bright Angel Camp, instead 
of Ef Tovar and it will cost less. 
Take a room with bath, at El Tovar, 
and the expense will be a little more. 
Hermit Trail camping trip also will 
tis easy to finance 


Besides being a scenic spectacle, 
you may here enjoy an unique outing. 


in midwinter, snow may fall on the 
rim, yet coach and trail parties go 
about just thesame. In midwinter, 
too, while the nights are cold, up 
top, in the sun and down below 
the weather generally is mild, 


If youenjoy camping, hire a 
mule and a guide and lose 
yourself in the wilderness. 






You venture mule- 


Are you interested in Indians—not 
the cigar-store kind? Take your 
choice of the home-loving Hopis or 
nomadi¢ Navajos. 


The trail trips are unlike . an 
Rim mountaineering you ever have tried. 
A word arding the Santa Fe’s 
through California trains: 


at El 


The California Limited isthe 
king of the limiteds—an all-steel train, 
daily the year ’round—between Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco—exclusively 
for -class travel—has a sleeper for 
Grand Canyon. 


The Santa Fe de Luxe—once 
a week in winter season-—extra fast, 
extra fine, extra fare—between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 


Three other daily trains—all classes 
of tickets honored—they carry stand- 
ard and tourist sleepers and chair cars. 





The Santa Fe meal service is man- 
aged by Fred Harvey. 


On request, will gladly send you our two copiously illustrated 
travel books, “Titan of Chasms—Grand Canyon"’ and “To 
California over the Santa Fe Trail.”” Address 


W.J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A.T. & S. PF. Ry. System 
1064 Railway Exchange, Chicago 





















here a good part of the time myself.”— 
New York Mail. 





Seeing Them All.—Col. Thomas D. 
Osborne, who resigned from the Board of 
Managers, to become Secretary of the 
Hospital Commission, allowed a remark to 
escape him for which the good Baptists 
of this city may take him to task. 

Colonel Osborne is an ex-Confederate. 
He is also an ardent Baptist. Both come 
lose to his heart. 

_A friend stopt Colonel Osborne and 
inquired whether he was going to the 
Confederate reunion at Chattanooga. 

“T’m sorry I can not,’’ said Colonel Os- 
borne. ‘‘ Gen. Bennett H. Young is urging 
me to attend the reunion to meet my old 
comrades because I may never see them 
gain. But I have a Baptist convention 
© attend just at the time the reunion will 
beheld. I told General Young I was sure 
to meet all Confederates in heaven, but 
I must meet my Baptist friends while I 
can.” —Louisville Masonic Home Journal. 



















APiedmoat Red Cedar Moth-Proof Couch 
Finest. Xmas, birthday or wed gift. Lux- 
urious homme d nan Se pon gy So furs 
and ‘woolens trom moths, mice, dust and damp. 
yy og 

win 
ine f Piedm< d Cedar Oheste, 
free. Write now, 
ie, NM. 


if d of Pi ont Re 
sizes and prices, of Piedmont Re 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 43: 
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THE ‘*NIACARA’’CLIP 


Paper Clip 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 
Sample Box lic. 


NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


NIAGARA. CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 








** Largest Clip Makers iu-the World."’ 


Hypnotism and 
Treatment by Suggestion 


By J. MILNE BRAMWELL, M.B.C.M. 
Author of ‘“‘Hypnotism: Its History, Practice and 
Theory,’’ etc. 








3@> Expressly written for Practising 
Physicians who wish to Employ “Treat- | 
ment by Suggestion” in their practice 











CONTENTS : 
Historical—Surgical Cases—Medica] Cases—Tel- 
epathy, Clairvoyance, Rapport, Theory of Hypno- 
tism—Methods—S tibility, and the Causes. 
which Influence It—Suggestion in Ordinary Medi- 
cine and in Quackery—Summary, Conclusion. 


(Modern Methods of Treatment Series.) 12mo. 
Cloth. 216 pages. $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.85. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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GOLDEN HOURS of delightful outdoor life await the Autumn and 
Winter ‘visitor in the mountains of Western North Carolina. The forest 
foliage is a changing panorama of wondrous beauty, in the genial southern 
sunlight and invigorating air. Golf, tennis, horseback-riding, driving, fishing, 
hunting, mountain climbing, offer endless recreation all day. And the nights 
are gay with music, dancing and social life. Through train service on the 


OUTHERN RAILWAY 
‘Premier Carrier of the South,’ 
to Asheville, Hendersonville, Saluda, Tryon, Brevard, Waynesville and Flat Rock 
For rates and information apply to any agent of Southern Railway or connecting lines 


Washington Office, 705 Fifteenth St.,N.W. 
Chicago Office, 56 West Adams Street 


New York Office, 264 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Office, 828 Chestnut St. 
Boston Office, 882 Washington St. 





St. Louis Office, 719 Olive Street 


Write for booklets on “Autumn and Winter in The Land of the Sky.’’ Besides America’s most b 
charming all-year-round vacation district, Southern Railway embraces territory offering unusually 
remunerative investment in fruit culture, farming and manufacturing. 


Autumn and Winter at Asheville-_ 


“Che Land 0/ the Sky: 











Kansas City, Board of Trade Ridg. 
Cleveland, Hipprodrome Building 
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ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND CLECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of the prin- 
ciples of electricity, and the latest research as to the physiological 
effects of electricity upon the human body. By Dr. Toby Cohn, 


8vo, Cloth. $2.00 net. By mail $2.15" 








Thanksgiving Nuts 












PECAN SALES CO., 





Peerless Brand Pecans 


Paper Shells 


You crack them with 
your hands 


These nuts excel the ordinary 
pecans in flavor and richness 
just as in size. They are the 
4} finest, meatiest of all nuts. 
1) Delicious beyond description. 
Delivered anywhere in 
United States, elegantly boxed, 
3 lbs. for $3; 6 lbs. for $5. 
ead Agilt de luxe and different. 
Order today for any desired delivery. 
Money returned if you are not pleased. 


ALBANY, GA. 














Clark Heaters 


SUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, mile new vorne| for WINTER DRIVING 
In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


Du coldest weathera Clark Heaterwillal keep 
a and cosy. it. su: lies the heat without 


ame, smoke or smell. 
heatere—fro: 


tractive carpet covers 

in at the feet of any vehicle, gocupy Bete space and 

are just the thing for real comfort. 

or break them—they last forever. We guarantee that 

= will be well satisfied or your et 4 will be re- 
unded. Ask your dealer fora CLARK HEATER. 





Write for complete free catalog—a postal 
will bring it. wn 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
88 La Salle Avenue 


e make 20 styles of these 
to $10. Most of them have at- 
with asbestos lining. They fit 


‘ou cannot bend 


9 not WRITE NOW? 


Chicago, Illinois 











WHITING-ADAMS 
~ CELEBRATED 


BRUSHES 


Always Suit=Never Fail 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., 690 to 710 Harrison Avenue, Boston, U.S. A. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 





Over 10,000 Kinds 
and Sizes of 


WHITING-ADAMS 
Paint, Varnish, Artist, Hair, 
Toilet, Shaving, Household, 
and other Brushes made. 


ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK 
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Located.— WiL.is—‘‘ So you were Up at 
eollege to see your son? How is he? Wy 
he on the football team? ” 

Gittis—*‘ Judging by his looks, I thin; 
the football team was on him.”—Toy, 
Topics. 
































Sure Test.—Brrry—‘I shall not we 
until I can marry a hero.” 

Auice—‘ Well, my dear, just show 
man who proposes to you a schedule of 
your yearly expenses, and if he doesn't 
back out he’s one.”—Boston Transcript, 









CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


October 23.—Forty-four sailors and p 
are drowned when the Finnish s 
Westkusten strikes a reef in the Gulf of Both. 
nia and sinks. 





Cuba’s sugar crop for the present 
estimated at 2,429,240 tons, 500,000 ton 
higher than any crop so far. 


October 26.—No Mexican candidate for Preg- 
dent receives votes enough to elect, and 
naga President Huerta continues in 
office. 

The Liana park wins a © majority of 
seats in the Italian Par sa oe 
Giolitti is reelected. 


The Spanish Cabinet, headed by Count Roma 
nones, when refused a vote of con- 
fidence on the opening of Parliament. , 


October 27.—The- British Foreign Office an- 
nounces that it will take no steps in the 
Mexican situation without consulting the 
United States. 

James Larkin, leader of the Irish transport 
strikers, is convicted in Dublin of sedition and 
incitement to riot and sentenced to prison 
for seven months. 

Edward Dato, a Conservative with Libera 
tendencies, accepts office as Spanish Premier 
in succession to Count Romanones, and 
forms a Cabinet. 

The Bavarian Senate votes to support a meas 
ure dethroning the mad King Otto, and the 
Ministry consents to introduce such a bill, 
which is assured a majority in both. houses. 
The Federal Council of the German Empire 
votes unanimously to place Prince Ernst 
August of Cumberland on the throne of the 
duchy of Brunswick. 


sg. F8B 
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Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


October 23.—The La Follette substitute for the 
eens Servitude Bill is passed by the 


The new Federal Industrial Commission 
0} by electing Frank P. Walsh, of 
Kansas City, permanent chairman. 


October 25.—The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency ends its hearings on the Cur 
rency Bill. Chairman Owen _ expresses his 

. unalterable opposition to the Vanderlip 
central-bank plan. 


October 26.—Chairman Carter Glass, of the 
House B: and Currency Committee, 
issues a statement declaring the Vandel 
currency plan would delay and frustrate 
legislation. 


eestepzeweeset BEB £2 


GENERAL 


October 24.—Hope for the rescue of 209 miners 
entrapt by an losion in a coal-mine at 
Dawson, New co, is abandoned. Fifty- 
four bodies have been recovered, the total 
death list amounting to 264. 

The General Education Board announce 
donations of $1,500,000 to Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, $200,000 each to Barnard 
and Wellesley Colleges, and $50,000 to Ripon 
College. 

The first complete passage of the Pacific locks 
of the Panama Canal by any vessel is made 
by a dredge. 


October 25.—Nine American battle-ships, the 
icked fleet of the Navy, start from Hampton 
oads for the Mediterranean cruise. 


October 26.—Ten firemen are killed and 18 
others seriously injured in a fire that destroys 
the main store of the Goodyear Rubber 
Company, in Milwaukee. 


October 27.—The bastle-ship Teres at her build 
ers’ trial makes 21.128 ots an hour, 











fastest time of any dreadnought afloat. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
| CHAIR 





Mid te Frank & Wagnalla New Standard Dictionary is 
as ar a 


¢ will please bear in mind that no notice 
gill betaken of anonymous communications. 
RE 


“g, B.,” Houston, Texas.—‘Please dis- 
ingush between the use of (1), consention and 
cnsentionality, also between (2) tolerance and 
ioleration. : 

(1) The words convention and 

ye synonymous only in the sense fixt by the 
ith definition of the former word on page 572 
ofthe New STANDARD DICTIONARY: “general or 
tacit consent, or something regarded as established 
wit.” The difference between the words in this 
ose lies in the fact that convention suggests more 
distinctly than conventionality the conscious agree- 
ment of society upon the thing in question, and 
that conventionality emphasizes the absence from 
the thing of individual or personal character. 
There is less of the human element in social con- 
wationalities than in social conventions. 

(2) Tolerance is a trait of character; toleration 
js the act that such a trait leads to. ‘‘His 
tolerance of the opinions of others”’ means his 
“attitude of tolerating or disposition to tolerate”’; 
“his toleration of the opinions of others’’ means 
his specific “‘act of tolerating.”’ 

“ 5 Hi. ae ‘. en | ‘ , 
one fin the Tolling. seats Is ae 

una! vase So-and. 
On are responsible : . oo 

Qne may use are with the noun firm unless some 
other word is associated with the noun which 
cuveys distinctly the idea of singularity. That 
isthe case with ‘‘this firm.”” This is too distinctly 
singular for one to say ‘‘ This firm are.” But one 
may say ‘The firm are’’ and “The . . . Com- 
pany are,’’ when one means to refer to the differ- 
ent members) of a firm or a company distribu- 
tively. 

“G. W. N.,” Omaha, Neb.—‘Is the word 
‘often’ ever compared ‘ er’ and ‘oftenest'? 
I am positive that I have seen these forms, but 
am unable to find authority.” ‘ 

The word often may be compared in either way: 
(l) by adding -er and -est, or (2) by prefixing 
moreand most. The latter is the more frequently 
used. 


ee Se pone gyn ge Ga." Kindy tell 
pression ‘the fine Italian fends on 

We have seen no account of the origin of the 
phrase, ‘fine Italian hand,’’ but have supposed 
that its first reference was to the Italian style 
of handwriting now in common use. The former 
English (or Gothic) style is still seen in German 
script. The phrase connotes also the deftness 
and skill of earlier Italian diplomacy, and im- 
plies a spirit and a kind of unscrupulousness and 


underhand dealing characteristic of the’ earlier, | * 


and even of much modern, diplomacy. 


“M. M. B.," South St. Paul, Minn.— Kindly 
pod me the pronunciation of Madison Cawein’s 


The name Cawein is pronounced kay-wine (ay 
asin day, and wein like the English word wine; ac- 
cent on the last syllable. 


“J.0.," New York, N. Y.—‘‘ What is 
Pronunciation of ‘ Ade’?” t is the proper 


Ade is pronounced like the English word aid. 


“W. W. IV.,"" Coweta, Okla.—‘‘Is it correct to 
say ‘Rev. Beecher ot there once,’ or should 
one say ‘Rev. Mr. Beecher preached there once?’ ” 


The title of a clergyman is “The Reverend,” 
not “Reverend.” Ifa name be used without the 
given name’or initials, the title “Mr.” should be 


ued in addition; as, ‘The Reverend Mr. 
Beecher.”’ 


“8. J.” New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Which of the 

rt yh Nig gs oy Bagh 
ju or ‘Ev 

own ideas about it.’’’ wee: -_ 








\ * \ The finest Resort 
Hotel in the world 
has been built at 
Sunset Moun- 
tain, Ashe- 
‘\ ville, N.C... 


27 






Open all the year ; 
Absolutely Fireproof 


_. Mr. E. W. Grove, 

of St. Louis, Mo., 

has built at Ashe- 

ville, N.C., the finest 

resort hotel in the 

world—Grove Park 

Inn. Built by hand 

of the great boulders 

of Sunset Mountain, 

it is full of rest and 

comfort and whole- 

someness. The front 

lawn is the hundred-acre 

eighteen-hole golf links 

of the Asheville Country 

Club, and with it sixty 

acres belonging to the hotel. 

The purest water obtainable 

is piped seventeen miles from 

cs the slopes of Mount Mitchell, 

feet of porches over 6000 feet altitude. 

at Grove Park Inn. Biltmore milk and cream exclusively sup- 
plied from 200 registered Jerseys on the 

estate of Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt: It is doubtful if this famous dairy is 
equaled in the world. : 

Four hundred one-piece rugs were made at Aubusson, France. Seven 
hundred pieces of furniture and over 600 lighting fixtures of solid copper made 
by hand by the Roycrofters. 

The plumbing material is the finest that has ever been placed in any hotel 
in the world. Bath tubs and fixtures all solid porcelain. No pipes visible 
anywhere. No radiators to be seen—all placed in recesses under windows. 
No electric bulbs visible. 

The “Big Room” or what some call the lobby, is 80 by 120 feet, and is 
probably the most unique public room in the country. Two great'fireplaces 
in it will burn twelve-foot logs. 

For the golfers there are lockers and shower bath rooms with a forty-foot 
swimming pool not excelled by the finest clubs in existence and the players 
are less than 100 yards distant on the links. 


Situated amid the most inspiring mountain scenery, Grove Park Inn offers the’ finest 
combination of climate, comfort and happiness that we believe has ever been made possible. 

Especially available for northern guests in the Spring, Fall and Winter, . going and 
returning from farther southern resorts, or for an all Winter resort. Persons with any form 
of tubercular trouble will not be received at the Inn. 


Rates~-American Plan—$5.00 a day upward. Reached by the Southern Railway 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain Asheville, N. C. 
New York Booking Office, 1180 Broadway 












































WINTER TRAVEL 


We know that thousands of Literary Digest For years The Literary Digest has received 
readers indulge in winter trips and winter _ recognition as the greatest travel magazine. 
vacations, 

Plans are being already made for sojourns 


in the favorite winter resorts here and 
abroad. 


Winter Travel Advertising will be featured 
in our Travel and Resort columns through 
the months of November and December. 


We invite our readers’ attention to the Following our custom of the past five years, 
many attractive winter transportation and__we shall print in the December 20th issue 
hotel announcements appearing in our a_ series of comprehensive articles on 
current issues. Winter Travel. 








The correct form is, “Everybody has his own Theliterary Digest 


ideas about it.” 
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Pen now Full- 
| | Ink-well empty 


The Conklin pen fills itself in 4 seconds—from any inkwell. Just dip the pen, press the 
Crescent-Filler and start writing. This feature makes an irresistible appeal to practical men. 


1OFL 
E Self-Filling 
© Fountain Pen 


The fame of the Conklin does not rest upon its self-filling feature alone—the Conklin 
is the greatest writing instrument in the world. 


It never clogs—never scratches; but writes as smoothly as your finger glides over velvet. 


Prices—$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. At Stationers’, Druggists’ and 
Jewelers’. Write today for catalogue and two breezy little pen stories—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
275 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK—1532-33 Aeolian Hall, 33-35 W. 42nd Street BOSTON—802 Blake Building, 59 Temple Place 
CHICAGO—700 N. American Bldg., State and Monroe Streets DENVER—700-728 E & C Building SAN FRANCISCO—579 Market Street 
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